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PREFACE. 



Dear Readek, 

A captain of a ship was once abont to flog a negro, but 
before doing so he began to expatiate on the enormity of the 
offence which had been committed by the cnlprit, who thereupon 
interrupted him by exclaiming, ** If 'ee floggee, floggee : if 'ee 
talkee, talkee ; but massa, for the lub ob Heaben don't gib us 
both." 

If I take the negro's words and thus alter them — ''If 'ee 
preachee, preachee : if 'ee iellee tale, tellee tale ; but massa 
don't gib us both," I would give what ninety-nine out of every 
hundred readers continnally exclaim in these days of moralistic 
fiction. More than once have I heard a deluded and disappointed 
individual inveigh in the bitterness of his heart against the 
Bermonic pill which has been so craftily hidden, and administered 
in the narrative jam upon which he had so fondly thought to 
regale himself; and I have consequently decided that my first 
venture should be sent forth to amuse rather than to instruct, 
in which resolve I trust, my dear reader, I shall receive your 
approbation and support. 

As for the singular habit which f or-so long afflicted Mr. Pensam, 
I do not think any apology necessary ; I would simply refer you 
to the quotation from Emerson on the title-page, or better stillj to 
your own personal observation and experience. 

I beg to remain. 

Your faithful Servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Okpington, Kent, 

^th April, 1883. 
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PEOEM. 

At midnight there went to Heav'n a ory 
Of wild despair. 
" Oh God, Thou Qod above the sky, 
To earth draw near. 

*'The oath that to my soal I've sworn 
Thou know^st on high. 
All danger in my path I scorn, 
Nor fear to die. 

'* Bat this I fear with fear that passeth death, 
If I should fwl— 
Oh ! sooner God deprive me of this breath 
Of life so frail! 

'* This is the thought that presseth me full sore, 
And racks my brain. 
Hope and Despair within me are at war ; 
And Hope is slain. 

'* Now fierce Despair my soul doth seize and tear 
With ruthless hand, 
Beckn'ing the while to Shame and Fear, 
And all his band. 

** Ah, God, than let me fail take this my life 
Which Thou didst give ; 
And dying let me conquer in the strife, 
Than losing, live." 

From out the midnight sky an answer sped 

Piercing the night ; 
Mid thunders loud and flashings darkly red 

Of lurid light. 

<« Thou hast the will, the poweb too ; 
See that thou use them well, 
For Man can scale the Mount of God, 
Or Btorm the Gates of Hell." 

B 



CHAPTER I. 

THE COirrEMPLATIVB WHITTLEE. 

Wht ! and a little wliite, curled up cHp, from the 
stick he was whittling, went spinning up into the 
air, and lay at his feet as if reproaching him for 
his cruelty. Wht ! wht ! Two more pieces sprang 
from the stick, twisted and twirled in the air, and 
fell within a couple of inches of the first one. 

He was evidently thinking intensely, for the chips 
were few and far between ; and whenever he 
arrived at a knotty point in his meditations he cut 
more deeply into the dry twig, until a larger chip 
flew off to testify to his success in having got over 
the difficulty. 

He was a little red-faced man, of about thirty 
years of age. His legs, though short, certainly 
seemed longer than the rest of his body, including 
his highly-polished silk hat ; moreover, they were 
encased in tightly-fitting garments of a black and 
yellow striped material, which made them appear 
even longer than they were. His vest was as blue 
as an Italian sky, and across its somewhat ample 
space was stretched a gold watch-chain, from 
which dangled a bunch of ornaments made up of a 
pencil, a compass, a cross, a locket, and an anchor. 
His jacket, of a smooth, plum-coloured cloth, was 
adorned with bright brass buttons both before and 
behind, those in front glinting in the rays of the 
setting sun which shone full on the little man as 
he sat on the bank by the roadside. 

The spot he had chosen for his meditations was 
on the summit of a hill of very considerable 
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altitude, for it commanded a view over tliree 
counties; and on very fine days, of the sea itself. 
On the opposite side of the road was a precipice 
more than two hundred feet deep, which rose stem 
and majestic from the plain below, over which it 
seemed to lord it in proud consciousness of its awe- 
inspiring presence. At its foot, as if timidly 
seeking its favour, nestled a little group of cottages, 
half-hidden by the light green foliage of a few oaks, 
for it was early summer, with their tiny patches of 
garden in front and a clothes-line here and there, 
upon which still hung a few white garments 
that gently swayed to and fro in the evening 
breeze; and a few yards further on there ran a 
tiny stream which crossed and re-crossed the green 
fields that stretched away until they reached the 
picturesque village of Warleigh, whose thatched 
roofs and spire, and three white villas, and blue 
wreaths of smoke, caught the tints of the setting 
sun. 

And still further on, where the ground gently 
sloped upwards, an ivy- covered turret, a bit of red- 
tiled roof and a pointed gable could be seen peep- 
ing out from amongst the pines and oaks and 
elms which grew around, revealing the existence 
of that real old English country house, Warleigh 
Manor. And, yet farther on, the eye could make 
out hamlets, and farms, and woods, and spires, and 
tiny silver threads which showed where the streams 
ran, until the landscape became a soft golden, 
ruddy haze, and the wavy lines of earth melted 
into the shimmering clouds of heaven. 

This was the view which presented itself to the 
contemplative whittler on the roadside bank, who 
had evidently got into a livelier train of thought, 
for the twig was fast disappearing under his 
vigorous strokes. Wht ! wht I went the knife, 
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and up into the air went the white chips in their 
merrj dance. At last there was but an inch left, 
and with a sigh of relief, hethrewitorertheoliff. 

** If the chief could only throw ofB his trouble 
as easy/' he muttered^ casting about for another 
stick upon which to employ his energies. 

At length his eye caaght sight of one^ long and 
straight, just the whittler's ideal ; it lay on the 
other side of the road, at the foot of the low stone 
wall which was put up to prevent people going the 
same way as the unfortanate remains of the other 
stick had gone. The contemplative whittler rose 
slowly, and moved towards the unconscious twig 
with a majestic methodity, seized it, and leaning 
over the wall, proceeded to operate upon it, the 
little chips spinning up and then down, down, 
through the evening air, over the bluff, far out of 
sight. 

He paused for some minutes to take in the 
grandeur of the scene. The sun was going down 
fast, and the grey twilight was just peering about, 
putting herself in readiness for the happy lovers 
who would require her services to help them hide 
their blushes as soon as her rival, the sun, had 
departed. The little man's eye rested for some 
moments on the cottages at his feet. They 
seemed to have a special attraction for him, for 
he gazed down at them with an abstract, medita- 
tive look. At length he murmured, alluding, no 
doubt, to the inhabitants — 

"I wonder if them folks are happy. I wonder 
now. If they're poits they ain't ; but they ain't 
poits, leastways I should say not ;" and he glanced 
at the fluttering shirts and aprons on the clothes-* 
line, and heaved a deep sigh. '^ And why should 
a poit be melerncholy. We don't make ourselves 
poits, yet we got to suffer the sorrows of melern- 
choly ; but that's because we know we've got to 
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die wliile our works live. And yet there's a strange 
sweetness about the poit's melemclioly. It nms 
deep in his heart, movin' his emotions and wakin* 
the slow music of his soul, till ib sends forth its 
dulcet notes for the world at large and himself in 
partickuler ; though no poit cares what the world 
thinks about his poitry. To thee, oh Melerhchojy, 
a node will I compose. '^ ^ 

Oh minBtral sad, with thy sweet Btrains 
Come soothe my heart, come calm my brains. 
Let thy soft light npon me fall 
As falls the sunset on this wall. 
Let thy sad smile — ** 

But at this point the sound of furious galloping 
fell on his ear, and put a check to the poetic 
thoughts he was slowly evolving. At first it seemed 
to be on the plain in front, then it appeared to-be 
coming from behind ; and just when he thought 
he had fixed the locality, it seemed to be 
coming up the side of the hill furthest from 
him. His curiosity being thus aroused, he pro- 
ceeded in the direction from which he supposed it 
to come ; but he had gone scarcely a dozen yards 
when his progress was arrested by a great gap 
at least twenty feet deep, and more than forty 
broad, in the road. The recent heavy rains had 
caused a part of the side of the hill to slip, leaving 
this chasm, and carrying away a long bit' of the 
stone wall. 

The poet eyed this in his usual meditative way 
for some seconds, merely remarking, " It will he 
an awkward job if that feller don't stop 
afore he comes to this hole." He had scarcely said 
this when he found he had been once more mis-- 
taken, for he heard the galloping sound behind 
him. He turned, and, to his horror, saw a horse- 
maxL coming on at fxdl speed, mounted on a superb 
black steed, whose glowing nostrils proved what 
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mettle lay within, and apparently totally nncon- 
seious of anything aronnd, so absorbed did he 
seem to be in his own thoughts. In another 
moment he wonld be over the chasm. With a 
deafening yell, which called forth a thousand 
Echoes, the whittler sprang forward. There was. 
a thundering shock, a wild shout, a snort, a cloud 
of dust, a plunging of the horse, and the whittler 
bounded into the air, and rolled over and over to 
the edge of the precipice, at the very spot where 
the wall had been carried away, clutching at the 
air — and disappeared over the clifF, but — Heaven 
be praised — ^his hands caught the edge, and he 
hung suspended over the dizzy height. But for a 
moment only. With a shout the horseman 
sprang from his saddle, and with one panting 
effort, drew him back into safety ; and the next 
minute he was wiping the moisture off the forehead 
of the unconscious man, for the shock had been toa 
much for him. 

At length the whittler's eyes slowly opened, and 
rested upon the other man's face with their old 
meditative look. 

" Thank God ! thank God ! I thought I had 
killed you,'' the horseman exclaimed excitedly.. 
" Why did you not let me — ^" 

*' Beggin' your pardon, sir, for intrudin' so, I — " 

But the brave little man relapsed into uncon- 
sciousness before he could finish his sentence. 

This was the second time in his history that 
Peter Pido (better known as the " Limpet," for 
reasons which shall appear later on) had saved the 
life of his master, Mr. Pensam, who, as far as he 
Hmself was concerned, would have much preferred 
to have been allowed to ride into the gap, for 
there would then have been an end to what he 
regarded as his greatest misfortune — ^his own 
existence. 



CHAPTER II. 



"AWAY — ^AWAY FBOM THE DWELLIKaS OF MEN.'' 



It was a blazing hot day. Even the very natives 
swore (in their own tongue) at the intensity of the 
heat, and the women, instead of pursuing their 
ordinary avocations in the fields, were allowed by 
their lords to remain in their huts (a most un- 
wonted privilege) and attend to their household 
duties. 

There were not more than a dozen habitations 
in this village, whose name the untrained 
English pen is incapable of writing ; it was 
perched half-way up the hillside, its conical 
huts looking like beehives among the bushes 
and aloes. The hill sloped gently down to 
the banks of the great Orange River, whose broad 
surface flowed on among its giant reeds, and 
masses of ferns, and sweeping maidenhair, and 
stately euphorbias, and majestic trees, around the 
stems of which the wild clematis and fragrant 
jessamine crept, or hung from the boughs which 
dropped over the water, and from which were sus- 
pended the oval nests of the yellow oriel. 

On the bank, at about a quarter of a mile from 
the native village, under the shade of a gigantic 
mimosa bush, stood a dwelling very much different 
from those of the natives, and one which has 
puzzled more than one traveller in these regions. It 
was a square erection, about fourteen feet high ; 
the walls were of wattle and mud whitewashed 
over. It had two windows with glass in them, 
with a door between, and a porch over which 
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clustered luxnriant honeysuckle; the whole re- 
minding one of the cottage homes of England. It 
was in fact an English cottage in the wUds of 
Africa. 

Leaning against one of the doorposts was a 
man clad in a red shirt, with pockets on each side, 
a pair of corduroy riding breeches, and boots 
which reached almost up to the knee. His head 
was covered with a brown soft felt hat, with a 
brim a foot wide and the crown a foot high, known 
as a " clipper,'^ and he was smoking a short pipe 
as he gazed out towards the river, apparently 
watching with great interest the doings of a 
gorgeous bird of the kingfisher species. 

His face was of a pleasing nature, and brown 
from constant exposure to the South African sun, 
and was almost covered by the abundance of his 
light brown whiskers and beard, in which streaks 
of grey were beginning to show themselves. But 
he was not what the world calls a handsome man ; 
there were deep lines in his forehead which showed 
he had passed through heavy trials, and there was 
a kind of droop about his mouth which showed 
that the demon of depression ofttimes laid hold of 
his soul. 

Having smoked out Ms pipe, he tapped it against 
his boot to clear the ash out, filled it up again 
with tobacco, and proceeded to draw farther com- 
forting draughts therefrom, still watching the 
gorgeous kingfisher skirting the water. 

** Must be hungry," he muttered, nodding at 
the bird ; and taking out a small gold watch from 
one of his shirt pockets, he looked at the time, 
and proceeding to the back of his cottage, 
took a zinc bucket from out of a small wooden 
shed built against the back of the house, and 
sauntered to the river side leisurely — for he never 
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Imrried over anything — ^filled the bucket, and gave 
the water to a horse in a small stable attached 
to the shed. 

Having attended to the animaPs wants, he pro- 
<;eeded to attend to his own bj going into the 
kitchen, dining-room, and parlour in one, and 
taking from a small cupboard a plate containing a 
roast quail, some cold potatoes, and a slice of cold 
ham ; it was to be a cold dinner to-day as he 
^cooked only three times a week^ and this was not 
one of his cooking days. - There was quite enough 
heat about without adding to it by a fire. This 
room was about ten feet square, having at one end 
a place for the fire under a chimney, by which it 
is meant there was no stove or grate, but only a 
flat hard stone. Next to the fireplace there was 
a wooden cupboard, from which he had abstracted 
his dinner, and which contained his two pairs of 
knives and forks, his two cups and saucers, his two 
plates, and a mixed collection of culinary articles. 
On the lower shelves, which were open, were a few 
books, one or two newspapers, writing materials, 
screws, nails, string, an axe, some spent cartridges, 
and a host of other things in daily use. The tiny 
square window was hung with a diminutive pair of 
muslin curtains, fresh and white, for they had 
been washed the day before and on each side of the 
window was an oil painting ; one a portrait of a 
young lady with a beautiful face, sunny blue eyes, 
dimples, and smiles ; the other of a stately castle 
standing (like the cottage) on the banks of a broad 
river lined with oaks and willows, and other 
English trees. In a rack in the corner there stood, 
neatly arranged, a number of saucepans, a couple 
of kettles, and some tin dishes, cleaner and 
brighter tiian any scullerymaid ^^ at home " could 
have made them. He was evidently a man of very 
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precise and orderly habits, for the room was far 
neater than any lady's drawing-room^ although it^ 
had to serve the three purposes. The small table 
in the middle of the room, though somewhat 
roughly made^ was covered with a cloth of a black 
and crimson pattern, and on it was set a flower- 
pot made of the bark of a tree, in which was grow- 
ing a small yellow flower something like our 
English primrose. Many a time must the sight oF 
that sweet little flower have recalled to the lonely 
tenant of that cottage the time when he had 
wandered in woods just bursting into life, harmo- 
nious with the voices of the blackbird, the thrush^ 
and the cuckoo in that land from which he was an 
exile, and on whose shores he never hoped to set 
foot again. No wonder this humble gem of the 
forest was so prized. 

There was one other noticeable feature about 
the room, and that was a portrait which was- 
exactly opposite that of the young lady. It was 
the face of a young man of about twenty- 
five years of age, dark, with deep black eyes, 
which seemed to look out of the very canvas^ 
and a drooping moustache and finely-cut lips^ 
which seemed to quiver in the light that streamed 
in from the window opposite. 

Such was the home of John Gibsone, the Red 
Englishman as he was called by the natives, be- 
cause of the red shirt which he always wore. 

Following the rule which seemed to prevail, that 
everything should be in pairs, there were two 
chairs against the wall, one of which he pulled up 
to the table and began his frugal midday meal,, 
finishing up with a fig and an orange. Then he 
went to his cupboard, took therefrom a couple of 
books, and going into the other room, which wa& 
his bedroom, he threw himself on one of the twa 
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As Fred was only about eight-and-twenty years 
of age, and John considerably over eight-and- 
forty, he always addressed his junior as *' lad *' or 
^*Fred/' whilst the junior used the senior's sur- 
name, 

" Nothing to boast of/' Fred replied. *** I fancy 
Vm. getting some of them to think at last ; but 
they're such dreadfully cool fellows, there's no 
getting any enthusiasm into them. It's weary 
work as far as they are concerned." 

Gibsone nodded meditatively. 

**I always thought so, long before you came. 
But what have you done in the killing way 
lately?" 

"Oh, I knocked over a tiger last week, the 
biggest I've seen about here; and he gave me 
some trouble too, but I did for him, and a 
splendid skin he'll make ; they'll be pleased with 
it in the old countree, I know. Oh, by the way," 
he exclaimed suddenly, ^'I've a letter for you; a 
runner came in yesterday with it." 

Gibsone took the letter, glanced at the super- 
scription, muttered something to himself, pushed 
it into his pocket, and went on with his tea. 
Hendy noticed this, and thought if he had just 
had a letter it would have been opened and read 
by now ; but it was no business of his, so making 
no remark, he went on detailing his tiger adven- 
ture. 

Frederick Hendy, M.A., of Bugby and Baliol 
College, Oxford, was one of those few noble spirits, 
though he would have been the last to admit it, 
who thoroughly obey the Divine precept to go 
without scrip or change of raiment to preach the 
glad tidings of great joy to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. And it was no mean sacrifice that he 
made when he decided to do this. His prospects in 
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England were of the brightest. His talents, hia 
worldly position, for he was of an influential family,. 
his brilliant University career, the strength of his 
will, and his burning enthusiasm for the Master's 
cause, would in a short time have secured for him 
a prominent place among his fellow-men. Nor 
was the sacrifice made until after a severe struggle,, 
in which these material advantages used all their 
strength to vex the young man's soul ; but when 
at length he did arrive at a conclusion and a 
decision, he allowed none of these considerations 
to have a place for one single moment in his 
heart. As gold is tried and purified by fire, so he 
came out of this conflict with his character elevated 
and ennobled ; and bidding adieu to all his friends, 
to the land of learning, religion, culture and com- 
fort, he departed for the dark spots of Africa, to 
carry thither the light which already filled him. 

But his ]ot was not quite so desolate as he had 
imagined it would have been, for on his arrival at 
the village with the jaw-dislocatable name, he 
learned, to his great joy, that there was an English- 
man living near the village; that he had lived 
there for years, ten, fifteen, twenty, yes, more. 
The Englishman happened to be away at that time 
paying his annual visit to the nearest colonial 
town, only ninety-three miles away, to buy his 
stores, ammunition, and other necessaries for the 
coming year; and when he returned, Fred did 
not allow many days to elapse before he paid him 
a visit. But, to his disappointment, he was very 
coldly received. John plainly showed by his 
manner that he was averse to making any friend- 
ship ; but by constant perseverance Fred won his 
way into the lone man's affections, until the two 
loved each other like Jonathan and David of old. 
Although the young missionary had told John 
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every in-and-out of Ids own history, he received 
no confidences in return, so that he knew no more 
as to who and what his friend was than the natives 
around them. Nor did he ever show the least 
desire to know anything. It was no business of 
his he would reflect ; nevertheless, he would some- 
times catch himself wondering, as he looked at the 
portrait of the beautiful girl by the window, who 
the original of it was, and who was the owner of 
that daxk, dreamy face opposite ; but whenever he 
did so catch himself he would immediately check 
his thoughts, and blame himself for an inquisitive 
fellow. But of this he was sure : that there lay 
behind the furrowed brow of his friend the record 
of a life of sorrow, perhaps — and he thought of 
the picture by the window — ^perhaps the flames of 
unrequited love had scarred and charred his heart. 
Then he would look at the kindly glimmer in 
John's eyes, he would think of his benevolence to 
the natives, of his gentleness ; and he would say 
to himself, " No, his heart is sound ; the trials of his 
life have left him that." But whatever he was, 
it was quite enough for Hendy that his friend was 
a gentleman, an Englishman, and a Christian ; so 
the thought called up by John's apparently care- 
less receipt of the letter was drowned in a cup of 
tea. 

" And so the tiger nearly settled you ? " said Mr. 
Gibsone, continuing the conversation. 

"Yes; but the barbarian had to go down before 
the mighty arm of modem civilization," Fred re- 
plied, referring to his sixshooter : ^^ and if it hadn't 
been for my revolver, he would have had fresh 
missionary for dinner instead of cold lead." 

" Aye, unfortunately he's not the only barbarian 
that's had to go down before the mighty arm. 
There was a most atrocious murder committed last 
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week. Some of these brutal Doppers tied a native 
to a tree, and shot at the poor fellow as if he were 
a target. The scoundrels, if ever my horsewhip gets 
within a yard of them, they'll never forget it." 

Fred knew this was no idle boast, and had the 
rascally Boers, unfortunately true specimens of the 
race in the earlier days of the Dutch Eepublic, 
met the indignant Englishmen, it would have gone 
hard with them. This was not the first murder 
which had been committed in those regions by a 
good many ; but where there is no law, how were 
they to be prevented P Who ever heard of a Boer 
being condemned to death by other Boers for 
shooting a nigger ? 

Fred was the first to break the pause which fol- 
lowed, by exclaiming — 

" It's infamous ! the way they treat the natives, 
infamous ! And if it wasn't for the cloth ! — but 
we must pray for the time to come when they shall 
know the Truth and the Life. I wonder they have 
never paid us a visit." 

''Do. you? ^' asked John with a smile, pointing 
over his shoulder to the gun hanging above the fire- 
place. " Two or three of them came here once 
ooking for 'apprentices,' and although I can't 
talk Dopper, I think I made myself understood ; at 
all events, we have never been troubled since, and 
as long as God spares me to handle a rifle, not an 
apprentice %hall the blackguards have out of that 
village." 

" Amen," said Fred fervently, as if, perhaps, on 
an emergency even he might be able to do some- 
thing more for the Boers than pray for them. 

Having finished their tea they lighted their 
pipes, and taking their chairs out on the porch 
they sat awhile, enjoying the delicious evening 
twilight which was stealing on, rendered doubly 



grateful by the heat they had just passed throngh, 
and talked of home, of the places with which both 
were familiar^ of the mighty events in European 
politics, or of the famous men, the whispers of whose 
doings occasionally reached them, untU they both 
felt a choking sensation in the throat, and John 
huskily suggested that they should go inside. The 
lamp was lighted, and they sat down to play chess ;. 
and so evenly were they matched, that the night 
was far spent when they retired to the other room,, 
and were soon asleep. 

And so they lived on; John Gibsone with his 
story of the Hidden Past, Fred Hendy with hia 
story of the Golden Future. 



CHAPTER ni. 
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It f^as some days before Fido recovered from the 
effects of the thorough shaking he had undergone 
in saving Mr. Pensam's life, and having his own 
saved in return ; and the doctor told him it was 
very fortunate he escaped so lightly. Be that a& 
*^ it may, he was quite well enough a week after the 
event to take a walk through the Warleigh Manor 
Park in the company of a young female friend,, 
who was none other than lady's maid to Hilda, 
only daughter and heiress to Mrs. Warleigh, at 
whose house Phillip Pensam was a guest. 

Lncy, although a lady's maid, was a bonny lass, 
and what was more, good-natured, honest, and 
devotedly attached to her mistress ; and, truth will 
out, Peter Fido was deeply in love with her, having 
been so ever since he first met her a couple of 
years ago, a circumstance of which she was fully 
aware. 

They were walking slowly down the narrow path 
which led through the village towards the meeting 
house, to which they were bound, much against 
the Limpet's will, Lucy had insisted that he should 
accompany her only on condition of his staying to 
the service, and he had been forced to yield. 

"Now do tell me," Lucy was saying coaxingly, 
" whatever made your Mr. Pensam give you that 
name. It is such an ugly one too ; besides Lucy 
Limpet doesn't sound very nice." 

c 
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"My name is not Lucy," he replied, with a 
waggish look. 

" No, but mine is." 

"Very nicely conveyed, that hint, very. It'll 
save me the trouble of— of you know what." 

And he gave a stiU waggisher look. 

" Don't be so absurd, Mr Fi — Limpet, that is. 
Go along with you, do ; " and Lucy enforced her 
remarks with a rather smart dap on her com- 
panion's back. " But why did he give you that 

name ? " 

" 'Cos IVe stuck to him so tight, and so long. 
Tve been with him these six years or more, and a 
rare good 'un he is too. No pussunal attendant 
could want a better ; but he is so melemcholy. 
He says to me one day, just after something rather 
unpleasant had taken place, said he, * Fido, you've 
stuck to me so long and so well, I'll double your 
salary/ and doubles it he does forthwith on the 
spot. ' ' You've stuck to me well,' said he, ^ like a 
Limpet ; ' and in commemoration of this day, he 
calls me Limpet henceforth, forthwith on the spot, 

for evermore." 

There was a slight pause after this explanation, 
during which the Limpet's face assumed a sadder 
look than usual, as if his words had called up some 
painful experience. Lucy noticed this change, 
and rightly guessed that it was caused by the re- 
membrance of the something rather unpleasant to 
which he had just alluded ; and her curiosity being 
thus aroused, she determined to find out what this 
impleasant incident was, so she said, even more 
coaxingly than before — 

" Limpet — do you love me as much as ever ? '* 
which sentence showed that he had already spoken 
his mind to her. 

" Of course I do, Lucy," he replied emphatically. 
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'< Well, if you do, Limp—" 

" But I don't limp,'* he replied, waggisher than 
-ever, and smiling at his joke as wits are wont to 
do. 

" I don't mean if you limp with your foot, of 
course," said Lucy, not seeing the joke ; " but I 
called you Limp for short." 

" Oh, Limp is far too long. I know a shorter 
name, and just as good." 

" Well, what is it ? I'll call you that if you tell 
me. What is it?" 

" Call me Pet." 

This time she did see something of a joke, for 
she joined in the laugh. 

"WeU then. Pet," she said, ^^if you still love 
me do me this favour." 

^* That all depends what the favour consists of. 
For instance, I don't know whether I should cut 
o£E my hands and lay my head at your feet, or — " 

" Nothing of the sort ; it's such a little thing 
I'm wanting to know. Do tell me. Pet, what you 
mean't when you said something about something 
rather unpleasant ? What was it ? Bo tell me." 

"No, I can't," he said shortly, which almost 
brought the tears to her eyes ; " I'll do anythino* 
but that, anything," he added. 

" Then you don't care a snap for me, or else 
you'd tell me ; " and she looked as if she had a 
good mind to cry. 

"Well, well," said the Limpet, a trifle im- 
patiently, and relenting, "don't go and throw a 
damper on a feller's pleasure at being with you. 
Besides, cold water only leads to heated discussion. 
So dry up, there's a dear old gal." 

" But, Limp — I mean Pet — if you loved me • 

you — you woidd — " 

"Of course I would, and so I will; and what'a 
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to stop me^ says I. Seeing tha.t one day we shall be 
one, why of course the secret will be jnst as secret 
as before, as the same number of persons will know 
it as knows it now." 

"There's a dear old fellow," said Lucy, pre- 
paring to hear something interesting. 

But the Limpet was silent; he was, perhaps, 
regretting his promise to tell her. So she said, 
to encourage him, 

'* Go on ; you need not be afraid of me letting' 
out. I never will. Never, never, never. There ! " 

" Oh, woman's curiosity ! — woman's curiosity ! 
what evils are done by thee,'* said the Limpet, in 
a soliloquizing tone. 

" Oh, woman, will yon tell me, please. 
Why are yon snch a enrions tease ? " 

" Go on. Pet ; begin." 

" Well, there ain't much to tell you. It's a very 
simple story, and not very long," he began, look- 
ing cautiously aiound, and sinking his voice to a 
whisper lest anyone should overhear him. " It 
were about two years ago or more. We were 
staying in Parry, the French for Pariss ; and one 
bright summer afternoon, as I had been out stroll- 
ing on the Boy-do-be-long, which is French for a 
long walk, and having come back to our hotel 
sooner than I expected, I went up to my room, 
and having to pass the door of the chief's sitting- 
room, which was open, I saw a sight the like of 
which I never wish to, and, please God ! I never 
will see again. The chief was sitting at his table, 
his hat was lying on the floor, his coat was on a 
chair, his hair was all anyhow over his forehead, and 
his eyes were glaring like a tiger's at a something 
shiny he was holding in his hand, with his elbow 
resting on the table. It was a pistol pointing 
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straight at his forehead. I took in the situation 
in a second. I saw his finger movin' on the 
trigger ; I knew in another moment it would be all 
over with him. I ups with my stick and lets 
drive with all my might ; and just as he fired it 
hit the pistol out of his hand^ and the shot went 
into a picter behind him. The next minute I had 
him on his back on the floor, and I held him there 
until he promised never to do it again. That was 
the reason why he called me Limpet, 'cos I stuck to 
him so tight.'' 

Having finished, he heaved a sigh of relief, glad 
the story was over ; for the incident was one which 
he did not care to recall : it gave him infinite pain 
to do so. 

^* Oh, Pet ! how dreadful ! " said Lucy, holding 
his arm with both her hands. 

" Mind, not a word of this to a living soul, or — '' 

The expression of his face supplied the rest of 
the sentence, the meaning of which Lucy fully 
comprehended. 

" Not as long as I live,'' she said emphatically. 
" But they say he's always been a very strange 
young man," 

" Do they ? Well, I suppose they ought to know. 
They always do know more of a feller's business 
than the feller himself. Of course, if they say so, 
it must be true." 

There was some warmth in his voice as he said this. 

** Don't be angry, Limp," Lucy said. *' I hope 
you don't think I want to know too much, because 
I don't ; I'm simply telling you what I hear people 
say about your chief — I mean your Mr. Pensam." 

"Don't be afraid, lass, Pm not angry; but I 
don't want him to be talked about, poor fellow, 
he's got quite enough to bear as it is. And you 
can call him ihe chief same as I do." 
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" Well, then," slie said in a low voice, " tliejr 
do say as lie's got the awful habit of always 
feeling and feeling round his throat, as if he'd 
like to strangle himself or someone else. At leasts 
IVe been told so ; and I've seen — " 

" For the love of Heaven, Lucy, don't ever 
breathe a syllable of that to anyone ! don't speak 
of it, or think of it. And whenever you hear any- 
one mention it in your presence, put a stop to it 
at once." 

"Then it's true?" Lucy asked, under her 
breath. 

"True? True as the sky above you. Would 
to God it was not ! " groaned the Limpet. " It's 
the curse of his life ; it's like a millstone round 
his neck. That's why he tried to commit — ^to put 
an end to — The poor chief, the poor chief. 
Lucy, whenever you see him doing this habit 
pertend not to notice it ; and never let anyone 
talk of it in case he should overhear them. It 
would kill him." 

" Poor man," said Lucy, compassionately ; " and 
he's so kind and good to everyone." 

" Aye, that he is. He is kmd to everyone. He 
talks to me like a brother, he does ; and he asks 
my opinion about this thing or t'other, as if I was 
a duke, and him an author, or painter, or suthin'. 
You'll never find another like him, Lucy, if you. 
go over all the world or Ameriky ; and if ever I 
hear a varmint speaking a single word against him 
I'll-by Jove I will I " 

" They do say," said Lucy, confidentially, " as* 
he's fallen desperate in love with Miss Hilda." 

" And precious glad I am too. It'll cure him of 
his melerncholy ; and he'll settle down and not go 
roaming all over the world like a war correspondent. 
Yes, he met her in Parry at the begimiing of last 
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antunm, and he's been on the look out ever since ; 
and precious glad I am, as I've observed before." 

" And," Lucy continued, giving a little knowing 
nod, "he's not the only one as would like to get 
my young lady — of that you may be sure/' 

" You seem to know all about it, Lucy. P'raps 
you^l furnish a suitable explanation of what you 
say/' 

" Well then. Limp, I mean simply this. There's 
a Mister Francis Hiatt out of the many scores who 
are after her, who thinks he's going to have it all 
his own way. Oh yes. Mister Francis Hiatt, 
Esquire, is going to have it all his own way — so 
he thinks." 

" You don't seem to be particularly wrapped up 
in Mister Hiatt, Esquire, as you call him. P'raps 
you'd like him to try for yaw." 

And the Limpet smiled as if he had made a 
joke this time ; but Lucy made no response, she 
only looked very grave. 

"And I wish," she continued, '^that Mr. 
Pensam would — that everything was arranged. 
This Hiatt is so cunning and wicked that he 
might get her after all. Oh ! I do wish Mr. 
Pensam would make sure of it. I know Hiatt is 
having a good hard try for her." 

At this intelligence the Limpet's face grew 
more serious than ever; for a few minutes he did 
not speak. At length he said — 

'' Look you here, Lucy, my gal ; the sentiments 
I am about to express may not be very Christian, 
but they're sincere. If ever I see Mr. Francis 
Hiatt, Esquire, or Mister Anybody Else, Esquire, 
tryin' to insinuate themselves between my chief 
and your young lady, I'll insinuate something 
into their ribs that they won't forget in a 
hurry.^ 
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" Oh, don't talk like that, please ! " said Lucy, 
alarmed. 

*' I mean just what I say, and I say just what I 
mean,'' replied he, in the same decided tones ; 
"and although maybe my eddication ain't been 
quite so good as to give me a greater command 
of my words, the s€l!ntiments is the same. If I see 
any ugly warmint attempting to do anything 
against the chief — let him see to it, that's all." 

By the time the conversation had reached this 
point they had arrived at the chapel, but Lucy 
could not fix her thoughts on the preacher. The 
strange things that Limpet hadbeen telling her filled 
her mind, and every now and then she would seem to 
see Mr. Pensam going through this strange 
mechanical movement ; and the whole of the 
sermon time she spent in speculations as to how 
the Limpet's master had acquired the habit. 
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His companion, Telix Clewett, M.D., was taller- 
by some inches than Pensam; and his face, in 
direct contrast to the eager, anxious, thoughtful 
look on his friend's, was cast in the jolliest, most 
easy-going, and careless mould. The very way he 
handled his cigar seemed to prove that the cares 
of this world sat lightly on his shoulders, that is, 
if he were judged by appearances. A merry, con- 
tented smile was on his rosy features, as patting 
his friend lightly on the back, he continued ther 
conversation. 

" I never saw, knew, heard, or dreamt of such a 
fellow as you, Phil — never. If I were an under- 
taker, and my men began to look cheerful at a» 
funeral, I'd enter into a contract with you to 
supply them with enongh melancholia to last them 
for the rest of their days — and then you'd have a 
good many hogsheads to spare. Perhaps you think 
you could easily spare one sheep's head that you 
wot of in the shape of a friend of yours, eh, my 
boy P And then that unfortunate servant of yours, 
with the still more unfortunate name, has caught 
the infection from you, and is as melancholy as a 
superannuated jackdaw dying of jealousy." 

" It's no use chaflSng, Felix. Ton know I can't 
help it," said Pensam gloomily. 

**But I maintain you can help it, old fellow. 
You're always brooding over this one subject 
until you've become a monomaniac, or something 
similar. Why, to judge from your knitted brows, 
one would think you were going to write a book — 
possibly of travels, or even a novel — and all the 
while you're only thinking of some confounded 
mystery about your birth, as if you were not bom 
in the same way as other people. I suppose when 
you have exploded that mystery you'll start one 
about your death, and brood over that until yon 
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explode it. I only wish I could make up some- 
thing that would explode everything of that nature 
out of you. Why I " — 

^^ Don't, don't talk of it in that manner/' ex- 
claimed Pensam, with a pained look. " This fear- 
ful mystery '' — 

" Out on you and your mysteries ; away with 
them, I say. What need have we of any 
mysteries whilst you are alive? for never has 
there existed such an one as you. It's my private 
opinion, old chap," added Felix with a knowing 
nod, and speaking in a whisper, "your liver is 
out of gear. You had better let me treat you 
for it." 

'* Felix,'' said Pensam, facing slowly round, 
and fixing his eyes full on his friend's face, *' it 
is very good of you to try as you are doing to 
drive this evil spirit out of me, and I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for it. But you will 
never banter me out of my misery. This — ^this 
fearful habit, will cling to me till I die. This 
dreadful mystery about my birth which I feel, 
which I am certain, is in some way connected 
with this habit, overwhelms me with the black- 
ness of death. Something in my heart tells me 
that the one is dependent on the other. I know 
it. You may laugh at me for a weak fool. You 
may think that by laughing and joking and talk- 
ing you will make me forget it. You do not 
believe in those unseen influences which float in 
the air, messengers of that Invisible Destiny which 
curses or blesses us at Its own caprice. You 
laugh at all this as the idea of a visionary : that 
is because It has blessed you, whilst me — whoever 
or whatever I am — It has cursed. You do not 
feel — cannot realize the dreadful blackness — ^the. 
uncertainty in which I am enveloped, and through 
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which T vainly grope. Where, I ask you, are 
my parents? Who has ever heard of themP 
Where did they live? Are they alive or dead? 
Where were they buried if dead, and where am I 
to find them if alive ? Where was I bom ? What 
was their name ? How do I know the name I 
bear is, or was, theirs ? And why am I cursed 
with this habit?'' 

Even whilst he was thus speaking his right hand 
slowly y and unconsciously ^ made a curious movement 
about the region of his throaty and his fingers worked 
a^ifhe were loosening a knot thai had been tied very 
tightly round his neck. 

This was the Mysterious Habit. 

How it came about that it was fastened on 
Ph-illip Pensam, the evil it wrought him, and his 
desperate efforts to solve the mystery, it is the 
purpose of this book to set forth. 

Pretending not to notice the movement of 
Phillip's hand, to which, alas I he was no stranger, 
and utterly ignoring the deep passionate tones 
into which he had burst, Felix began to whistle 
a popular waltz, keeping time to it with bis feet 
in a singularly careless manner. Nevertheless, 
he was deeply pained, for he knew that at such 
moments as these Phillip suffered acutely. 
He had perceived with growing concern that tbe 
gloominess of his friend's nature was steadily 
intensifying. There was a time, he remembered 
regretfully, when Phillip would forget his great 
trouble, would join in the laugh or song, and 
would chaff with the best of them — ^but now a 
smile was rarely seen on his face, and if by chance 
one did find its way there it would disappear 
like a frightened shadow, or, if it remained, it 
was so cold and despairing that Felix was deeply 
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grieved. This was especially the case whenever 
the subject under discussion was the goodness of 
Providence ; then the smile would become a sneer 
of scorn and unbelief. 

" What has Providence done for me P '* PhiUip 
would exclaim. " From the moment of my birth 
it has cursed me. My life — this mystery they call 
life — is an unhappy blank, stretching away into a 
howling, gloomy wUdemess, with no light or joy 
— ^no, not for one transitory moment.^' 

Then there were times when this depression on. 
Phillip's part re -acted on his friend, until he 
became quite as depressed. But Felix struggled, 
manfully against this feeling. There was always 
a smile on his face, a twinkle ia his eye, a joke 
ever ready, and raillery in plenty, so that no one 
could tell the sad heart within; And the secret 
of this was that he felt in his conscience that he 
had a mission in this world, for the fulfilment of 
whi6h he had been brought into contact with 
Phillip : and this mission was to drive away the 
evil spirits with which his friend was possessed ;. 
and he devoted himself with the noblest unselfish- 
ness to his task. 

" I am like David, you know, old boy/' he used 
to say, " 1 have got to drive away the devils that 
afi9.ict you ; but, by Jingo, don't go shying knives 
in return like Saul, because it's better you should 
have an evil spirit in you than a knife in me. 
You see we laughing, empty-headed fellows are 
of some use in the world, if it's only to counteract 
you gloomy ones," than which he never spoke a. 
truer word. 

Thus, though he made light of his friend's 
trouble, it was nearly as much a burden to him as 
it was to Phillip. He had known him now for a 
number of years, having met him at Cambridge^ 
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and following the law of meeting extremes lie, the 
laughing, good-humoured Felix, was irresistibly 
attracted to Pensam the sad and gloomy, whose 
obedience to the same law resulted in their 
becoming fast friends and constant companions. 

Phillip had told him all he knew of his history, 
which was not very much, for it was perfectly 
true, that in addition to his mysterious habit, 
there was a mystery about his parentage, and 
had it not been for Felix's cheery words and 
consolatory friendship he would have sunk under 
the double burden. 

He had lived from his early infancy in a remote 
village in one of the remotest counties of England. 
In a six-roomed cottage, attended, governed, 
taught, and waited upon by an old woman, who 
was nurse, housekeeper, governess, and maid-of- 
allrwork (if such a phenomenon now exists), he 
dwelt until he was nearly sixteen, when her death 
left him absolutely alone in the world. But, 
though he was left alone, he was not left unpro- 
vided for, as a few days after the old woman's 
death a London banker called on him, and 
informed him that a considerable sum of money 
was lying at his credit at the bank — ^which money 
had been paid in more than twelve years before 
by a man giving the name of Deloitte, who then 
disappeared, leaving no trace behind. He had, 
however, left instructions that whenever a letter 
exactly worded as one he handed in, with the 
addition of the address, and signed "Edith 
Cayley," should arrive, the money should be 
paid over to the person named therein, and Phillip 
became the owner of a considerable fortune. 
He naturally questioned the banker very closely, 
but he could tell nothing more; he, however, 
handed Phillip the letters, one of which he imme- 
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-diately recognised as having been written by his 
late housekeeper, Mrs. Cayley, the other was in a 
writing quite unknown to him. 

Acting under the advice of Mr. Lennard, the 
banker, Phillip immediately came up to London, 
and engaged a tutor to repair the deficiencies 
which the old lady had left in his education ; and 
a few years after he entered at Cambridge, where 
the first happy event of his life occurred by his 
making the acquaintance of Felix Clewett. He 
had retained the two letters, had compared that of 
Deloitte with thousands of others, but without 
finding a single resemblance to his handwriting, 
and in despair he had given up any hope in that 
direction. 

This was his short, strange history ; it was all 
he knew about himself, and it was all that Felix 
knew. 

A year or two after Pensam had confided this 
to Felix, there occurred the second happy event 
of his life, namely, his meeting with a 
young lady of the name of Hilda Warleigh, 
of Warleigh Manor. He had met her in Paris 
.during a tour which she was making with her 
mother, and from the first moment he had loved 
her, thus settling for ever, at least to his own 
satisfaction, the truth of the theory of love at first 
.sight ; and impelled by his love he followed her 
through every capital in Europe, until her mother 
began to remark how singular it was that the 
gloomy fanatic, as she called him, should have 
business in the very same town as they, at the 
same time too ; and, like the prudent being she 
was, she put two and two together, and finally 
decided that it would be best for her daughter's 
happiness if she, or the parson, were to put one 
and one together. For which purpose she had 
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encouraged young Pensam's visits, and being a firno 
believer in the law of natnral selection, and a firmer- 
believer in her daughter's happiness, she had 
invited him to spend a few days at Warleigh 
Manor, with instructions to bring his friend Dr. 
Felix, to whom she had taken a great fancy. 

This evening, instead of feeling exbilarated by 
having been in the presence of the girl he loved^ 
Fensam was more depressed than he usually was,, 
and Felix, who had expected that the visit would, 
at least for a time, have caused his friend to 
forget his sorrows, was much disappointed at his. 
behaviour ; but, as he had made up his mind not 
to tolerate this moodiness, he kept up the waltz, 
and the whistling accompaniment until he had to 
give up both for want of breath, his lungs having 
temporarily stopped payment. Fensam looked on 
at hiis friend as he went through his somewhat 
uncouth movements, but he did not notice them^ 
his thoughts were far away. At length the 
cessation of Clewett's waltzing roused him, and 
with a start he turned to his friend, and said — 

" Yes, you fellows have a mission in this world, 
you bright, happy, cheerful ones. It is to make- 
our gloominess yet more gloomy by the contrast." 

" Nonsense, my dear boy. Our mission is to 
turn your darkness into sunshine. We bright 
sparks cannot possibly make anything darker ; it's 
against the laws of Nature. As for example. 
Tour cigar has gone out; I apply this lighted 
fuse to the end of it. Tou immediately perceive- 
the effect. You have brightness where you once 
had darkness. Q.E.D. Quite enough done." 

*'It's no use, Felix," Fensam said sadly, and 
slowly shaking his head; "it's no use, I tell you. 
To-night, old fellow, the "— 

" Not another word ; here comes someone who 
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won't stand this sort of thing even from you, and 
quite right too, by Jove. There's another mystery 
about you, Phil, and that is how yoxi ever 
managed to get such a girl as Hilda to fall in 
love with you. There, don't shake your head and 
frown in that way, I know it. Love always was 
as blind as a bat, so they say ; but love's friends 
are not, they're sharp enough I can tell you. 
Here she comes, too. Good-evening, Miss 
Warleigh, a very good evening indeed, and 
rendered doubly enjoyable by your presence ; but 
I think those clouds over there mean mischief,'* 
and the gentlemen tossed away their cigars and 
went forward to meet her. 

Miss Warleigh responded to Clewett's salutation 
with a smile which made his heart beat with envy 
of his friend who, he reflected, would one day 
become sole proprietor of all her sweet smiles. 
The next moment he was heartily ashamed of this 
envy which had given place to a feeling of thank- 
fulness that Pensam had been, or would be shortly, 
for the Great Question had not yet been asked, so 
lortunate as to secure such a charming girl, who 
would, if anyone could, dispel his gloominess. 
Therefore he gave thanks that his friend was not 
as other men, inasmuch as he was the possessor of 
Hilda's heart and would be shortly also of her 
hand. 

Although Felix was aware that the Great 
. Question had not yet been put, his perceptive 
qualities clearly convinced him that Phillip Pen- 
sam and Hilda Warleigh loved one another. He 
had followed up the whole course of the chain of 
love as, link by link, it had been paid out by the 
little god who manages these affairs ; and he had 
seen how first Phillip was entangled in its golden 
and gossamer windings, and then how, slowly but 
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surely, Hilda became entwined, until the two were 
so fast bound together that it needed but a little 
resolution on his friend's part, the trembling, 
blushing "Yes,'* the ring, and the wedding 
march, to complete the work so well begun by 
the little god aforesaid. 

He had strongly advised Pensam to speak out 
his mind to Hilda on this very visit, " or," said 
he, " there is no knowing you know this rival of 
yours, this Hiatt, might step in and carry off 
everything before your very eyes and under your 
very nose. Now the coast is quite clear, you'll be 
here with her for some days, with everything in 
your favour, thousands of opportunities, hundreds 
of secluded spots, a devoted friend to take charge 
of any third person who might be about, and 
nothing wanted but a little pluck, and then — ^but 
I won't anticipate." 

In response to these arguments, Phillip at length 
promised to settle the matter, be the result what 
it may (whereab Felix smiled) at his earliest 
opportunity. Why he had delayed he explained 
with tremulous voice, was that he did not — exactly 
know whether— a man afflicted — as he was, could 
— ever be loved by any girl ; and much more to 
the same effect, all of which made Felix laugh. 

^' Why, my dear fellow, I must speak out, this 
— I won't call it affliction, because it's not— this 
delusion of yours, is the very thing that has most 
interested her in you. Instead of its being your 
weakness it is your strength. It is the very thing 
she loves you for. Take my advice, go in and win, 
or — I'll cut your acquaintance for a thorough, 
coward." And to emphasize his remarks he cut 
certain semicircles in the air with his foot. 

He had spoken the truth. It was this mys- 
iicism about Phillip which had at first led Hilda 
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to take an interest in liim, an interest which 
deepened into pity at his tronble-laden life, and 
finally developed into a strong, burning lore. It 
was not love at first sight on her part, it was 
gradual, and therefore deep and lasting ; it was 
founded on somethiug more than the usual love of 
joung ladies, it rested on a deep sympathetic com- 
passion which completely flooded her fresh young 
heart. Hilda was barely above the middle height, 
her well-proportioned Umbs and rather muscular 
frame prevented her from looking small, and there 
was a stately bearing about her which involun* 
tarily compelled homage as to one of Nature's 
queens. She was of the truest Saxon mould. 
Her hair was golden, and upon it the sunlight on 
this particular evening rose and fell, and glinted, 
till it shone like a halo. Her eyes were bme, not 
that light stony blue which mars the beauty of so 
many English girls, but of a deep liquid blue 
into which one could look and look again, and 
^^ still fresh pleasure find ; " her cheeks were soft 
and tinged with red; and when she smiled a 
pair of dimples would peep from each* Her tohj 
lips just parted showed two rows of the whitert 
and most regular teeth, and her nose was ja«t the 
slightest tip-tilted, giving her an air of nemenn 
which was not the lea^ of her charms. No 
wonder that Phillip loved her. 

As she came up his eyes lost f ^ir a moment their 
usual sad expression when they lighted on her, 
and a smile waved across his face — and was gc^ne. 
He clasped her hand with great warmth tium^i 
he said nothing, and their eves met, and, tt/r a 
moment, the rest of the world was not in exist- 
ence as far as they were eaneemed* dewett^ 
seeing that he was not wanted, crept off mott^ 
ing, '<ril leave him to bis &te/ and they did ff 
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.notice his departare. Nor did they notice that 
the evening wind was slowly moving up hnge 
masses of clouds which seemed to be waiting only 
for a favourable opportunity to show of what stun 
they were made. Then the big drops began to 
fall, as yet singly, like minute guns, and Clewett, 
calculating that the whole matter would be settled 
long before the rain became serious, thought only 
of his own safety, and made for the house. On 
his way thither he encountered Hilda's mother, a 
buxom lady with bright cheeks and brighter eyes, 
despite her forty-three years, and on her face that 
kindly expression so habitual to the British matron 
and which we all love. She laughingly com- 
plimented Felix on the bravery he was displaying 
towards the rain-drops, and having pity on hina 
offered to take him over the picture gallery, which 
invitation he gladly accepted, and for tiie next 
hour engrossed in the explanations, conversation, 
and, perhaps not very valuable, but thoroughly 
enjoyable criticisms of the lady, he never once^ 
thought of the two he had left in the shrubbery. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE OATH. 



Apteb Clewett had left them Phillip, not absi>t 
lutely noticing his departure, yet conscious that 
they were alone, still retained his grasp of Hilda's 
hand which was quivering with emotion. 

" Hilda/^ His voice was low, and stem with 
^concentrated feeling. 

" Yes." 

*' Hilda,'' in the same low tone. 

" Phillip," she answered, involuntarily tighte^- 
ing her hold on his hand, and trembling with: a 
Tague kind of fear. 

" Hilda," he said for the third time, and then 
after a pause, "you are not afraid of me P" 

" Afraid of you, Phillip," she said, " why should 
I be afraid of you ? " 

"Because — ^because I love you," he replied, 
<5hokingly. 

There was a momentary silence ; then she said— 

" And is that anything to make me afraid of 
jovL 9 Because you love me — ^love — me," she re- 
peated. " Me. Oh, Phillip, would you be afraid 
of me if I were to tell you I love youP " 

" No, darling, no," he burst out, " only afraid 
Jor you," and his voice was low and tremulous. 

" I do not understand you, Phillip." 

" No, you may not now. But one day you wilL 
Perhaps — ^yes — ^it is better to tell all at once-naa 
few short moments you will understand me. But 
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first tell me — ^that I — am not — ^not mistaken — ^that 
yon — that my love is *' — 

"Phillip, Fhillip/' she cried, throwing herself 
into his arms. 

This was all he wanted. His question was 
answered, his doubt laid at rest. He was loved— 
by her. For a few moments a calm spread 
over his heart. The perpetual grief which was 
lodged there melted away. All was lost in that 
one consciousness that he was loved. Unheeding 
the drops which began to fall more frequently 
and heavier, he bent down and kissed the golden 
head on his breast, and smoothed down the ruffled 
tresses, and brushed back the hair which had 
fallen on to her forehead. A flash of lightnings 
darted across the heavens, followed by the 
rambling of thunder, and the wailing of the wind 
among the trees, on whose leaves the rain pattered. 
But what had these things to do with that man and 
woman in this supreme moment, the supremest of 
human life — they were not seen, nor noticed. 

At length she raised her head and looked into 
his face, but she did not speak. Phillip saw the 
questioning look in her eyes. 

"What is it, darling? " he half murmured. 

"Why should you be afraid /or me P Of what 
are you afraid P ** 

A spasm passed over his face, as supporting her 
with his arm, and gazing down into her eyes, he 
replied — 

" Listen, I will tell you all, though perhaps* 
when you have heard everything you may not 
think it worth troubling about, but " — 

" Anything that troubles you troubles me," she 
said, simply, but there was a world of meaning in. 
her voice which went to Phillip's soul. 

Thank you, darling, thank you," he cried^ 
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passionately kissing her upturoed face. "Now 
that I know I Lave your sympathy my task 
is lightened. It is a short story. Daring my 
childhood, if that part of my life can be called by 
that sweet name, I never saw or heard of a 
mother or father. I was kept for some incompre- 
hensible purpose hidden in a tiny village, with a 
sort of a nurse or governess, at whose feet I have 
often lain, and wept, and implored her to tell me who 
I was, who she was, and why we lived where we did 
— but not a word could I get from her. One day she 
died. The next, a banker from London came 
down. He told me I was the possessor of a large 
fortune, which had been left at the bank years 
before by a man, who, after giving directions as 
to how the rightful owner of the property was to 
be recognized, disappeared. Nothing more has 
ever been heard of him. I have two letters, one 
written by him, one by the old woman with whom 
I lived. These two letters are the only links 
which connect me with the obscure past. They 
are the only trace I have of my lost parents. 
Perhaps they are alive and know me ; perhaps they 
watch my efforts to break through the chain that 
binds me ; perhaps I have met them ; perhaps they 
are dead. Oh, this mystery is unbearable, un- 
bearable. It is fearful* It weighs me to the earth. 
It*'— 

" Phillip,^' said Hilda, softly, so softly that he 
had to bend to hear, " there is nothing in that to 
make me afraid of you. It is you I love — not your 
lost parents." 

Bj this time the rain was pouring heavily, the 
big drops fell on Hilda's upturned face, every 
minute a flash of lightnin<7 sped across the sky, 
but neither Phillip nor LI ilda heeded them; some- 
thing greater and grander filled their souls. 
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"But wait, wait, you have not heard all,*' 
Phillip went on. " Listen to the end, and then 
tell me that you do not fear me/* His voice be- 
came deep, and stern, as if he were struggling to 
keep it down. " From my earliest childhood a 
curse began to grow upon me. When, I know 
not, nor do I know when I first became conscious 
of it. The old woman noticed it, for she used to 
bind my right arm to my side for hours-bnt 
nothing could restrain it. I struggled with it day 
and night. I fought it with the despair of a very 
devU. But it was of no avail. It grew with me. 
It conquered me. Now you know to what I am 
referring. Tou have seen it I know. It is this 
thrice infernal habit which has cursed me from 
my infancy. Why, oh heaven, why was it fastened 
on me ? ** he called aloud, his voice sounding shrill, 
and high above the shrieking elements, for the 
storm had begun to rage with all its strength ; 
and as he held up one hand to the black sky, and 
with the other supported Hilda, a scroll of molten 
flame rent the darkness above. 

His hat had fallen to the ground ; the wind 
blew and scattered his long black hair over his 
pallid forehead ; the rain poured on his face, and 
streamed down his ashy cheeks. 

Hilda trembling with terror, clung closer to 
him, she tried to speak, but her lips would not 
move. To her overwrought imagination the lurid 
lightning seemed to be playing about his head, 
and the crashing of the thunder, and the scream- 
ing of the tempest prevented her from hearing the 
words he was shouting to the heavens, as he waved 
his clenched hand, which glinted white in the 
quivering lights. 

For a moment there was a pause in the storm, 
during which Hilda heard Phillip^s voice. 
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" Swear, swear,'' he cried, " swear by all that is 
holy that for the rest of your life you will devote 
yourseK to the breaking down of this fearful my- 
stery. Quick, quick/^ he shouted. 

** I swear," she exclaimed, falling back in his 
arms in a swoon, and at the same moment a shoot- 
ing, darting rod of lurid gold, and red, and purple- 
green, swept across the sky, tearing the gloom 
with its jagged edge from east to west, followed 
by a pealing crash, as the parted heavens re- 
joined. 

" Thank God, thank God," Pensam muttered, as 
<^tching up the almost lifeless body he bore it 
-swiftly into the Manor House. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MSB. WABLEIOh's POBTSAIT. 



Wableigh Manor was an old red-brick house of 
the Elizabethean style, having a wing of the non- 
descript Georgian, and a tower, both added by a 
Warleigh who had lived " when George the Third 
was King." It stood on a slope in a park of about 
eight hundred or a thousand acres, well-timbered, 
oaks and elms in abundance, and with its gables, 
red tiles, ivy-covered walls, and avenue of chest- 
nuts, it was the model of an English mansion 
house. 

Inside it was roomy, both as regfards number 
and size. There were^drawing-rop^, bedrooms, 
sitting-rooms, breakfast-rooms without number, 
and above all a picture gallery in which paintings 
of more than three centuries had accumulated, 
and of which their owners were profoundly proud. 
The owners in question were Mrs. Warleigh, relict 
of Thomas George Warleigh- Warleigh, whose 
body lay in the family vault in the churchyard, and 
Hilda Temple Warleigh- Warleigh his daughter, 
only child and heiress. 

It was to the picture gallery that Mrs. Warleigh 
conducted Felix Clewett, and it was in the picture 
gallery that he passed the next hour totally re- 
gardless of the storm which was raging outside. 
Mrs. Warleigh, like many good-natured ladies 
who own picture galleries, flattered herself most 
sincerely, that she understood all about the 
pictures, explaining to him the merits and 
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demerits of each, giving a history where they had 
one, and regretting she could not when there was- 
not one. Felix, who knew nothing whatever of 
pictures, accepted all her statements in as good a 
faith as she made them. For instance, he was 
informed that a black oak frame enclosing a 
polished black surface, with a dozen big cracks 
running at all angles over it, and so shiny that he 
had to step back to the opposite side of the room 
before he could make out that it was not a square 
patch of tar on the wall, was a Vandyke ; whilst 
opposite to it was its exact counterpart which he* 
learnt was a Claude ; and he implicitly believed 
what he was told. 

At length they stood before the portrait of a 
frowning old gentleman with a pointed beard, mild 
oval eyes, rufles round his neck, tight hose, a 
sword, and a broad-brimmed hat, pointed, to match 
the beard. 

"An ancient Warleigh, I presume," Clewett 
observed. 

" Yes — ^he might almost be termed an ancestor,, 
although Hilda's father is descended through a 
different line. This is one of the Warleighs of 
Elizabeth's time, knighted for his good looks and 
civility to his illustrious sovereign, with whom 
there had existed a flirtation ; one of the many 
which that estimable lady had." 

" You are very hard on her Majesty, madam. 
But there's an interesting look about him, never- 
theless. Is there no story or legend connected with 
him ? " Clewett asked. 

" Well, there is a story handed down of Sir 
Walter. Of how the Queen went masquerading^ 
as a haymaker on his estate, and of his having 
fallen in love with her and promising to marry 
her, though she was only a haymaker; and how 
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she encouraged him and carried on a little loFe 
affair, and how he kissed her before his mother 
and sister, and how she finally revealed herself 
and knighted him on the spot. But it is my 
private opinion, Dr. Clewett, that the old gentle- 
man knew who she was all the time. But 9± all 
events that^s the family story.^' 

" And a very pretty one too. It would make a 
very good subject for a painting." 

" It would make a nice picture, but I don't quite 
believe it is true. I think it must have been in- 
vented by some member of the family who found 
that the Warleighs were behind the other families 
in not having a legend of their very own.*' 

An exclamation from her companion caused her 
to look round, and she saw him standing in front 
of a portrait of a young lady in a blue robe, her 
face all smiles and dimples, while her dark blue 
•eyes seemed to look from out of the canvas. 

" Who is this beautiful girl ? '' Clewett asked, 
standing: in front of the painting. 

Mrs. Warleigh blushed slightly, laughed a silvery 
little laugh, and said — 

" Can't you guess ? " 

Clewett saw the blush, which at once gave him 
a hint ; and looking first from Mrs. Warieigh's 
face to the picture and then back again, he said — 

"Yes, of course. It's your own self, Mrs« 
Warleigh of Warleigh," and he fixed an admir- 
ing look on the canvas. 

" Yes," Mrs. Warleigh replied, in a low tone. 
'** That was how I looked when I first came here. 
A good many years ago now. Come," she said, 
taking his arm, "let us go into the drawing-room," 
.iajid she led him away. 

Outside the storm was stiU raging, and Mrs. 
Warleigh, who disliked thunder and hated 
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lightning, rang the bell for the curtains to be 
drawn and the candles lit. Then she went to the 
piano, strummed a few notes, sang through a few 
bars of a song, and finally, with a sigh, threw her- 
self into a Ijw easy chair, and begged Clewett^s 
pardon for not feeling incKned to do anything. 
The doctor plainly saw from this restlessness that 
there was something on her mind ; for a minute 
or two there was silence, then Mrs. Warleigh 
wheeled her chair close up to the sofa whereon 
he sat, and taking his hand in hers, wrung it 
without speaking, and then dropping it, stood up 
before him. He was so astonished that he lost his 
Toice, and before he could find it Mrs. Warleiofh 
spoke. 

" Dr. Clewett, forgive me for behaving in this 
manner, but I can't help it. My daughter — tell 
me something, for you must know something — at 
least, more than I do. I have a mother's heart, 
and I must speak the thoughts that are in it. 
Tour friend, Phillip ; does he love her? '^ 

" As his own life,^' Felix replied emphatically. 
*' Are you perfectly, perfectly certain of that ? '' 
" As certain as I know I exist." 
" Then why doesn't he speak ? why doesn^t he 
teU her ? '^ 

" He has by now, madam, I strongly suspect ; 
and if I might be allowed so to express myself, he 
was a big fool to leave it so late. 1 believe he was 
going to speak to her this very evening.'^ 

" I cannot help feeling — sometimes thinking — 
that perhaps she will not be happy. It is such a 
risk to give one's child away after having lived 
with her, and brought her up; but I should not 
mind the parting if I knew she was happy." 

" Pensam would lay down his life for her if that 
would make her happy/* Clewett said. 
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" And lie is so strange, so peculiar. There is 
something about him that! can't quite understajid. 
He is so— so mysterious/* 

" H'm, yes ; he is a little eccentric sometimes, 
hut it's nothing to he alarmed at. Thousands of 
people in this world are eccentric — people, too, 
that we least suspect of being so." 

'••Dr. Clewett,'' Mrs. Warleigh said, looking 
him full in the face, " do you know anything abont 
him that would account for this mysteriousness ? 
If you do, tell me. Eemember, I am Hilda's 
mother." 

" The only thing I know about him is that he's 
the most peculiar fellow I, or anyone else, ever met. 
He has got a kind of delusion, an idea that there 
is something the matter with him ; in the same 
way, I suppose, that some people always imagine 
that they are suffering from a complaint of which 
ihey are really as free as air." 

" No — no ; it is more than that. This delusion 
of his is deeper than an imaginary illness. It ha,s 
fixed itself upon him, and I can plainly see that 
he cannot shake it ofP," Mrs. Warleigh said. 

'^ I daresay he could if he tried, because there's 
no habit so strong as never to be overcome ; and I 
have no doubt that this habit he has acquired — ^this 
knack, I might call it, of moving his fingers so 
peculiarly — can be conquered. And as for being 
so deeply troubled about it, why it's very absurd 
of him to notice it. Besides, his love for Miss 
Warleigh will soon cure him of all this gloominess. 
It's nothing to be grieved about, really, my dear 
Mrs. Warleigh ; don't think anything more about 
it, it's only his temperament." 

" Yes, I know it is. I've watched this sadness 
which seems to have settled on him until my heart 
sinks within me sometimes at the thought that. 
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perhaps, I have made a mistake in permitting — in 
^encouraging liim ; bat Hilda loves him so, I conld 
not do otherwise. Do you think I could ? '^ she 
asked Clewett appealinglj. 

" It is the very best thing you could have done. 
It will be the making of your daughter's happi- 
ness, and it will dispel this shadow which seems 
to have come over Phillip; but, of course, that 
last result is not of much consequence, because 
this shadow will go of its own accord," he added 
quickly. 

^^ But suppose this shadow, instead of melting 
away, should deepen ; suppose he should never be 
able to cure himself of this melancholy — ^think 
what a life lies before my darling Hilda, my only 
child; the misery to which she might be doomed. 
The tiiought is unsuppgrtable ; I ought to have 
thought of all this before I allowed them to love 
each other. It is too late now — '^ 

** Mrs. Warleigh," Clewett interrupted, " I tell 
you that if you had searched the whole world over 
for a husband for Hilda, you would not have found 
a better-hearted, manlier fellow, than Pensam; 
and I'll stake my existence on this, that as soon as 
he has solved this secret which hangs around him, 
he will be a different man. And I know that 
sooner than allow a hair of your daughter's head 
to be injured, he will lay down his own life." 

** Ah, that dreadful secret ! " said Mrs. War- 
leigh, with a sigh. 

Phillip had frankly told her of his great trouble, 
viz., his ignorance as to his origin, but he had 
never said anything to her about the singular 
habit with which he was afflicted ; and sometimes 
a fearful thought would come into his mind, only 
to be again and again ejected. Perhaps he was 
-weak in his intellect. But a few second's convert 
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sation with him at once dispelled this idea, which 
went only, however, to return like a hack-biting- 
friend, in Phillip's absence. It was to throw some 
light on this suspicion which made her ask Clewett 
if he could account in any way for his peculiar 
nature. 

She leaned back in her chair and sighed once or 
twice. Despite Clewett's reassuring words, she 
was still a little ill at ease; but she adhered 
to her old resolve, that if Hilda loved Phillip she 
would do all in her power to bring about the 
happy issue ; so she remained silent for some time,, 
persuading herself to accept Dr. Clewett's com- 
forting statements. 

But her thinking was suddenly interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who exclaimed excitedly, 
** Miss Hilda — dead gone off — ^Mr. Pensam — ^in 
sitting-room!" and then rushed out again, 
followed by her agitated mistress. Clewett also 
followed, and meeting the Limpet in the hall,, 
enquired what was the matter. 

" Fainted — storm. Lightning too much for her. 
Doctor wanted." 

Felix, suddenly remembering that he was a 
doctor, went into the sitting-room, where he found 
Hilda on the sofa with her head on her mother's 
bosom, quite insensible. Mrs. Warleigh was 
sobbing over her and kissing her, and bathing her 
temples, and ordering servants about, and giving 
directions so quickly, that it seemed as if she did 
them all at once. Pensam was kneeling beside the 
sofa, holding one of Hilda^s hands and gently 
rubbing it. He was quite self-possessed, but there 
was an eager, anxious look in his eyes, which Mrs» 
Warleigh, agitated as she was, noticed, and after- 
wards remembered, greatly to her own comfort, 
for it showed the strong love which was in his 
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lieart. He had seen Clewett enter tke room, 
but he made no sign ; he continued chafing the 
white, helpless hand which lay in his own; and 
Pelix, after he had felt her pulse, could find nothing 
better to do than to hold a cup containing iced 
water and vinegar, into which Mrs. Warleigh 
occasionally dipped a handkerchief which she ap- 
plied to the fainting girFs forehead. 

Whilst they were thus occupied, and at the very 
same moment that Hilda revived, their eyes 
happened to alight on Pensam, and they saw him 
onconsciously make the curious movement about 
his throat with one of his hands. Mrs. Warleigh 
watched the thin white fingers slowly twining and 
intertwining, and her blood ran cold ; for it brought 
back the dreadful suspicion which she thought she 
had almost driven away. Hilda^ too, noticed it ; 
and it recaUed to her mind, with unspeakable 
vividness, the vow she had just made and the love 
she had won. 
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Dabk and silent. Dark and silent was the attic 
of a house standing, or rather held up by two 
others, who, in their turn, were themselves held 
up, in a row known as Jonathan Street, Lambeth. 
It was midnight, and the occupaDts of the space 
enclosed by four walls, a floor and a roof — ^it could 
scarcely be called a room —were asleep. They were 
two in number, a man and a woman ; and they laj 
with their clothes on, huddled up on a pile of 
straw in a corner. But for them the space was 
empty. There was no furniture whatever, and the 
floor was broken in some places, wherein it differed 
not from the roof, through which the blackness of 
ihe night might have been seen. The walls, 
which had once been whitewashed, were now soot- 
washed, smoke-stained, cobwebbed, and mildewed. 
In brief, the chamber was the incarnation of 
dilapidation. 

The silence was occasionally broken by the 
heavy breathiug of the sleepers, and by the rattling 
of the mice and rats in the walls as they pursued 
their midnight revels, lords of a domain which had 
been handed down to them by their fathers. 
Suddenly Big Ben boomed; twelve strokes it 
struck. A new day with all its hopes, fears, temp- 
tations, and despair, was ushered into the world. 

Scarcely had the echoes of the twelfth stroke 
quivered away when one of the sleepers silently 
rose, and cautiously crept to the door. It was the 
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woman. Turning round to see that the man was 
still sleeping, she gently glided down the stairs, 
which creaked under every step. There were,; 
other lodgers in the house who she feared, too, 
would be disturbed by the sound of her progress ; 
but, to her relief, they heard her not. She gained 
the street, and then, for the first time, she breathed 
freely. 

After proceeding a few yards, she turned to look 
ut the window of the room she had just left. But 
it was quite dark. He was still sleeping; he 
would have struck a light if he had awoke and 
perceived her absence. 

*'No, Luke Nike,*' she said softly to herself, 
^^ this time the sleeping draught has taken effect, 
though it was home-made ; and by the time you 
are awake, your beloved Jane Barter will be a few 
miles away. So good-bye; '' and she waved her 
hand in the direction of the window. 

But if she was safe from the sleeping Luke Nike 
she knew she was not safe from the wide-awake 
policeman; so she crept silently along in the 
shadow of the houses, for well she knew that she 
would be regarded with a certain amount of sus- 
picion by the police should she encounter any ; a 
suspicion that might lead to inconvenient question- 
ing, and possibly to still more inconvenient deten- 
tion. But as the momingbecame lighter she became 
bolder, and by about six o'clock she was audaciously 
and bravely trudging along in the middle of the 
street; and within an hour or two she had left 
London a few miles behind. Then, for the first 
time, she halted. 

Jane Barter, at first sight, would certainly not 
have taken the fancy of a stranger. She was 
•dressed, if such a term can be used, in an old 
plaid gown, greasy and ragged with use and age. 
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A bonnet, whereof the chief ornaments were two 
faded green ribbons, was set npon her head, which,, 
in its tum^ was set npon as stooping and rounded 
a pair of shoulders as ever were themselves set on 
mortal woman. Her hair, unkempt and straggling,, 
was as black as a raven's wing, except that here 
and there thin threads of white made tbetnselyes 
apparent. She seemed to be a woman of about 
fifty-five, though in reality she was quite ten years 
younger. But there was something about her face 
which, at a second glance, would arrest attention, 
though grimed with weather and hard usage. Her 
forehead was high, though concealed by the heavy 
shock of hair which hung over it. Her eyes were 
black, and on being looked into, had a deep, far 
away expression, which seemed to have a history 
of its own. Her nose was welJ-shaped, and her 
cheeks had a weird kind of faded beauty about 
them. Her mouth, though weak, was symmetrical, 
but there was a sneer round the corners which de- 
tracted from it, and caused an onlooker to recoil. 
These characteristics would not be noticed at first 
sight, so hidden were they by the wrinkles and the 
griminess and the straggling hair; it needed a 
critical examination to find them out. 

She had chosen for her halting-place a Uttle 
patch of green facing a small public-house, in front 
of which was a trough for horses to drink from. 
Into this she plunged her face, heated by the long 
tramp she had gone through ; and overcome with 
thirst, she drank deeply. Considerably cooled by 
repeated dips, she was just turning round to find 
some little nook or corner in which to indulge in a 
few minutes' sleep before making a fresh start, 
when she was addressed by a dark-coloured son of 
travel, who was leaning against the wall of the 
house smoking. 
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" Well, lass, that ain't much of a breakfast to 

make after such a long walk as thee's had this 

. , ,, ° 'J. - 

mornin / 

Jane looked at the gipsy for a moment before 
replying to his observation ; when, satisfied with 
the good-humoured look on his face, and remem- 
bering that he had overtaken her on the road at 
the head of his little tribe, she replied — 

" It's as much as I can afford, friend, without 
running into debt/' 

At the sound of her voice the gipsy looked at 
her keenly. It was not often that the tramps 
he met with had such a soft one, nor spoke so 
correctly. 

'' Lass," said he, " thee'st not always been as 
thou art." 

She changed colour for a brief second, but she 
rapidly recovered herself, as she replied quickly, 
with a laugh — 

" And perhaps thee art not always as thou Ought 
to be." ^ 

'^Well, thee'st quite welcome to think what 
thee likes, my dear, about that, because there's 
no harm done one way or t'other. But if as thee 
sez all the brekfas' thou was going' to get this 
momin' was out of yon horse-trough, why, coifie 
along wi' me and have a bit such as I can afford.^ 

Jane readily accepted the gipsy's invitation, 
and followed him to the side of the hofol, where 
she came upon the encampment, consisting bf tWo 
vans, a couple or three horses, a couple of men^'a 
couple of wives, and a score or more of children, 
who stared at her as she entered one of the queer 
vehicular habitations, in which she partook of a 
welcome, though humble, breakfast, for which she 
was devoutly thankful. It is true she had a 
jpenny or two in her pocket, but these she had 
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intended to expend on the two or three meak 
which she calculated would be necessarj- to 
sustain her for the next two or three days that 
wonld elapse before her destination was reached. 
The gipsj) ^ho seemed to have taken a f ajicj to 
her, asked her whither she was bound. 

<* To the village of Warleigh," she replied. 

'^ If that be the case^ lass/' said he, " and thee 
dust not object to sleep wi' the kids, I'll give thee 
a lift so far, as we be goin' right through the 
place, and welcome to 'ee, sez I, wi' all my heart." 

Jane accepted his offer after a little hesitation, 
for Black Jack and his family were perfect 
strangers to her ; but the prospect of a three days' 
tramp with one meal a day was not very tempting, 
so she decided to accept his invitation. Accord- 
ingly she was installed as one of them, and half- 
an-hour afterwards they were on the way to 
Warleigh. 

Before the end of her two days' journey Jane 
fiQly realized the truth of the saying that adver- 
sity makes us acquainted with strange bedfellows^ 
for in all conscience her bedfellows were strange 
enough. Three little girls and two smaller boys 
were not the pleasantest bedfellows, to say the 
least of them, but Jane was not the woman to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, she was only too 
thankful to get a lift on her way, so she made 
herself as comfortable as she could, and in due 
time her forbearance was rewarded by the arrival 
of the caravan and all in it at the picturesque 
Kentish village. Here, with her few pence in 
her pocket, she took leave of her friends, who 
went on their way richer by a promise which she 
had given them, that if ever it shoxdd happen 
to be in her power to do them a good deed in 
return for the one they had done her, she would 
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clo it. Not much to live on, but something to 
keep. 

It was about seven o'clock when Jane reached 
the village, and as it was still very light, being, 
as a matter of fact, the early part of the summer, 
she wandered about the village as if uncertain 
what to do next. First she inspected the little 
draper's shop kept by Mrs. Wellpop, whose 
daughters were by far the finest dressed of the 
village lasses, a fact of which no one seemed more 
fully aware than the vain little bodies themselves ; 
and although their father was a local preacher, 
and did weekly anathematize the extravagant love 
of dress of the wealthy — ^what was that to his wife 
and daughters, it only showed who was the 
ruling spirit of his house. Ah, worthy, good Mr. 
Wellpop, you differ not from the rest of your sex ; 
as all the world knows that the more you denounce 
a particular feminine failing abroad the more does 
it reign at home. 

Jane then visited the baker's shop, and after 
having mechanically counted the number of loaves 
on the two shelves, and the number of buns 
beneath, she moved off listlessly, and kept on 
moving until she reached a white house, owned 
bv a retired stock-jobber, who would be a squire 
if he could, and whose house was called a " Hall," 
and whose sons gave themselves airs and tried to 
be each a squire in himself. She leisurely inspected 
the exterior of the *^ Hall," and was then ordered 
off by a son, whose chief characteristic was an 
extremely queer shaped jaw, a queemess of shape 
which had the effect of giving him an assinine 
look, no doubt an index to the quality of brain 
within. 

Jane then wandered past the house of the 
^retired officer on half-pay, of the respectable 
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^Idow, of the sncoesfjful fanner, of the local 
brewer, and of the dwellings of the other pote&* 
tates who go to make up the sum total of tlie 
aristocracy of a Kentish village. She passed the 
Yicarage, inhabited by a kindly, genial gentleman, 
whose kindness and geniality were of far more 
practical effect than his sermons ; and then she 
found herself (with a start, for she was not think* 
ing whither her feet were taking her) in the lovely 
churchyard. She hesitated for a few moments 
whether to stay there or go elsewhere, finally 
deciding to stay. It was now nearly nine o'clock 
and the sun was slowly dipping out of sight* 
Not a sound could be heard except here and there 
the chirping of some sleepy bird that had gone to 
rest. It was one of those calm evenings on which 
the soul sinks into silent communion with 
Nature, and Jane, hardened though she was by 
a life of sin, misfortune^ and misery, was touched. 
A tear, the Brst she had shed for years, dropped 
at her feet, another was quivering on her eye- 
lash, but, angry at this display of weakness, she 
dashed it away with the back of her hand, 
blaming herself for a " weak-minded greenhorn," 
She was no stranger to that churchyard, though 
it was years since she was last in it, and more 
than one happy scene of the past would float in the 
air before her eyes, until she absolutely swore 
with rage. 

" Enough of this weakness, you fool,^* she said 
to herself; ^' what is the past to you 9 The present 
is what you have to deal with.*' 

In a few minutes she arrived at a large, white, 
square structure which marked the site of a 
family vault of some consequence. It was 
apparently the object of her search, for she stood 
some time before it reading the inscription, oufc 
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In deep black letters, that was on an oblong slab 
in front. It ran as follows :— 

Racred to the Memory of 

Thomas Grorgr Waklbioh-Wableioh, 

OS Warleiffh Mamor, Kenty Eaquire, 

Obit., 18-^. -^tat Twenty-Three. 

" One shall be taken the other left J* 

" Aye," she muttered, '* one was taken — and the 
other left. Yes, where is she ? He was taken, 
was he; and does he see me here? Euined, 
crushed^ desolate. Curse him^ curse him, a 
thousand curses on his tomb ! " 

Her eyes glared with passion, her whole frame 
shook to and fro, her hands clenched one into 
the other, and imprecations rolled out of her livid 
lips. 

" Yes, nearly twenty-five years ago, Thomas 
Warleigb. Does your memory now go back to 
that time P Can you think of yourself, and of me, 
as we were twenty-five years ago P Did you see 
me as I have been since that time P Do you see 
me as I am now P *' 

These words were delivered in hoarse muttering 
tones, which deepened into an inarticulate gurgle 
as the passion under which she was labouring 
grew in intensity. Presently to her passion- 
wrought imagination the figure of the man upon 
whom she was calling rose, shadowy and solemn, 
from the depths of the grave. She heard it say, 
■** Why do you trouble my rest P *' She knew not 
that it was but the creation of her own fancy, 
aided by the strength of memory* She was given 
over to the Demon of Passion. 

** Why do I trouble your rest ! Why do I 
trouble your rest 1 Why did you trouble mine? 
Why did you curse my life, and not mine alone, 
hoi another's ? Did you atop in your mad desires 
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to consider his rest 9 You are standing there* 
before me. Where have yon come from 9 Where- 
have yon come from P Tell me where he is that I 
may go to him. Yon wonld stop the way. Yon, 
the blasting wind of my life. Yon stop me. 
Why?'' 

Her voice had risen to a shriek which rang out, 
the only discord of that calm evening, and the 
villagers began to follow its sound until they 
arrived at the churchyard gate, where a little 
cluster of them congregated, awe-stricken, watch- 
ing the stranger-woman, as with finger pointed 
over the vault she screamed in a manner vrhich 
made their blood run cold. Not noticing them, 
she continued — 

"Can you repair the vTrong you have done? 
Can you give me back that precious life ? Can 
you rejoin that which death has parted — at your 
bidding? Can you bring together the scattered 
family ? Can you restore the happy home ? All, . 
all of which was mine. If you can, Thomas 
Warleigh, I abjure you to do so.'' 

But the shade seemed only to answer, sadly — 

" Woman, woman, leave me in peace." 

'* In peace ! Are yoUy then, in peace ? Is that 
the reward of your crimes? In peace," she- 
shrieked. Her eyes were growing faint with the 
exhaustion that the violence of her passion was 
bringing on. The figure seemed to fade away. 
*' To hell with you ! To hell ! " she screamed as 
it disappeared, and she was lefb standing gazing - 
at an empty space. 

Without a word she turned, and walking straight 
to the gate swept by the group of villagers, wha 
shrank on either side; and then disappeared in 
the shadows of the twilight. 

As the rustics slowly dispersed there were manj 
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profound shakings of the head, and mysterious 
nods, and confidential whispers. Some of them 
said she was drunk, but others affirmed her walk 
was too steady to admit of that idea, they were 
inclined to think she was mad, and ought at once 
to be locked up. But there were one or two of 
the older men who seemed to hold some other 
notion, and one of them, old Jonas Kingston, gave 
vent to that opinion. 

" It be a very strange perceedin', very, there's 
no doubt about that, none at all ; leastways, that's 
my opinion on the matter. But what be so strange- 
is that she should a cum to the grave, and talked 
to Young Squire as if he were before her in life, 
on the anniversary o* the very night he were^ 
murdered." 



CHAPTER Vm. 



HB. HIATT AT HOME. 

Bap, rap, rap. '* Confound the fellow, he sleeps 
like a corpse." Bap, rap, rap, rap, rap-p-p. 
*' That'll wake him, Fll warrant." The rapper 
was right. In response to the last series of raps, 
sounds of yawning, and stretching, and grumbling 
were heard from the inside of the room, on the 
outside of whose door the rapper had been bruis- 
ing and warming his knuckles, and the rappee, 
with language not often reported, but very often 
used, rolled oat of bed, and unlocking the door, 
let the stranger at his gates in, jumping back into 
bed again. 

He was a little upset at having thus to get oat, 
and he asked the rapper snappishly — 

" What d'ye want ? '' 

" A little good temper,*' he replied. 

** Very well, take it and go.'* 

" Thanks." In his blandest tones. 

Seeing that his visitor did not intend to be put 
out, or to put himself out, the rappee lay back on 
his pillow, threw his arms under his head, and 
prepared to receive any explanation as to his early 
visit that his companion might be prepared to offer. 

The bedroom in which the above little scene took 
place was one of a suite of rooms inhabited by 
Francis Hiatt, Esquire, who had entered f or thebar, 
but had apparently given that up, and had entered 
for something far more closely allied to the Devil* 
The room was famished luxuriously^ according to 
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ihe taste of its owner and oecnpant. On the walldi 
were prints of notorious ballet-girls, notorious 
jockeys and horses, notorious bruisers, and a 
number of other portraits of a number of other 
individuals, companions, acquaintance, and friends 
of Hiatt, all of whom might be appropriately 
classed under the heading of notorious black- 
guards. There was some taste displayed in tha 
selection and arrangement of the furniture, which 
was of oak and brown morocco leather, having a 
monogram stamped in silver on the backs and 
cushions of the chairs. The carpet was of the 
best Brussels, and the washstand and dressing- 
table were marble-topped. A whip was hung on 
a fox's head over the door, and on a chair was 
thrown a riding suit. Boots, hats, ends of cigars, 
riding gloves, billiard cues, BeWs Life^ walking 
sticks, coats and slippers were lying mixed up all 
over the room. 

The visitor did not express any surprise at this 
untidiness, for he was well used to it— in fact he 
could not remember the room having ever been in 
any other condition, and he sat down on a chair 
having on it a number of garments which he did 
not even take the trouble to move* H e was a very 
handsome man, was this visitor, standing full six 
feet in his stockings, straight, as regards his figure, 
as a needle, but as regards his figures as crooked 
as a hair-pin, and as regards his intercourse with 
his fellow man as sharp as the needle aforesaid. 
His shoulders well set back, and his chest thrown 
forward, even when at his ease, plainly indicated 
that he was, or had been, in Her Majesty's service. 
His features were regularity itself, and when he 
was angry there was a look of firmness about him 
which would have given anyone ignorant of his 
character the idea that he was a man of great 
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force of will. This look of firmness, however, 
departed with the bad temper which had brought 
it into existence, and the man looked what he really 
was — a weak-minded scamp. His mouth, though, 
well-shaped^ was never at rest ; it was constantly 
moving, which told at once of irresolution ; and 
his eye, piercing as it was, rarely looked anyone 
full in the face. There was a f urtiveness about it 
which told of wickedness and dissimulation. He 
was well dressed, evidently with much care ajid 
thought. His garments were of the latest fashion- 
able cut, of the best material, and fitted him so 
well that they added to the regularity of his figure. 

Having seated himself he took out a cigar from 
A Sussian leather case, bearing on the outside his 
crest in silver, lit it, and without a word of apology 
or explanation, began to fill the room with smoke. 

This man was Sydney Slivyce, the bosom friend, 
counsellor, and in the early days of his noviciate, 
the instructor and guide of Francis Hiatt. 

"You are calling confoundedly early," said 
Hiatt, not having received the desired explanation ; 
^* confoundedly early." 

"So I have, dear boy. So I have," replied 
Slivyce, puflBng vigorously at his cigar. 

" Been burnt out, I suppose, or perhaps land- 
lady turned you out for not stumping up, or bailiff 
in charge, or " — 

" All, dear boy, all. You've guessed the truth." 

" Well, what the deuce have you come for ? '* 

" To see what I could get. The truth is, old 
fellow, I'm so infernally pressed that I must do 
.something desperate unless I can land some 
' ready ' somewhere." 

" I'm not surprised ; that's your chronic state. 
It's no use coming to me to help you, because I 
<5an't and won't. That's fiat." 
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*' But you won't say that until you've had a look 
Tound to see what you can do. Do what you can 
for me, there's a good fellow.*' 

" I've told you I can't do anything." 

'* You're not the man to let an old friend down 
at a moment's notice, I know. It wouldn't be 
Frank Hiatt to do such a shabby thing as that." 

** But I tell you I'm rather close myself. Just 
got enough to carry me on until next swag day." 
This last elegant phrase stood for quarter day, on 
which day certain dividends were due, and were 
paid to the speaker. 

''Tou'U get it all back again. Every penny 
of it." 

« No." 

" But you see — confound it, I must have it— on 
my honour I'll pay it all back." 

« I tell you "— 

" Then you won't." 

*'No." 

"Then be damned to you for a mean, miserly 
flint, that won't help a friend out of a difficulty. 
It's not like Frank Hiatt." 

As Slivyce fired what was apparently his parting 
shot, he left the room, and banging the door 
behind him, stood outside waiting the result. The 
bolfc had been well aimed. Hiatt, like many a 
fool before him, could not stand a sneer combined 
with a spice of flattery, so he called out — crossly 
€nough — 

" Confound you, Sli — come back." 

Slivyce, with the same half-injured look on his 
face, that he had put on just before leaving, stood 
in the half-opened doorway. 

"Weill" 

" Well ! " Hiatt repeated, " how much do you 
want 9 " 
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'* Three hundred and eighty ponnds.*' 

A frown was the only response Hiatt made. 

** I thought so," said Slivyce, sadly, moving to^ 
go. ^* I must now go to the Devil. My old friend 
stands at a trifle." 

"Who said he did?" his old friend asked 
gruffly. " Go in the next room and dra-w me a 
promissory note, and I'll give you my cheque.'' 

The exchange was accordingly effected. Hiatt's 
paper, worth three hundred and eighty pounds, 
was changed for Slivyce's, worth exactly nothing. 
This was not the first transaction of this nature 
which the friends had made, in which the rate of 
exchange was against Hiatt. 

Slivyce wrung his friend's hand with suppressed 
gratitude. 

*' Pardon me, pardon me, old fellow," he cried, 
** I was hasty, my temper overcame me. A thousand 
thanks for the dear old boy ; you are as true as 
steel, as generous as a prince. By Jove I didn't 
get a wink of sleep last night thinking how I 
should get out of this difficulty, and you have 
saved me from the Jews, old fellow ; a thousand 
thanks." 

His gratitude, however, speedily cooled down, 
in fact his cigar lasted far longer, and Hiatt, who 
had recovered his good humour, sat on the side of 
the bed. 

" Sli, I've got a scheme in my head." 

" Yes." 

**Tes, I have, a d — d good one, too." 

« Well, let's have it." 

" You see, as I told you jnst now, Fm getting 
confoundedly short of the needful." 

*^ Which means you are getting too big for your 
clothes.'* 

« Precisely." 
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" That is, the bigger you get for your clothes 
the shorter you get.'* 

Slivyee could adBEord to indulge in facetious para- 
doxes at his friend's expense, so he lay back in his 
chair gazing at the ceiling, and only blowing out 
clouds of smoke, waiting for opportunities for 
fresh jokes, 

" Exactly. My expenditure refuses to be kept 
under my control. If I cut down on one thing I 
find I spend the extra amount on another." 

" Yes, an excess of expenditure over revenue is 
a serious evil, especially if it threatens to become 
chronic, any Chancellor of the Exchequer will tell 
you that. Then I suppose your scheme is in some 
way to grapple with this evil." 

'' It is." 

"I suppose then, you contemplate reducing 
your expenditure as the basis of your * arrange- 
ment.' " 

" I shall not reduce a penny. In fact I hope to 
spend more." 

" By Jove. You've not made two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, but you'll be of vastly 
more service if youVe hit on a dodge by which a 
fellow can spend more than ever and still keep his 
expenditure down. What the deuce then is this 
wonderful scheme ? " 

" Marriage." 

Slivyee blew a whifE of disappointment. 

"Phew. Is that all? It's played out." 

*^ Not at all. It holds as good now as ever it 
did." 

" But it's such a confounded big undertaking." 

" Like hanging, its soon over. You're led up 
to the altar, the knot is tied, the ring is put on. 
One, two, three, and you're swinging in married 
Ufe. You're soon after cut down. Your old Pals 

p 
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assemble, and sit on you, and find no life in jon, 
and you settle down, and the world hears no more 
of you. Felo-de^e. As IVe said, its played out. 
The girls of the present day, that is the ^rls 
with money, are up to it. Think they don*t 
know what you're after when you're smiling and 
smirking at them ? Don't you make any mistake 
^y boy ; besides " — 

"Besides what?" 

" Young fellows of the present day have no 
need to marry. Why, we've" — he still called 
himself a young fellow — "got the club. Grood 
meals, good fellows, comfortable rooms, libraries, 
smoking-rooms, everything you want. No grum- 
bling wife and squalling youngsters to disturb 
you." 

" Yes, there's something in that. But, unfortu- 
nately, with me it's nearly a case of necessity," 
said Hiatt emphatically. 

" Well, you seem to have made your mind to it. 
The next thing is to find the girl. What with 
the charming creatures going in for doctors, and 
professors, and painters, and editors, and the deuce 
knows what else, it's confoundedly hard to get a 
respectable girl, that is, a girl with a certain 
amount of good looks, some manners, some intelli- 
gence, and last, but not least, some cash. I tell 
you the species that combines all these qualities is 
extinct, as extinct as the ichthyosaurus." 

" No, not quite extinct : I've fouod the very 
girl." 

" With all the qualities I named ? 

" Every one of them and more, and heiress to 
three or four tens of thousands per annum 
besides." 

" By Jove ! you're a lucky fellow ; allow me to 
congratulate you." 
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^' Thankyou. There's a decanter or two just behind 
you ; pour out what you like, and drink to me in 
honour of the event.'' 

Slivyce did as he was directed, and drank 
Hiatt's health, filling and emptying and re-filling 
so many times that his friend ought to be secured 
from all sickness for the rest of his life. 

" And who, may I ask, is this fair one with the 
golden locks 9 " 

" Oh, you've met her. Guess ! " 

" Have I ? Does her name begin with an F 9 '' 

Shake of the head by Hiatt to signify " No.'* 

"L9" 

Shake. 

«J9" 

Shake. 

"I give it up. What's her name 9 " 

" Hilda Warleigh." 

*' Hilda Warleigh ! By Jove ! you don't mean 
to say you've landed that pretty girl 9 Loads of 
tin ; fine estate — " 

" I've not exactly landed her — ^but — ^" 

^'What did I drink your health for then 9 I 
thought you had secured her." 

'^ Well, I've not landed her ; but I can very 
easily. I've only to speak the word, you know — 
and she's mine." 

" And a splendid haul too. But supposing, just 
for the sake of argument now, that by some pos- 
sibility she were to say NO 9 " 

" Oh, but she won't." 

'* It's possible, but not probable, you know ; we'll 
just suppose it. I want to know what you'll do 
in that case, and if you think there's any chance 
for me 9 " 

And Slivyce burst into a roar at the transcendent 
wit of the last sentence. 
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In tte first place, she won't do anything of the 
sort ; and in the second place, if she did there's 
not the slightest chance for you. So make your* 
self qnite easy." 

** You seem so cock sure, I only hope yon won't 
come a cropper. But how do you know you're in 
such high favour ? " 

" Oh, I was round there about a fortnight ago 
for a few days, and I had it all to myself ; and I 
flatter myself I can read the signs of the times* 
That girl and all she owns is mine, as sure as 
*®ggs is eggs.'" 

** Well, for my part, I wouldn't be quite so sure.. 
The successful general is not he who counts so 
confidently on victory as to neglect precautions 
for retreat, but he who counts on defeat and makes 
precautions both for victory and defeat. It may- 
be that you will be defeated." 

*' In that case," said Hiatt, " I'U have a shot at 
the mother ; " and he leaned back as he pulled a 
sock over his foot, and laughed. 

This was just what Benson was driving at. He- 
wanted to know something about the mother, of 
whose existence he was aware. 

" Oh, then she's got a mother, has she ? " 

** Yes, and a jolly fine woman too, I can tell 
you I Not too old to make a charming wife, still 
handsome, and, of course, plenty of money." 

Slivyce noted these remarks, and asked — 

'* When do you propose next going down there ? '' 

" Oh, there's to be a gi*and garden party on the 
10th of July ; it's the little one, Hilda's, birthday* 
I shall go down then and settle it off." 

Slivyce also made up his mind to go down then, 
remarking to himself, -'If I get the mother I shall 
be Hilda's father ; " and he looked significantly at 
Hiatt. 
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As Slivyce did not say anything for a minute or 
80^ being occupied with this and consequent 
thoughts, Hiatt exclaimed — 

" A penny for your thoughts ! '* 

"Oh, I was thinking that perhaps there might 
be some other fellow who might be up to the 
same game as yourself. He'd be called a rival in 
a book.'' 

*' There's no fear of that. Though, by the way, 
I did hear something of some fellow who met 
them somewhere on the Continent ; but I think it 
was a mere acquaintanceship. Why, sir, you 
don't know, and never will, how that girl loves 
me. There's nothing she won't do for me." 

" Well, of course you ought to know if anyone 
ought." 

In protesting so emphatically that Miss War- 
leigh loved him, Hiatt was not borne away by any 
spirit of boasting. He was sincere, for he really 
believed that Hilda loved him. Not that she had 
ever given him the remotest encouragement, but 
so conceited and so egotistical was this young 
man, and so fascinating did he deem himself, that 
every little act of kindness or common courtesy 
on Hilda's part he took as having some deeper 
hidden meaning ; so that in the course of a week 
or two he had come to regard himself as the Ught 
of her eyes, in short, he came to the conclusion that 
^' he had landed " Hilda, and had already begun 
to estimate the fortune he was to get with her. 

He had met Hilda a few months before she left 
for the Continent for that memorable tour, and 
having made her and her mother's acquaintance, he 
very soon began to entertain a feeling for her dis- 
idnct from that which he already entertained for her 
money. To this feeling he gave the name of Love, 
And, although he was not aware of it, it did 
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gradnallj in the coarse of time develope into a 
sort of passion; so that at the time that he re- 
vealed his project to his friend Slivyce, he loved 
Hilda as much, nay, slightly better, than he did 
her money. A lore higher, deeper, wider, grander, 
than that, such a nature as his was incapable of 
feeling. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



A PATBON AT HOME. 



As Jane Barter had rightly conjectured, Luke 
Nike did not wake from his slumbers until the sun 
had got a good way on his upward march. The 
draught Jane had mixed had taken better effect 
than even she had imagined it would have ; and 
it is probable that he would not have awoke when 
he did had not a bright, and rather warm, ray of 
sunshine, entering through one of the many holes 
in the roof, alighted on his face, and stayed there 
until having made him dream that he was under 
the stem eye of the magistrate, he opened his in 
terror — and found himself alone. 

He slowly raised himself on the straw-heap, and 
as slowly rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was 
no longer dreaming. 

'* No wonder I drem as I were afore the beak," 
he observed, with precision. " It ain't no wonder 
neither, an' when a cove oversleeps hisself like 
this, why he desarves to be afore the beak. 
Where's missus, I wonder/' he added, turning to 
his side. " She's up and about somewhere, a-gettin' 
my brekkas, no doubt — but I'll larn her to leave a 
cove to oversleep hisself. She ain't about nowhar, 
that's sartin," he said, looking about the room ; 
" an' iVs precious light, nearly eight o'clock I'll be 
bound ; but I'll jes' see by my kremometer dubble 
motion." As he said this, he put his hand under 
the straw heap and drew out a small paper parcel, 
carefully tied up. This he carefully untied, care- 
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fully unrolled first the brown paper, then the news- 
paper, then the handkerchief, and then held up a 
gold watch. " Ah, she's still goin' I see. Tick ! 
tick ! that sounds nice, like a human bein'. Eleven 
. o'clock ! " he exclaimed, turning the face towards 
him ; '* eleven o^clock ! an' I had a casual job at 
the worf this momin'." This last thought made 
him nse improper language, in the midst of which 
he suddenly remembered the watch in his hand. 
**It 'nd never do to be copped wi' this, an' the 
perleese does sometimes make inconwenient calls 
without a prewious inwite, an' they don^t allays 
stand perticklar to enterin' a covers bedroom 
neither, but collars what they can." 

He then carefully re-papered the watch, and re- 
placing it in the straw fell to using improper 
language again. 

*' It's werry aggriwatin' an' annoyin' to a respect- 
able casualty man like me to be leP to oversleep 
'isself ; an' when the missus comes in I'll lern her 
to leave me like this. P'raps I'm ill though." 
This new thought set him examining himself all 
over. " No, that don't look like bein' ill ; " and 
he held out his brawny arm, '^ nor this ; " and he 
clenched his fist. *' To 'ave them all square and 
tight is two o' the most important princerples in 
my trade. Then my heye," and he rolled his large 
grey orb round and round, and winked and 
squinted at every corner in the room ; " no, 'tain't 
my heye. P'raps my scrapers," and he held up 
first one leg and then the other ; " no, 'tain't the 
scrapers, and they are werry important princerples 
upon which I stands or falls." Then he began to 
feel his head all over. " No, 'tain't the 'ed — an' 
'tain't the brain," putting his finger to the middle 
of his forehead ; ^^ an' that larst is the most im- 
poi-tant princerple of all. Ef that's wrong, why 
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all's wrong — ^leastways, in my trade/' Then he 
paused, and after a moment's reflection exclaimed, 
^' Blowed if I don't believe I ain't ill arter all ; 
I'll lem her to say I'm ill another time. But I 
can't get at nothin' jest yet, so I'll wait till she 
comes in ; " and rolling back into bed, in a few 
minutes he was sound asleep again. 

Luke Nike was a giant, one of the very few 
which the British nation now possess. As 
measured by that department of Her Majesty's 
service whose special duty it is to keep Her 
Majesty's subjects in order, he stood six feet five 
inches in his stockings, and to quote from a de- 
scription of him which Her Majesty, for purposes 
of her own, caused to be affixed, a few years before 
this identical morning, to the door posts of her 
police-stations and other convenient spots where it 
would meet the eye of other of her subjects, in 
case the " said Luke Nike, alias Joe Black," should 
also meet their eye, ** he was strongly-built, broad- 
shouldered, with a black beard, rather long ; black, 
heavy eyebrows, a scar on his forehead, beginning 
near the top and extending obliquely downward to 
his left eyebrow. Age, supposed to be thirty-seven, 
harsh voice; when last seen, he had on a pair of 
brown cord trousers, with a square patch on the 
left knee, a red shirt, no collar, but a scarlet 
cravat tied in a sailor's knot, a thick, short black 
coat, a f iir cap with flaps, and in his hand a knotted 
stick." 

So Luke Nike was described a few years back, 
when Her Majesty wanted him, and fortunately 
she had no difficulty in finding him and ultimately 
consigning him for a period of three years to one 
of her common jails. He had not altered much 
since then. He wore clothes of nearly the same 
material and colour, with the exception that there 
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were two patches on his trousers instead of one. 
The peculiar exigencies of his profession had 
made it necessary for him to wear a patch on each 
knee. It is true he had grown a trifle older, but 
an observer would not admit that he looked it. 
When questioned by the magistrate as to his age 
on a certain memorable occasion he remarked — 

"That he might be fifty, or he might be 
twenty-five, qr he might be thirty-three, or he 
might be forty-two — ^but he warnt neither. He 
had no fixed age, same as he had no fixed abode, 
he had nothin' fixed ; all he knew was that he 
was fixed, an' that he was homed, and worse lack 
too, for there was one more for the world to 
perwide for. Bis parents was poor but respect- 
able, but they might a bin dead this larst two 
hundred year or more, he didn't know, all he 
knowed was that he was horned, and worse luck 
too." 

He was quite right. It was impossible to tell 
his age by his looks, so the police inspector who 
was conducting him through the various stages of 
Her Majesty's service, added up the ages he men- 
tioned, and dividing them by four arrived at the 
conclusion, that " the prisoner's age, yer washnp, 
is jest thirty-seven, yer washup,". and for the rest 
of his life Luke Nike gave his age as thirty-seven ; 
the fiying years made no difference to him, he w^as 
always thirty-seven. 

On the whole he was a good natured fellow, 
somewhat stem when his interests were likely to 
be interfered with; and having a very natural 
antipathy to the police he was wont to take 
exercise in the dead of night mostly between the 
witching hour and two o'clock. And it was a 
singular fact that on these walks, sometimes 
made alone, sometimes with a couple of very dear 
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friends, he generally manasred to pick up some- 
thing, whether a gold watch as in the present 
instance, or a service of plate, spoons or forks 
(always of the best silver, he never deigned to 
stoop for your plated articles), or diamond pins,, 
brooches, and jewellery in general, which was 
always divided fairly and squarely between him- 
self and friends, if he happened to be accompanied 
by any. In short this peculiar trade he styled 
picking up a living. He also followed another 
trade about which there was nothing peculiar^ 
except that it sometimes occupied him for a week 
at a stretch, and then suddenly his services were 
not required for a fortnight or so, and perhaps 
before the fortnight was up he would be taken on. 
again for a few days just as suddenly. Whilst 
following this occupation he styled himself a 
casualty man, which meant that he was taken on 
casually as the briskness of the trade at a large 
slate and marble wharf in the neighbourhood 
demanded, or was just as casually discharged as 
the slackness of trjtde directed. 

A.S the time for him to be at the wharf was six 
o'clock, he well knew that it was no use present- 
ing himself at the time he first awoke, therefore 
there was no consciousness of neglected duty to 
disturb his slumbers, so he slept on until a 
consciousness of a different nature awoke him, 
and reminded him that he had neither " brekkased '' 
nor dined; and seeing that it was now three 
o'clock it was high time that he began to take 
measures to satisfy the cravings prompted by this 
inconvenient consciousness. 

But the missus was nowhere to be seen : there 
were no signs of the usual herrings and bread 
from the neighbouring fried fish shop, which con- 
stituted his morning meal; nor were there any 
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signs of the usual potatoes and sausage whicli 
constituted his midday one. 

" This is werry aggriwatin' — ^werry,'' he ex- 
'Claimed, standing on the straw, stretching his 
arms, and yawning so that the last word was 
half-smothered before it could escape from his 
jaws. " I wonder what's become of 'er. Adown 
stairs gossipin' wi' some of the women TU be 
bound. Yet she aint given to talkin' to them 
much/' He went to the door, and putting his 
head over the old banisters called out ^^ Jane, 
• old woom — ^an — ^n. Mi — sus — ^s — s.'* But all he 
heard was the sound of a couple of Irishvvomen 
engaged in a heated controversy, into which they 
were throwing some of their native energy, thus 
creating an extremely warm discussion. 

After having shouted three or four times with- 
out getting any answer he turned back to his room, 
muttering that he "would learn her something 
when she cum back agen," and soon after putting 
on his fur cap with the flaps he sauntered out, 
with a straw, from the heap, between his lips, to 
^obtain, first the morning meal of herrings, and 
then the midday one of sausages. 

Still muttering at his drowsiness he entered the 
Uttle food shop, and sitting down on a v^ooden 
box which had once contained herrings, he in- 
quired of one or two of the men at the counter if 
they had seen his missus about. No, no one had 
seen her. "Had they heerd on 'er?*' "Well, 
no, they aint heerd on *er nowheres, but they'd 
arst their missuses when they got 'ome," and for 
the present the subject dropped. 

After dinner Luke went up and down the little 
street inquiring of the red-armed, pale-faced 
women standing on the doorsteps, gossiping, or 
scolding, or quarrelling, or drinking gin, or nursing 
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screainiDg babies, or castigating howling cliildren,, 
if they had seen or heard anything of his missus^ 
and to all his inquiries he got the same answer, 
and in many instances a hint that such disappear- 
ances were common in Jonathan Street, he had. 
better find out what man was missing and then 
track him. To these suggestions Luke shook his 
head slowly. 

" No, she aint one o' that sort,'' he said, mourn- 
fully. 

" Then suthin' or other's 'appened to 'er.'* 

Yes, that was more feasible. Something has 
happened to her, but he'd soon hear of it. In the 
meanwhile he would go round to the hospitals and 
inquire if a woman answering to her description 
had been admitted that morning. So he spent 
the afternoon visiting the hospitals in the neigh- 
bourhood but with no result. 

" Then praps she's took up." 

He did not at first care to shew himself at 
the police stations, but his love for the missus 
overcame his fear of the "horficers " so he made 
the round of the police stations, only, however, tO' 
return about nine o'clock at night tired and cross,, 
not having heard anything of her. 

Without saying a word to anyone he went- 
straight to his room and threw himself down on 
his heap of straw. 

" She've done it of her own accord," he- 
murmured, with his head buried in the straw,. 
^^ arter all my kindness to *er. Of her own 
accord too. Its crewl on 'er, crewl that's what 
it is, an' I didn^t think she war the sort to 
leave a old pal on the side, quiet like this — but 
she've done it of her own accord." 

He then lit his pipe, and rising from the strp 
went to the little window, and leaning on 
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fiill, soon lost himself in a deep reverie whereof 
the one subject was the faithless Jane. 

Luke Nike's reverie, however, was not of long 
duration. A series of sounds as of violent contact 
of wood against wood, first indistinctly heard, 
then gradually getting louder like the voice of 
some singers the higher it got, fell upon his ear. 

" It's them Gripers," said he to himself, without 
moving. 

The sounds got nearer and nearer, and louder 
and louder. It was evidently stiff work for one of 
the Gripers to climb the stairs, for every sixth 
step a halt was called, and a fresh supply of breath 
was taken in, to make room for which a good 
many expletives were turned out, accompanied 
with puflBngs, and blowings, and growls, and 
grumbles. At length the landing was reached, 
the door was opened, and the Gripers entered. 

Without removing his pipe Luke nodded a wel- 
come to each, slowly and methodically, and the 
visitors nodded in return with equal precision. 

" Fine evenin' boss,^^ remarked the first visitor 
from the straw heap on which he had seated him- 
self. There was a silence of some minutes, and 
then Luke replied — 

" It is a fine evenin'. Griper One, my friend." 

Griper One gave a short nod to signify that he 
had noted Luke's gracious reply, and then took 
off a card which was suspended from his neck by 
a piece of string, and on which were printed the 
words : — 

Kind Friends I am Dumb. 

" Trade aint been what you might call g-ood, 
not for the larst few days,'' he remarked, as he 
threw the card into the corner with a sigh, '^ the 
British public is gettin' stingy/' 
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*'No/taiii't that," interposed Luke's other guest, 
^also throwing into the corner a card which had 
been suspended round his neck in the same way as 
his comrades, and on which were inscribed the 
words : — 

Kind Friends I am Deaf. 

" No, Hain't that. It's them day-in-the-country 
fellers got it all their own way. Blest if I don't 
get eddicated an^ go in for the day-in-the-country 
line myself.'^ 

This was rather a libel on those benevolent 
gentlemen who devote their time to collecting a 
little money to enable the street children who 
teem in London's filthy alleys, to enjoy a day in 
the country during the summer ; but the speaker 
saw in them only successful rivals, so that his 
judgment was obscured by a certain amount of 
prejudice, and professional jealousy. 

" Well, p'raps you^re right there, Griper Two,^' 
replied Griper One, " now if you was a black 
nigger, a couple of thousand miles away in some 
furrin' and unknown part, and was to send ^ome a 
pathetic happeal, the British public would fust cry 
ower it, and then send ye out boots, an^ bibles, an' 
blankets, and bank notes ; but if yew stands about 
the streets whether you^re a black or not, vy, blest 
if they don't give you in charge. The British 
public has got enough people 'ere at their feet to 
give their money to insted o' sendin' it away 
where they never sees it agen. It's cos we're so 
close to their feet that they kicks us." 

Now this was not a libel, and moreover it was a 
sore subject with Griper One. The way British 
charity coin was sent out of the land, whilst many of 
the giver^s own countrymen were lef fc to starve, 
roused his ire, and it was a subject that he brought 
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up for discussion every night after returning from 
"business. As neither of his friends made anj 
comment on the oration he had just finished he 
began another. " An' the wust of it all is that the 
British publick is so deluded that they 'aint got no 
money lef ' to give to the only deservin* cases, an' 
consequently a man, say like myself wots allays 
strivin' to be honest, is obliged to take * wot isn't 
is'n an' gits sent ter prisin,' where they've got to 
pay to keep ^im. It comes ter the same thing in 
the long run. If they don't give at first they got 
to give at larst, and serves 'em right too. Why, 
it was only t'other day when the beak was a con- 
wersin' with me, sez he. 'Du yew know wot 
meurm het tuurm means?' Tes, yer washnp, 
sez I — not goin' to shew I wasn't so well eddicated 
as him — yes, I does. It means, * Stick ter all 
yer can lay yer claws on.' " 

As Griper One had told this story every night 
for the last month, or so, his audience were used to 
it, so they made no remark, and the orator feeling 
that the second oration had somehow or other 
fallen flat, gave up trying to bring on he dis- 
cussion which was the main object of the 
orations ; and settling himself down on the stra^ 
he pulled out his pipe to join Luke in a medi- 
tative smoke. 

Griper One, so called by Luke, because he had 
only one leg, was an old, short, stout, and squarely- 
built man, with a small red beard at the end of 
his chin, and a very red patch at the end of his 
nose, and very red hair at the end of his head, and 
very red hands at the ends of his arms. He wore 
an old soldier's coat, whose colour matched that 
of his hair, upon the top of which a red Turkish 
fez was daintly perched sideways. His face was 
round, and melancholy on account of the per- 
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petaal look of suffering which his trade obliged 
him to wear, in the same way as some doctors wear 
their sympathizing looks which they put on as 
regularly as they do their hat when they go out, 
and take off just as regularly when they come in. 
There were lines and furrows running at all 
sorts of angles over Griper One's face, and when 
he laughed they formed coalitions among them- 
selves, so that not more than three or four very 
large ones could be seen ; but as soon as his face 
resumed its normal condition the lines and farrows 
disconnected themselves and once more came to 
the surface, like troubles that, forgotten in our 
mirth, make their presence known as soon as that 
mirth subsides. 

Griper One had a wooden leg, which was an 
extremely useful member, not unlike members 
of another body in the realm whose du,ty it is 
to make laws, who when out of the House are 
perpetually on the stump, but whose presence in 
the House is quite forgotten. When Griper was 
in the street he never forgot his wooden leg, and 
took care that the passers-by should not either^ 
but when he was in the house its existence was 
ignored. The military dress he wore made it 
apparent at once that he was an old soldier, and 
had probably lost his leg in some engagement,, 
-which was perfectly true, for it was while he was 
engaged as a porter on a railway that the 
separation between his leg and himself took place 
through the medium of an express engine. Of 
course, as Griper One was not only legless but 
dumb, he was unable to correct the mistake as to 
his being an old soldier ; he was quite unable to 
check the pitying remarks of young lady passers- 
hy, whose " Dear me, how very sad, one of our 
oH wounded soldiers, who has not only got one 

a 
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leg bnt is dumb as well/' bronght tears to their 
eyes, and money to his purse. 

So be lay back on the straw, his one leg stuck 
straight out, pouring forth volumes of smoke, and 
silently trying to solve the problem why the 
British public were always more ready to give 
their money to charities in proportion as they 
were farthest away, and to believe every story of 
want, provided always that it emanates from any 
land other than their own. 

(Ah, Griper One, my friend, you have hit upon 
a question which has long puzzled even abler 
brains than thine ; but think on, for 'twill exercise 
thy faculties even as it hath exercised the Acuities 
of others.) 

Griper Two, who had seated himself on the 
floor with his back against the wall, was the first 
to break the silence. 

**I must say things in our line is lookin' bad: 
werry bad, indeed. Only took eight brownies, 
and a fourpenny bit wot I picked up when the old 
girl 'as dropped it turned to look at a cab wot I 
lUionght was runnin' away ; total, one shilling. 
The British public ought to be ashamed o' their 
selves lettin' a respectable deaf 'un like me starve. . 
Pass us the baccy,'^ he added, and Griper One | 
tossed him a very dirty old tobacco pouch, from 
which he filled his pipe, and was soon immersed 
in the delights thereof. 

*'I say, boss," said Griper One, interrupting the 
train of thought into which Luke had jumped, 
*' d'ye feel like meurm-het-tuurm P " 

" I do," was Luke's answer. 

" Griper Two," said Griper One, with the air 
of a prince, ** tenpen'orth o' meurm-het-tuurm," 
and the personage addressed silently left the 
room^ jand glided down the stairs with his bare feet J 
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to obtain the liquor, which he presently brought 
back in a small black bottle^ and with three small 
glasses, lent to him by his friend the publican, who 
was willing to oblige a good customer. 

Meurm-net-tuurm was another name for gin, 
**Cos," said Griper One, justifying the name, 
*' you must stick to all you can lay yer claws on," 
which, we have seen, was the immortal transla- 
tion of meum et tuwm that he had given the 
magistrate. 

The liquor having been poured into the small' 
glasses was handed round, and once more there 
was a prolonged silence, each of the triumvirate 
being immersed in thought. Luke was thinking 
about the absent '* missus,^' and wondering what 
her object could be in leaving him. 

** Tain't as if she 'ad extry 'ard lines ; she was 
treated no wuss than some o' the missuses about. 
He knowed of some what ^ad kicks for brekkas, 
kicks for dinner, and kicks for supper; but he 
never kicked 'er — why should he? It's true h^ 
coTildn't afford to give her all the delicusses o' 
life, but she 'ad 'er share. An' he didn't often 
'ave to lem 'er a lessin, only once now and' then; 
an' she never complained of anything, which ,was 
p'raps cos she'd got nothin' to complain about. 
Then 'ow was it," he wondered, ''that she slung 'eif 
^ook in this manner. It warn't to be understanded, 
that it wam't. But she warn't one o' the omary 
sort ; she 'ad 'er reasons, he bet, and he'd find 
'er, and that sharp too, or his name wam't Luke 
Nike." 

As for Griper One, he was on his old grievance, 
the readiness of the British public to throw their 
money away in "furrin parts," and the incom- 
prehensibilities and complexities of the subject 
caased him to knit his brows, and screw his ups^ 
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and draw at his pipe till he choked. Finally he 
stimmed up the whole matter hj exclaiming 
aloud— 

** Blow me tight, if the whole affair aint per- 
plexamabilitj itself/' 

" Tou are right, Griper One," remarked Loke, 
who had arrived for the fourth time at the end of 
his argument. '^ But it's a singular fac^ that we 
shotdd both be thinkin' on the same subjec' at the 
same time, now ain't it f '' 

"It is werry singular,'* Griper One replied, 
rather flattered that the subject of his oration had 
formed food for Luke's meditations for such a 
length of time as ten minutes, and as neither 
thought of asking what the other had been think- 
ing about they both remained deluded. 

Griper Two had also been thinking, and the 
subject of his meditations was connected with 
those of Griper One. He was wondering how it 
was that standing, as he did^ all day in front of 
Exeter Hall whilst a missionary meeting was 
going on, with all the long-coated, broad-brim 
hatted gentlemen, and grey-dressed and prayer- 
booked ladies passing him so close that if a 
handkerchief had happened to be hanging oat of 
one of their pockets he could have taken it^ that 
he had received only one shilling, a third of which 
amount he had *^ pickied up." Having mused 
over the matter for some time he gave it as his 
opinion, with a sigh of relief, that — 

" It ain't right, it ain't right, blessed if it is." 

Luke nodded approvingly towards Griper Two, 

and after having drawn a few pulls through his 

pipe remarked, pointing at him with the stem — 

.^"You're quite right, Griper Two, my friend. 

it ain't right. But it's a yet more singular fac' 
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tli3>t you should 'av thoaght on it as well as m^ 
and Griper One. Ain't it P" •♦ 

" It is. More meurm P " 

« Thank ye, yes/' 

" But what's the most aggriwatin' pint about it 
is that she shouldn't a' give me any notice o' any 
«ort, leastways, no direct notice that she were 
goin' ter quit. It's the suddiness that's took me 
an' turned me inside hout like." 

The Gripers surmised that he was referring to 
the missus as she was not to be seen, but they 
were too wise diplomatists to open their lips 
before they positively knew the position of affairs, 
so Griper One grunted to signify that he had 
noted Luke's remarks, and Griper Two followed 
suit. Before passing an opinion they would like 
to have the whole facts of the case before them, 
especially as they were desirous that their opinion 
should coincide with that of Luke ; so they waited 
the development of events. 

"Ton don't seem to comprehend," Luke re- 
sumed, not satisfied with the grunts ; " wot I say 
is that the most aggriwatin' part of the business is 
takin' leave of absence without leave, combined 
^ith the suddin suddiness with which she took 
^erself off. I say Griper One and Two, it's 'ighly 
aggriwatin'." 

'* Werry aggriwatin' it is," replied Griper One. 

" It is werry aggriwatin'," responded Number 
Two. 

** An' the more I think on it the more so it 
becomes." 

" It does «(?," they replied. 

" An' I dunno wot — wot I shall do wi'out her.'* 
For the first time Luke's voice faltered. " She — 
she 'ad 'er good pints, she 'ad; an' the fust on^ 
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as sez she ain't — ^111 smash Um." And then a^ 
if ashamed at this display of feelings he added 
carelessly, " Griper Two, more meurm-het-tuurm; 
bottle's empty." 

Griper Two took the bottle and slowly de- 
scended the stairs in quest of the needed liquor. 



CHAPTEE X. 
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Gbipes One had been so named by Luke because 
it was necessary to distinguish him from the other 
Griper, and the fact that he possessed only one 
leg furnished his patron with a suflB.cient reason 
for the name. Griper Two had been so named 
because it was also necessary to distinguish him 
from the other Griper, a sufficient reason for his 
name having been provided by the fact that he waa 
possessed of two arms. 

The Gripers were not brothers by blood but 
by circumstance. The nature of the connexion be- 
tween them has been recorded more than once 
by Griper One in the following terms : — 

" We ain't brothers, me and Griper Two, least- 
ways not reglar brothers, seein' that my mother 
an' his'n ain't the same pusson, nor his father nor 
mine ain't the same pusson, leastways not to our 
knowledge. Corse we don't know, cos we ain't 
either seen our father nor mother, all we know is 
that I'm his pal and he's my pal, the horficers sez 
'complice, but 'complice aint so perlite as pal." 

According to the police officers with whom he 
came into contact in the course of his professional 
duties. Griper Two's age would be about thirty- 
three years, thus showing that he was still in the 
hey-day of life, a life which he seemed to take on 
sufferance, or, as he expressed it, " If it pleased 
them as 'as 'ad to do with givin' an' keepin' this 
life in me, to so give it to me, why I ain't goin' to 
knock up a shindy. It pleases them an' it don't 
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'urt me, but blest if I know why they ever guv it 
to me; they might just as well a' guv it to some 
one else, I shouldn't a missed it. But I s'pose I 
must live it out best way I can." 

Probably it was the influence of this philosophy 
on his mind which gave him such a hangdog ex- 
pression. He was merely living because he had 
to ; it was rather to please Providence than him- 
self, and he felt it was a waste of time to abuse 
Providence for bringing him into existence, so he 
would put up with it ; hence his general listless 
appearance. 

His hair hung down listlessly in whitey-brown 
wisps over his eyes, which drooped just as list- 
lessly, with an expression that seemed to say, 
^* Don't injure me in any way, my friend, unless 
of course you are bound to, in that case pray do 
what you have to, but let me off as gently as you 
can." His hands, following the law of his nature, 
hung listlessly down by his sides, and they also 
had a whitey-brown appearance about them that 
exactly matched his complexion. He had a pair of 
straggling, light downy whiskers, to which, his 
hands would occasionally travel as if wondering 
what it was all about, and his mouth was large, 
uneven, and always open, whether to receive the 
philosophical dogmas of Luke, or the pungent 
meum of the publican, it would be difficult to 
say, probably both. 

As for clothing, he wore but two garments, a 
pair of light trousers, patched at the knees, 
thighs, and calves, to such an extent that it was 
a moot point between the trio as to whether any 
cloth of the original pair of trousers existed in 
the garment, or whether it had been entirely 
eliminated, and many were the discussions to 
which their speculations on the subject had led* 
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The evolution of this pair of trousers out of the 
•original pair caused as much controyersy in Jona- 
than Street as the evolution of their owner out 
of inorganic germs caused in Paternoster Row, 
and the result arrived at was almost identical in 
both cases. 

*' All I knows is there's that pair o' bags, how 
they cum there I don't know, but it ain't nothin' 
to me ; all I knows is that there they are, an' I 
mean to stick to 'em/' 

His other garment consisted of a blue-striped 
cotton shirt, well open at the neck to show his 
scraggy lean throat, and to excite compassion in 
the passers-by. That was all he wore, so it might 
truly be said that he was got up regardless of 
expense. 

As he was the youngest of the three, he was 
called upon to act as fag to the other two, This 
lie did with a yielding cheerfulness quite his own. 
He accepted his position in the same spirit as 
he accepted his life. He didn't quite see ^hj he 
should do it, but if it pleased Providence that he 
should wait on them, well, he*d do it, and make 
no stir about it. The right his companions had 
to require him to be their servant never struck 
him, or if it did, probably it was scouted as 
treason, and an emanation of the wicked one him- 
self. The oth^r two, however, looked at it from a 
different standpoint. If Griper Two did not do 
the work, who was to ? Griper One could never 
stump up and down the stairs on account of the 
absence of bis leg, and it would never do to ask 
liuke, the Patron, to do so, so that it whs not a 
matter of choice but of necessity that Griper 
Two should accept the office which he held and 
discharged so entirely to the satisfaction of his 
:£riends. So he took the bottle to get it refilled. 
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Luke leaned out of the little window with hig 
short black clay pipe in his mouth, watching the 
last tinge of the sinking snn on the smoke-clouds 
which still hung over the great city. The busy 
hum of the streets had gradually subsided^ until 
it became a far-off murmur, broken only now and 
then by the hoarse shout of the men finishing 
work at the whai'ves, or the rapid rumbling of a 
belated van or cart over the rough stone pavement. 
The wind was gradually moving off the huge 
clouds of smoke which still loitered overhead. 
Like a policeman dispersing a crowd, it seemed to 
say to them, " Move on, move on here, please," 
and the smoke-clouds, with a black look and an 
angry scowl silently gave way. 

From the street below rose the murmurs of the 
men who, leaning against the walls and doorposts, 
argued and conversed, and the thin evening air 
caught up the scent of their tobacco and mixed 
it with the scent of his ; and the softer tones of 
the women, who gossiped and laughed, mingling 
with the harsher tones of those who screamed for 
their children, interspersed with the gruff joke 
and laugh of their husbands, fell upon his ear. 

But he saw nothing, he heard nothing. Having 
once given way to his feelings, however slightly, 
he found they were not to be readily quenched, 
and having found a lodgment in his heart they 
grew until it began to swell with the sense of 
trouble which had overtaken him. For the first 
time in his life he seemed to realize what sorrow 
was, or rather what wounded feelings were ; for 
the feeling in his heart was hardly yet grief, it 
partook more of the nature of that feeling pro- 
duced by the knowledge of ingratitude in one to 
whom a favour has been shown. It was a feeling 
he could not understand, and it slowly deepened 
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with the gradually increasing stillness which was- 
creeping on. It was with a serious face that he 
turned round when Griper Two entered with the 
im&wm, and there was a faint tremble in his 
hand as he silently drank a glass of the liquid, 
and then turned once more to the window to 
continue his sorrowful meditations. 

" It's 'ard lines/' he thought, " 'ard lines to be 
ler like this, wi'out a word o' partin', an' I didn't 
think as she were the one to do it. She ain't one 
o' the common sort, not like Black Sue, nor Choker 
Sal, nor Scratcher Liz, nor any of 'em, that she 
ain't. I wunder wot she wanted to cut for, so 
silent and quiet like. Blowed if I know. She^ 
must a 'ad a hobjec — Cleave her alone for that. 
But its crewl on 'er not to tell me, arter aU my 
kindness, I hexpected better of 'er. But woman 
is like that, sly an' deep. They're all a sell. 
But no, she ain't no sell, she ain't. She ain't like 
an or'nary woman. An or'nary woman would a 
'inted at wot was goin' to 'appen, or 'arf told it 
yesterday, but she went wi'out a word. Well, 'ang 
it," he added aloud, rousing himself with a shake, 
ashamed of being so weak, '^ let 'er go, an' good 
riddance, an' I 'ope she'll never cum back agen." 

" So do I," responded Griper One. " Don't you ? "" 

*' I do so." replied Griper Two. 

Luke turned sharp round on hearing their 
Toices, and eyeing his friends angrily, said — 

" Now, look 'ere. Griper One and Two, listen to 
me. Don't never let me hear you agen make use^ 
o' them words to convey them sentiments, or our 
conneckshun will cease forthwith. I tell you I 
*ope she will come back — ^there." 

As Luke looked as if he meant what he said^ 
the Gripers, much abashed, mumbled their apology,, 
and relapsed into discomforted silence. 
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" An' why do I wish her back I should like ta 
know? '' Luke continued, after a pause. ^' Because 
I know she ain't one o^ the hor'nary sort. I have 
heard them as 'ave said she were an 'ag. Well, I 
should like to know ain't there no good pints about 
an 'ag. S'pose she is an *ag — an' mind you I don't 
«ay she is — but s'posin' she is — I say there's many 
good pints about au 'ag wot is looked over — an* 
do you think she's an exceptshun? I sez No. 
No, I sez agen. Agen I sez, No." 

Griper One and Two thought that there would be 
no danger in agreeing with this thriee-repeated 
remark^ so adopting the same emphatic tone as 
Luke, they said — 

" An' we sez, No." 

'^ An' why should you say No, I should like to 
know," said Luke. " Why, most likely, cos youVe 
perceived them same good pints in 'er. An' if 
you've perceived them with your imperfeck know* 
ledge of 'er, how many more must I 'ave per- 
ceived with my perfeck knowledge of 'er. I tell 
you, Griper One and Two, this 'ere room will 
never be the same now she's out of it, it'll never 
be the same to me," aud he looked round the 
dilapidated apartment wistfully, repeating in a 
lower tone, " No, it'll never be the same to me no 
mere. I wish she were back agen, I do." 

'^ So do I," responded the Gripers. 

" An' why should I wish her back agen, I should 
like to know ? Because — ^because, I love her. I 
do so," and he bent his head on his arms on the 
window-sill. 

This was the first time the Gripers had seen 
their Patron exhibit any emotion of this sort, and 
they were considerably at a loss to know what 
would be the best thing to do under the circum- 
stances. Griper Two silently sipped his meum 
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whilst his comrade as silently eyed his wooden^ 
leg as if appealing to it for support in this trying 
moment. After one or two efforts he rose, and 
stumping across the room, touched Luke on the 
shoulder, and said — 

** Look 'ere, old man, don't take on. about 'er, it 
*iirts me, that it do, to see you down in the mouth 
like this. There^s many a better one in Jonathin 
Street that'll make as good a missus for you ; don't 
take on." 

Luke shook his head mournfully. 

''No, there ain't any better nor 'er. You're 
wrong there." 

*'Well, maybe I am," replied Griper One, con- 
scious that he was treading on dangerous ground, 
** maybe I am ; but it's no use cryin' over a broken 
jemmy you know, so don't take on so." 

" No," put in Griper Two, feeling that he ought 
to say something. *' I say it ain't no use troublin'. 
If she cared for ter stay she would 'ave, but as she 
wanted to go why I'm blest if I wouldn't let 'er." 

" It's worry good on ye. Griper One and Two, 
worry kind and considerate, but it ain't no use 
your a comfortin' o' me. Yew don't know what 
it is. Arter all my kindness to 'er. Arter the 
happy time we've 'ad of it, for to be lef alone, on 
the side, like this. Its 'ard lines, 'ard lines." 

'* Well, ole feller," said Griper One, " you know 
wat your own feelin's are. It troubles you we can 
see, an' we feels for you, and we're downright 
sorry, I'm 'anged if we ain't. There," and having 
said this much he withdrew to the straw, and 
once more there was silence, which Luke was the 
first to break. 

" Why was I homed P why was 1 homed," he 
demanded. " Do you know, Griper One ? Do you 
know. Griper Two P " 
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No, I don't/' replied the last-named, ^* not 
bein' such a scholard as you. It ain't likely I 
should know if yew don't." 

" I'll tell you why I was horned, I was homed 
to live, an' suffer, an' die. An' wot then. I'm 
hlest if I knows. There's trouble enough on this 
world without troublin' to know wot's going to 
^appen when we leave it. Why should she 'ave 
gone an' lef me arter all my kindness to 'er. Wot 
'ave I done to be served^like this P Ain't there no 
such thing as gratitoode in this ere world? 
Ain*t there no such thing as love ? Yes, there 
is, Griper One and Two, there is, an' if I didn't 
love 'er as I did, should I mnzzle like this? 
No. That's wot we're bom for. To suffer like 
this. It ain't understandable, it ain't." 

Luke was mixing his old speculations as to the 
reason of life with his new grief at the loss of 
Jane, therefore it was excusable on the part of his 
friends that they were not able to trace the 
connection between some of his remarks. They 
therefore deemed it wise not to answer, so Luke 
xjontinued — 

'* It serves me right too, it do. K I had a 
bin follerin' my purfession larst night it would 
never a 'appened. It's a punishment, it is, for 
neglectin' my business. If I 'ad bin crackin' that 
there crib we spotted yesterday, this would never 
a 'appened. Why did I listen to 'er when she 
persuaded me not to. She went in the night, 
that's what she did. I see it now, 'er little game. 
If I'd bin on the job I'd 'ave copped 'er, and it 
would all bin right. But where is she gone I 
should like to know ? I'll find her somehow I 
bet. But it's crewl on 'her, crewl, that's what it 
is," and he relapsed once more into his soirowfal 
meditation. 
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Griper Two seeing that his namesake's store of 
^consolation was exhausted, determined to try what 
he could do towards restoring Luke to a happier 
frame of mind^ so he exclaimed — 

*' Is'pose she ain't made away wi' 'erself an* gone 
an' pawned 'er body to an' 'orspital, so there ain't 
no findin' of 'er nowhere. No, I don't believe 
that story, scragged if I do. But I dob'leve as 
^he's to be found somewhere or other, and scrag 
my guUet if I crack another crib till she be 
found." 

"Thankee, Griper Two, thankee," said Luke. 
*' It's werry good o' you to try to comfort me like 
this — ^but you don't know what you're sayin' ov, or 
you wouldn't trifle wi' your livin' like this. It's a sin 
to talk like that. What ! not crack a crib till she 
be found ! why, man, s'pose she were to be away 
for a year or more — where would you be — why 
nowhere's " — 

" I tell you, ole feller, I won't crack a crib till 
she be found. There, that's wot I sez." 

"Then more fool you. Griper Two," replied 
Luke, annoyed at being contradicted " more fool 
you." 

Griper Two saw that he was running rather 
close to a lee shore, so he altered his course, tack- 
ing out to sea again. 

"Leastways I mean in a reasonable time. 
Course I'd like to 'ave the ole woman back again, 
the place do not look like it usually looks wi'out 
'er, and I'll do my level best to try to find 'er, I 
will." 

" I know you will. Griper Two, I know you vrill, 
4LD* many tlmnks to 'ee for a kind'earted brick of 
a boy that you are." 

^uddenly a bright idea flashed across the some- 
what gloomy recesses of Griper Two's mind. 
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Why blow me tight/* he said, bnrBting into a 
laxigfa^ ** how do we know she ain't jus* gome on 
a visit, as ladies will do. She may be back 
ter-morrer for all we know. Blow me o' course she 
might. What do'yon think, Griper One ? ** 

*' I think the same, ov course she might be back 
this werry nigrht for all we knows,*' he replied ; 
and Luke feeling bound to accept the opinion of 
these two authorities after a short struggle, 
banished his sorrow, and filling up his glass 
drank to their healths, and to that of the absent 
one. 

Griper One seeing some chance of spending a 
pleasant evening after all, now that Luke had as- 
sumed a cheerful attitude, determined to keep him 
in this good humour, so he asked — 

"Would you mindjes' readin' to us what the 
papers sez about ye, 1 ain't 'eered it for a long 
time. More ain't Number Two. Would you jes^ 
oblige us. Do ; I'm sure Number Two and me would 
look on it as a favour.'' 

** Oh, it ain't nothin' much," said Luke, waiting 
to be pressed, a fact of which the Gripers were 
well aware. 

" It ain't much," they exclaimed, **not to be in 
the papers I " 

"No it ain't," responded the Patron, with a 
nonchalant air. 

*^ I don't know," said Griper One, deliberately, 
** that I've ever bin in the papers, but if I was to 
get in, dead me, if I wouldn't go an' buy fifty 
papers on the spot an' give 'em away in the street. 
It ain't nothin' you sez ; it ain't nothin' to them 
as is used to it, but them as isn't, it's — ^why blow 
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Him " as was used to it " fell to this subtile 
stroke of compliment, for putting on a bored look. 
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Le put his hand inside his coat pocket and drew 
out a small, brown, well-worn leather wallet. 

*' Brieve IVe lost it/^ he said, carelessly, well 
knowing all the while that he had not. 

" Well, I am sorry ; T should a' kep' it all my 
life if it was me," said Griper One, also well 
knowing that he had not. " 'Tain't eyery one as 
'as got the talent to get put in the papers." 

'' No, it ain't, as you obsarve,'' said Luke, slowly 
unfolding first a piece of brown paper, then a piece 
of tissue. " It ain't every one wot deserves it 
neither. It's a great thing to be in the papers, 
but wot must them coves be as writes them." 

" Have you ever seed one, Luke ? " Griper One 
inquired. 

*• IScores of 'em IVe seen," interpolated Griper 
Two, ^' scores of 'em ; they are little coves, mostly 
with wery black 'ands, an' wery often wery black 
heyes caused by knocks wot they give each other.'* 

"Oh, them's not the one's 'as writes the 
papers," Luke corrected him. " They calls them 
coves The Devils." 

" Oh, they're all the same," replied Griper Two, 
^* you see 'em skylarkin' as if they 'adn't no cin- 
shuns. They're a bad lot they are." 

" No they ain't," said Luke, " I tell'ee if it warnt 
for them we'd know nothin'. Why, d'ye think as 
I'd ever 'ave lemed to read without the papers an* 
the coves 'as writes 'em. I say no — and there ain't 
nothin' what them coves '11 not find out." 

" I wunder if they're day-in-the-country fellers. 
Long chaps with black coats, an' white ties, an' 
broad hats, an' thin legs, an' heye glasses. If they 
are blest if I don't chum up wi' one, an' lern 'ow 
-they do it, cos it's a sight better nor bein' deaf, 
an' if I could hear o' one aboat I'd make his ac- 
quaintance sharp." 

H 
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This was Griper Two's remark, wliich showed 
that his mind still ran on the old grievance^ the 
success of his rivals. 

" Yes, it ain't everyone as 'as got the g^enus, 
the talents to git in the papers," said Luke, bring- 
ing the discussion back to its starting point. 

"You're right there," the Gripers replied, 
"read it out," and they settled themselves down to 
listen to what Luke was about to read from the 
little cutting from a newspaper so carefully 
gummed on to a piece of card. Luke, after one or 
two preparatory coughs and sips of meum^ finally 
made a start, and read as follows : — 

"DeSPEBATE ENCOXTlirrES with a BxJBGItAB.-^ 

Last night at about twelve o'clock the land- 
lord of the Porcnpine Inn, Lower St. Giles, was 
awakened by a series of sounds proceeding from 
under his bedroom. Creeping cautiously down- 
stairs he discovered that several panes of glass had 
been removed from one of the windows by means 
of which an entry had been effected ; and on look- 
ing round for the intruder he perceived a man 
crouching under a table. He thereupon demanded 
of the man what he wanted, and receiving no 
: answer, he proceeded to drag him &om his hiding- 
place. A desperate struggle ensued, and the 
: alarm being raised by the landlord's wife, a couple 
of policemen arrived on the spot, and event usdly 
the burglar was secured. The prisoner, who is a 
powerfully-built fellow, of over six feet, gave the 
name of Joe Black, but it appears this is not his 
right name, as he is well known to the police by 
that of Luke Nike. He was to have been charged 
at Bow Street to-day, but he succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape from ijie station. How, no one can 
telL" 
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Lake read this graphic account of his doings 
«lowly, with great emphasis, so that his audience 
might take in every word, and when he had 
finished he carefully wrapped the paper up again, 
and replaced it in his wallet. 

*' Wery interesting indeed/' was Griper One's 
remark. " An' what d'yer get for it when they 
finally copped ye 9 '* 

" llrree years/' replied Luke, carelessly. " For 
three years I was slep', togged, an' grubbed by the 
Hashing gratis. In course a covers pride rises agin 
l>ein' supported by his feller-coves, but wot is he 
to do I'd like to know. He must live, an' as there 
ain't enoagh work for all, why some on us must 
adop' perfeshuns wot ain't quite reglar. That's 
bound to be. If every one was honist wot would 
like to be honist, why a cove situated like me 
would 'alf starve, an' it ain't in 'uman natur' to 
'ave honisty an' 'arf a loaf, 'uman natur* prefers 
less honisty an' more bread, an' until we can do 
wi'out food some on us is boun' not to be so honist 
^s we would like. Why, Griper One and Two," 
he said, emphatically, " d'you think as I'd live like 
this, a crackin' cribs hetcetrer if my 'omary 
okkipation would keep me. I say no. There ain't 
no help for it, I shall be a jemmy 'andler till the 
end. I m driven to it by circumstances wot I can't 
control." 

"You're right there," said Griper Two, drawing 
thoughtful puffs through his pipe. ** You're quite 
right. We're placed in this 'ere world against 
our will, an' with no wisible means of subsistence, 
our fathers leaves us an' our mothers deserts us, 
we ain't brought up to no reglar occupation. We 
don't know the difference between wot's right 
.an' wot ain't. The bobbies is down on us, cos we 
got to crib for our livin', they runs us in, the beak 
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rows ns, and sends ns to quod, we corned hont^ and 
blest if we ain't got to snick agen to get some grab 
for the wery first day we're hont. Why was we 
homed? Wot's the nse of ns P We're only a 
bother to ourselves, an' a bother to our nay- 
bours, an' I am 'anged if I know wot good we 
are. We don't do no good to no one, and I am 
blowed if I don't feel ashamed o' myself when- 
erer I sees a parson. It ain't to be ezplainecl, 
nor understood." 

*'Well it's a difficult thing ter make up yonr 
mind on," remarked Griper One, keeping up the 
discussion, *' wery difficult indeed. You sez, an' no 
doubt thinks an' feels that, you an' me, aji' coves 
wots like us, ain't any good in this yer world. 
Well, p'raps you're right. But there's another 
class o' coves wot might ask themselTes the 
same question, I mean them coves wot rides in 
carridges, with shiny hats, and white weskits^ 
and tight bags, an' silver on their walking sticks, 
wot can't speak Hinglish proper, but lisps — ^thems 
the coves I mean. What good are they I'd like 
ter know. They eats, an' drinks, an' laughs, 
an' svngs, an' talks to the gals, an' twirls theii 
mastouches, an' turns up their noses wen they sees 
you as if you 'adn't got a soul as well as them, an* 
got to die jes' like them, an' p'raps arter your ded 
you got to meet 'em somewheres, will they look so 
fine then I wunder ? No, I'll bet they don't." 

As it was now getting very late Luke thought 
the discussion had better be ended, so giving a 
cough or two, he summed up— 

" There's some pints in Griper One's remarks 
wot 'ave struck me, an' there's some in G-riper 
Two's likewise. Grriper One wants to know wot 
good them nobs are to the world, and Griper Two 
wants to know wot good he is. Well, I've con- 
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sidered the matter over durin' the able speeches o' 
my lemed friend, as the man with the white curley 
'air sez in Court, an' I giv' it as my opinion that 
neither one nor t'other is of the slightest use- 
leastways, that's my opinion." 

"An' I thinks the same," responded Griper 
One. 

" Which is my thoughts exact," added Griper 
Two. 

'* Now, Griper One and Two," said Luke, with 
the air of a clergyman pronouncing the Benedic- 
tion, " it's time you was in bed tlunkin' over my 
remarks, so good-night to 'ee both." 

'* Wot ! you ain't going on the job to-night ? " 
they exclaimed with surprise. " Them as won't 
work shan't eat." 

" Not to-night, friends. I don't feel up to it. 
Good-night and good luck." 

^*Give us our cards then," said Griper One, 
** an' don't make no mistake, 'cos it'll be jolly 
awkward. Him dumb an' me deaf would loot 
"bad, and might lead to inconwenient results." 

Luke picked out the cards and handed each one 
to its proper owner, and once more bade them 
good-night. 

When the last stump of Griper One died away in 
the distance he threw himself on the straw to try 
to sleep, but he could not for thinking of his 
absent missus, and speculating whether his friend's 
surmise that she would return on the morrow 
woidd prove correct. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

**AEE YOU VEBY UNFAPPTp'* 

It was some days before Hilda fully recovered 
from the effects of the shock produced by the 
circumstances of her terrible betrothal, and 
even after her cheek had recovered its natural 
rosiness the remembrance of the occurrence 
would cause it to turn pale. She, however, re- 
solved not to let the thought of the mysterious 
habit of her lover fix itself so deeply in her 
mind as to destroy her natural delight in 
the approaching festivities in celebration of her 
birthday, and she proceeded to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect by adopting a manner of the most 
heartfelt gaiety, making fun out of everyone, 
everybody, and everything, and occupying herself 
in a thousand different ways. For a day or two 
she succeeded so well that she began to think that 
she really had destroyed the dreaded influence, but 
gradually she found that she was mistaken. Her 
joyousness began to fade away. Often would she 
find herself in a deep reverie of which the subject 
was the fearful mystery hanging about Phillip, 
and whenever she attempted to banish the subject 
from her thoughts the vow she had made to spend 
the rest of her life in unravelling this mystery 
would rise up before her. 

As for Phillip, during the few days which fol- 
lowed his confession to Hilda he never wore so 
bright a countenance nor seemed so thoroughly 
happy — a change for the better which Clewett 
immediately detected, and confided to Mrs. War- 
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leigh, greatly to that lady's delight. Bat this 
happiness did not last. The excitement of having 
secured Hilda's love began to subside. His old 
thoughts, and gloomy ideas and memories, began 
to rise once again. He perceived with grief that 
Hilda was not so happy as she used to be, and he 
began to blame himself for his selfishness in 
having, by securing her love, made her a partner 
in his sorrow, in having clouded over what would 
otherwise have been a sunny existence. 

" Fool that I am ! '' he exclaimed to himself in 
the solitude of the night, " selfish fool ! Is it not 
enough that one life is blasted by this curse, that 
I should want to blast another, and that one the 
purest, brightest, and happiest on earth P Has it 
relieved me of one single atom of misery P Has it 
removed one particle of the crushing weight by 
placing it also on her shoulders P Is it not now 
piercing her soul as it has pierced mine P Miser- 
able, God-forsaken wretch that I am ! '^ 

Thus the burden which he was called upon to 
bear was increased. The knowledge that he had 
imposed upon Hilda the weight of his own sorrow, 
that her life for the future would be as dismal as 
Ms own, was gall and wormwood to him ; and 
again and again he bitterly repented ever having 
told her all. Not for his own sake though, but 
for hers. He was prepared to take ten times, 
nay, ten thousand times, the pain if it would 
relieve her. But that could not be. She would 
not be released from her vow even at his wish ; 
and did he but hint at such a thing he knew she 
would suffer far more, as she would think that by 
taking her promise back he was also taking back 
his love. He felt there was no alternative but to 
go through with it to the bitter end : aye,even to 
the grim death. 
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|\ill of these thoughts he was slowly pacing 
the grass covered terrace at the side of the 
house one evening a day or two previous to 
Hilda's birthday. Not noticing the fresh 
halminess of the air, with his head bent 
moodily towards the ground, he bitterly blamed 
himself for having imparted his misery to the 
one being on this earth whom he would have lain 
down his life to shield from the slightest harm. 
His heart was full of railing at Providence for 
having made his life, not only a curse to himself, 
but to others^ and in his bosom there was 
surging up a wild inarticulate cry to Heaven to 
blot him out of existence. 

As he slowly walked on, with his hands clasped 
behind his back, he did not hear the gentle rustle 
and light footstep behind him, nor was it until 
two small white hands clasped his arm that he 
became aware that Hilda had joined him. She 
seemed to be in a gayer mood that evening, in 
fact, she bad just left Dr. Clewett, with whom 
she had been engaged in a sharp, but pleasant, 
duel of words, and it was impossible for anyone, 
but Phillip, to remain moody after an encounter 
with him. So she asked her lover, gaily — 

" And what will my melancholy Jacques take in 
exchange for his thoughts ; which, by the way, 
certainly do not seem to be of the most jovial 
nature P " 

Phillip made no reply, he merely caught up the 
little white hands in his own and pressed them 
until the tears almost came into Hilda's eyes. 

" Then you are going to silence all legitimate 
inquiiy by physical torture, sir. But I shall not 
be put down even by the fear of physical pain; 
BO in defiance of my Torquemada I repeat my 
question, and refuse to answer at your periL I 
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demand to know what you were thinkiiig about 
^hen I came up." 

" It was the old subject, darling," Phillip replied 
in a low tone, glancing quickly from the ground 
to her face, and then as quickly to the ground again* 

Hilda noted the quick look and the low tone, 
and she withheld the ready reply which sprang 
to her lips. Her warm sympathetic nature per- 
ceived that he was suffering; so she remained 
silent until they reached the end of the terrace. 
He then began to turn to go back, bat she held 
liim, saying — 

" No, sir, not without my permission. You are 
not going to walk up and down that terrace 
another minute, thinking about that dreadful 
thing," and she shuddered involuntarily as she saw 
Pensam's hand slowly making the awful move- 
ment about his throat. 

She led him to a small grove of young oaks and 
beeches, in the midst of which was situated a seat, 
and upon it they sat down. 

"Now, Phillip,' ' she said, "listen to me, please, 
because Fm in earnest. I am going to ask you 
to do me a favour, and if you refuse I shall insist 
on it, and then if you still refuse I'll — ^why I'll— 
yes, I will.'' 

This rather vague threat had the effect of 
bringing a smile to Pensam's face, as he asked— 

"Well, what is it?'' 

" Simply this —that you've got to promise me 
that you will banish, expel, and forget utterly, 
and completely every thought and idea in any 
way connected with — ^with what you were think- 
ing about — ^until the 11th of July is over. Now, 
dear, do promise me, and we'll be so happy until 
then,'* and she laid her cheek coaxingly against 
Ids arm. 
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'* Forget, forget/' he replied dreamily, ** can I 
ever forget ? Shall I ever forget P Is it possible- 
that this thing will not always be with me? 
Have I not tried to forget ; but will this arm — 
this accursed arm — ever allow me. Oh, darling, 
you know not what you are asking. It is im- 
possible." 

"No, no, Phillip, not— not impossible," cried 
Hilda ; " if you only try.*' 

*' If I only try. Oh, heavens ! how have I not 
tried ? I cannot, dearest. If I could how will- 
ingly would I do so— both for your sweet sake 
and for mine." 

His tones were so decided that Hilda could say 
no more, so with a weary little sigh she gave up 
the attempt; and Phillip, overcome, buried his 
face in his hands. 

The gentle breeze which softly sighed through 
the leaves overhead seemed to Hilda to be sympH- 
thizing with the troubles of her companion, and 
an answering sigh of sympathy and love floated 
from her lips to be mingled with theirs, follov^ed 
by another, and still another. 

"Phillip, Phillip, poor, poor Phillip," she 
murmured, kissing the sleeve of his coat. 

A low sob showed that he had heard the 
words. Then there came another, and yet one 
more. Then he looked up into her face, and she 
saw the hot, burning tears quivering in his eyes. 

" Dearest,'' he said, " Fll tij to forget this for 
a time if it will make you happier ; but do not 
be disappointed if I fail. As for forgetting it 
for the rest of my — of our lives that is impossible. 
It will never be forgotten until the whole mystery 
is lain bare, till everything is completely known — 
or until the cold grave closes over us. I have 
sworn from my boyhood that it shall be explained^ 
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and by heaven it shall he, if I have to go throngh 
hellfire itself to do so." 

Hilda shuddered at his impassioned language, 
and crept closer to him while he continued — 

"That it will all be unravelled in the end I 
am certain. It may not be by me, but if I die 
xmsuccessful I shall abjure those who come after 
me to make it the work of their lives, in the same 
way as it was the work of mine, It shall be 
known — it shall be known ! " he exclaimed, raising- 
his voice. 

Then there was a long pause, during which 
each followed the bent of their own thoughts. At 
length Phillip spoke — 

" Darling/' 

" Yes." 

*^ Are you very unhappy ? '* 

"Why, PhiUipP" 

*^ Because — because," he broke out, unable to 
restrain himself, " IVe been such a cold-hearted 
brute "— 

" Phillip ! " she interrupted him in a tone of 
sxirprise. 

" I mean just what I say, love ; if I had not 
been such a selfish, heartless brute I would have 
restrained my love for you, I would have crushed 
it, trodden it down, even if the effort killed me, 
but "— 

"Phillip, Phillip, what are you saying? What 
do yon mean ? " she exclaimed in a tone of 
anguish, thinking that he was about to withdraw 
his protestations of love. 

"I mean," he replied excitedly, "that if I 
had never told you my love I should never have 
told you my infernal secret, and you would have 
been spared all the misery which is now hanging^ 
over you. What madness was it that urged me 
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to place the burden on your shoulders until you 
stooped^ crushed beneath its weight as I am. 
Now two lives are miserable where only one was 
before. Oh I forgive me, dearest, I knew not what 
I did/' 

'' Forgive you, Phillip ; what have I to forgive. 
You say you have made my life miserable by 
imparting this secret to me. You have made me 
ten thousand times happier than ever I was before, 
because when you told me your great sorrow it 
proved far more than any words that you loved me. 
And, dear, I intend to keep my vow to the very 
end. I will cherish it in my heart; it will serve 
to remind me of what I gained when that vow 
was made, and that alone will make me happy." 

" But *' — Pensam was beginning again. 

"Remember your promise, sir,'* she interrupted, 
^^ and try for a few days, at least, to forget all 
about it — after which,*' she added, in a lower, 
sterner tone, " we will remember nothing else." 

Pensam murmured something which Hilda 
could not catch ; but the fervent pressure on her 
hand fully expressed his meaning, and then fol- 
lowed a long, sweet silence. 

So engaged were they with the thoughts that 
filled their minds that they did not notice the ai^ 
rival of Dr. Clewett, and it was not until he spoke 
that they knew he was with them. 

" Hallo, you young people," he ejaculated in a 
tone of mock surprise, "whatever can you find 
to do here all by yourselves. Now, candidly, are 
you not bored to death with this friend of mtna, 
Miss Hilda?" 

Miss Hilda only blushed, which made her look 
enchanting, and then laughed, which fairly carried 
the young doctor away. 

<^Why you see, doctor," she said, '^ we came 
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ttway ont of compassion for you old people ; we 
knew yon would feel quite uncomfortable to see 
us together under the special circumstances of 
the case. But I see we are wrong ; and really I 
don't know whether we can give you leave to stay. 
What do you say, Phillip P '' 

" Oh, I won't be so cruel as to send him away 
now," Pensam replied, "seeing he has come all' 
this distance to worship the sun. I think we'll let 
him stay this time." 

" May your Highness the Companion of the Sun 
live for ever," said Felix, with, a low salaam, " and 
may the Sun live a day longer. By your gracious 
consent, I'll lie here and bask in the rays thereof," 
and he threw himself down on the turf a few yards 
off. 

"Now, please, state your business, Mr. Humble 
Slave," said Hilda, stretching out a twig she had 
broken off towards the recumbent Felix. 

** I am simply dying of curiosity to know who is 
coming on the day after to-morrow,'' Felix replied. 
** I can get nothing out of Mrs. Warleigh, she is- 
80 busy, ordering servants, and carpenters, and 
gardeners, and errand boys, and cooks about, that 
she's quite ferocious. She sent me in the garden 
to keep me out of mischief, and told me to go to 
you for information, and I've gone accordingly. 
An it please your highness, that's all I know." 

"Well, let me see, now. In the first place 
there will be Lady Sliffe and the three Miss 
Sliffes, and Mr. George Batten and Mrs. Batten, 
and Mr. Batten, junior, and— and I think about 
a hundred other people." 

• i '< Thank you very much for the information. I 
can't say I recognize any of the other hundred 
people. By the way, if I'm not asking too much, 
is that gentlemak we met here about six months 
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ago— let me think, what was his name — oh, I hare 
it, Mr. Hiatt — may 1 ask if he*8 coming ? '* 

The slightest approach to a frown passed over 
Hilda's face at the sound of his name, as she 
replied shortly — 

" Yes, he's coming." 

The tone in which this was said, and tlie look 
which accompanied it, proved to Clewett that his 
jsurmise as to Mr. Hiatt's intentions was quite 
correct. He had met that yonng gentleman once 
or twice before their meeting at Warleigh Manor 
six months ago. He had not then taken particular 
notice of him, he merely put him down as a 
<common-place, dissolute, young scamp ; and would 
probably have forgotten all about him had lie not 
happened to be in the neighbourhood of Warleigh, 
and had dropped in to pay his respects to Mrs. 
Warleigh and Hilda one evening, when he dis- 
covered Hiatt making himself quite at home, 
evidently regarding himself in the character of 
the most favoured suitor. This was the reason of 
Clewett's question, and he was naturally gratified 
to observe the frown with which it was answered. 
It proved that Hiatt's presence was one of those 
things which cannot be cured but must be endured. 

Hilda felt that some explanation was due to 
Phillip, who was already wondering at her short 
answer, and inwardly hating this Hiatt for having 
been the subject of it ; so she said — 

" Mamma thought it would be better to ask him, 
as he has visited here once or twice." 

And as far as Hiatt was concerned, the subject 
dropped. 

They continued to discuss the coming cele- 
bration until it was quite dusk, when they were 
joined by Mrs. Warleigh, rather worried by the 
complexity of her duties which were over for the 
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<lay. She took Clewett's arm, whilst Hilda took 
Phillip's ; and the two couples strolled back to the 
house. 

Somehow the subject of Mrs. Warleigh's and 
Clewett's conversation by the time they reached 
the house was none other than Mr. Hiatt^ and as 
they stood for a few moments on the steps waiting 
for the other couple to come up, she was just re- 
marking— 

" Oh, yes ; Mr. Hiatt has paid us a good many 
visits lately.*' 

" Has he, indeed ! " Clewett observed to himself, 
^as he entered the house without speaking. If Mr. 
Hiatt knew what was passing in the doctor^s mind 
it is not unlikely that he would have experienced a 
few uneasy qualms. 
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'^A MYSTEBIOUS WOMAN. 

Eatmakino on the Warleigh Manor Farm was^ 
rather late this year, so that when Jane Barter 
arrived at the village they were in the midst of it. 
On the morning of the day after she arrived she was 
strolling down a narrow lane, when voices on the 
other side of the hedge attracted her attention. 

** I think we had better get half-a-dozen more 
hands on this patch, Joe/' said the first voice, 
which was owned by the bailiff of the Warleigh 
estate. 

"Yez, znr; I think *twonld be as well. The 
weather be'ant zo zettled as 'twaz. They clouds 
yonder look heavy.*' 

" Very well then, Joe ; get six or eight women 
from the village, sharp, and put them at it.*' 

And having delivered this command, the bailiif 
turned away to look over some other part of the 
&rm. 

It was very fortunate for Jane that she happened 
to be standing where she was, for there was every 
chance of her having to go supperless to bed that 
night, as she had only one penny left; so as soon 
. as the bailiff's portly figure had disappeared, she 
approached Joe and offered her services. 

For some minutes the great man stared at her 
without speaking. Evidently a conflict was raging 
in his mind as to whether the powers his superior 
had just conferred upon him would permit of his 
engaging a perfect stranger. He was unable to 
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decide the first point without her assistance, for 
lie said — 

" Thee be'ant a Warleigh woman ? *' 

" No, I am not/' 

'^ The Warleigh wimmen 'ud peck ^ee to pieces 
if I engaged 'ee ; beside, thee'U not work better*n 
they.'' 

*' Try me and see. Isn't it better to engage a 
stranger who, not knowing anyone, would not 
"waste any time gossiping, as the Warleigh women 
-will when they get together ? '' 

" Darned if you be'ant right, missus." There 
was something about the woman's voice which 
made him use the last word ; and besides, the sub- 
tility of the reasoning commanded his respect. 
*'Thee'rt right; stay heer till I send down pikes, 
and then get ter work." 

Jane thanked him, and throwing herself down on 
the newly-mown grass, waited until the hay-making 
apparatus should arrive, speculating what the rate 
of payment would be. 

She had not long to wait, for Joe, having met 
two village women, engaged them forthwith, and 
despatched them to the field, telling them to give 
a rake to the woman they would find there. 

When they came up to Jane they stood gazing 
at her so long with astonishment that she laughed 
right out, caUed them stupid fools, seized a rake, 
and began to work. The women slowly retired to 
the most distant part of the field, where they pre- 
pared to begin with a very long consultation about 
something evidently very serious, to judge from 
the many shakes of the head, and evidently about 
Jane, to judge by the many turnings of the head 
towards her. 

..Gradually one by one, as Joe engaged them, 
more workers arrived, until the full complement 
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was attained. As each woman canght sight of 
Jane they passed over to the other side of the 
field ; so that the original party of two increased 
to seven, and the consultation became more in- 
teresting. Although they were fully a hundred 
yards off, the women all spoke in mysterious 
whispers, accompanied by yet more mysterious 
glances at the solitary Jane, who worked on quite 
unconscious of the attention she was attracting. 

" I tell 'ee, girls,*' said, or rather whispered, the 
eldest of the women, " I tell 'ee it ain't safe to be 
in this field along o' 'er. Did any of 'ee see her 
in the yard last night, just 'tween day an' night ? " 

^^ I seed 'er, the same one. Lor, it makes me 
creepy, creepy all over to think of it 1" whispered 
a stout, redf aced little woman. " My Sam, what 
was there, sez she's — " 

*^ What ? " eagerly whispered the audience, 
'* what did he say she were ? " 

*' Mysterious/^ replied the woman ; " an' my Sam 
sez that anyone what speaks to a mysterious woman 
seven days and seven nights from that moment 
becomes a — a crops." 

^^ A what ? " asked an alarmed masculine voice 
from behind. 

'*A crops," the little woman whispered; and 
Joe, for it was he, groaned and perspired with 
fear. 

" But if she speak to 'ee fust ? " he enquired 
tremblingly. 

'* Why that be wuss," interposed another voice, 
^^ 'cos it shews she be sent to 'ee special." 

*^ Oh Lor ! oh Lor presarve me ! " Joe exclaimed, 
rolling on the ground ; ^* she speake to me fust." 

"Then you'll be gone seven days and seven 
nights from to-day, Joe," one of the group 
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«olemnly whispered. " You'll be a dead crops by 
then. Lord presarve me I say ! '' she aidded 
fervently. 

" But how do you knaw she's mysterious ? " he 
asked^ a gleam of hope springing up in his bosom. 

" Oh, I knaw it, I knaw it ! Why, look at her 
workin' ! Did a woman ever work like that ? " 
It happened that Jane, having caught sight of the 
bailiff coming, was putting on an extra spurt to 
show what a good worker she was. "Did any 
woman ever work like that ? No, she's mysterious 
enow." 

At this moment they also caught sight of the 
bailiff, and in a second were all hard at work, 
with the exception of Joe, who lay on the ground 
groaning out prayers to the good God to preserve 
him. 

The bailiff came up, thinking he was ill, and 
began rating the women around for not paying 
any attention to him. 

" He be'ant ill, sir," they explained, '* he have 
been spoken to by the mysterious woman ; and in 
seven days and seven nights he'll be a crops." 

" A what P " 

'^ A cove she means, sir,'^ kindly suggested the 
youngest of the group. 

" He'll be something pretty soon if you leave 
him to lie there ; run in and get some water or 
something for him. Here, Joe, my man, look up ; 
what's the matter 9 " 

** The woman, sir, the woman ! " 

" What woman ? " 

Joe pointed towards Jane. 

'* She 'ave spoken to me." 

** Well, I suppose she's not the first one that has 
ever done that P " 
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'*No, sir; Lord presarve me, presarve me I But 
she come up and spoke to me, which shews she 
^ere sent special." 

** But what the deuce has that got to do with 
your gripes P Has she poisoned you P " 

" No, sir," Joe groaned. 

" Has she hit you with a rake ? has she knocked 
you down P what has she done ? Why don't you 
explain P " He turned angrily to the women. 
'* Ton must have seen it." 

"No, sur; we was not in the field when she 
spoke to him," replied the stout little woman. 

" I've half a mind to pack you all off," said the 
bailiff; "why doesn't someone give some explana- 
tion. I—" 

His sentence was cut short by a loud scream 
from among the women. It was caused by one of 
them suddenly remembering that the mysterious 
woman had called her a " stupid fool " when she 
had brought her the rake. 

" She spoke to me fust ! she spoke to me fust ! " 
moaned the woman. " Seven days and seven 
nights;" and she wrung her hands in despair. 
'* Lord have mercy on us ! " 

" What d'ye mean, woman P " shouted the dis- 
tracted bailiff, shaking her by the shoulder. 
" What's all this about speaking P The devil 
take you all I Can't any of you explain P " 

"Oh Lor ! oh Lor ! what shall I do P what shall 
I do P In seven days and seven nights, me a cove, 
a dead cove ; " and the sobs and moaning broke 
out afresh. 

Jane, who had been keeping her weather eye 
pretty well open, was somewhat curious to know 
what the commotion in the corner of the field 
meant ; so she proceeded to work in that direction, 
and was within a few yards of the group before her 
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approach was discovered. She was first seen by 
the little fat woman, who gave a shriek and 
bounded off, followed by the whole band, shrieking 
and screaming, including the doomed Joe, and 
excluding the distracted bailiff. 

" What the deuce have you been doing to these 
women ? " he asked, when she came up. 

'* IVe been doing nothing to them, sir. They're 
evidently afraid of me,^' she replied, with a 
smile. 

"That being the case I think you had better 
work by yourself in that little field over there. 
I shan't get any work done as long as you are 
here.'' 

So Jane went and worked by herself in the little 
field, and the women in the course of an hour or 
so were prevailed upon to return. 

"Ah," Jane muttered to herself, as she worked 
alone, " they'll not be the only persons afraid of 
me before my visit is over. No, with God's help 
those vixens at the Manor will feel my — hatred. I 
will have revenge for my long years of toil, and 
misery, and worse than death ; and then let me 
die, I care not how, so long as my life is ^spared to 
see my vengeance complete, and his death re- 
quited. Then my life's work will be accom- 
plished." 

She worked on until the time for rest came, 
when the bailiff good-naturedly brought her some- 
thing to eat ; he was obliged to bring it himself as 
none of the women would venture into the field ; 
they would rather be discharged, they told him, 
and then she went to work again until the even- 
ing. 

The bailiff, Mr. Bapps, observed with satisfac- 
tion the progress she had made, and readily 
acceded to her request for aa advance of her 
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wage, telling her she was worth three of the 
other women, and directed her to a cottage, kept 
by a sensible person, where she might get a night's 
lodging. Jane repaired to the habil^tion of the 
sensible person, wondering if she would flee from 
her as the others had done; but to her relief 
she received, if not a hearty welcome, one which 
put her at her ease. Although hardened by years 
of misery, she was not insensible to kindness; 
and something very like gratitude entered her 
heart as she sat at the well-scrubbed table sipping 
a cup of warm tea. 

It was quite dusk when she finished, and throw- 
ing her tattered shawl over her head she stepped 
forth into the village. As she passed up the street 
the women, gossiping at the gates, stepped inside 
when they recognized her, an exhibition of fear 
on their part which caused her some amusement ; 
and in the course of twenty minutes or so, she had 
left the village behind, and had reached the Majior 
gates through which she crept without being per- 
ceived. She then proceeded cautiously throngh 
the park, avoiding the drive, until the house came 
in sight ; she was evidently well acquainted with 
the place, as she made for a narrow path which 
led through the shrubbery, and, aided by the 
growing darkness, she reached a small side do<H^ 
which she easily opened, for it was not locked. 
Then she stopped for a few seconds to recover her 
breath and to look about her. 

" Unchanged," she muttered to herself, as she 
glided slowly down the narrow passage which 
led from the door, and turning down another to 
the left, found herself beside the heavy crimson 
velvet curtain which hung at the entrance to the 
picture gallery. 

She paused a moment with her ear against 
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the curtain, bnt hearing no sound within, she drew 
the heavy folds aside, and entered. 

*' The same, the same,'* she said, softly to her- 
self, " but his portrait — ^where is it. It used to 
hang here/' and she stood before an oil painting 
representing a golden harvest. "It has been 
moved.'* 

She was able to see this much by the glimmer- 
ing light shed by a lamp held in the outstretched 
hand of a marble nymph at the further end of the 
gallery. 

She walked slowly down the room carefully 
looking at every picture to see if any should be the 
missing one, but without discovering it. 

They have moved it, moved it," she mumaured, 
but why should they keep it — no, it is but 
natural that it should be destroyed. But what is 
this 9 " she exclaimed, as she turned and caught 
sight of the same portrait of Mrs. Warleigh that 
had excited Clewett's admiration. 

She paused before it for some minutes without 
speaking. Her ejes flamed with rage as she hissed 
between her teeth — 

** It is yauy is it ? " She raised her arm about to 
dash it through the canvas when it was suddenly 
seized from behind, and a voice said in her ear — 

" Now then, what yer at, missus. Not by and 
with my leave and consent." 

She turned round in a fury, twisting her arm,, 
wliich was held as if in a vice, as she did so. 

" Who are you, man ? " she asked, attempting 
to wrench her arm away. 

** Not so, mine enemy, not so. I shouldn't be 
actin* up to the characteristics implied in my name 
was I to let you git away seein* '' — 

" Let me go, I tell you, let me go ; I was not 
doing any harm," she interrupted him. 
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*' No, you wasn't doin' any harm, like a good 
many other folk, cos you can't. I want to know 
who you are, and what you was doin' here, both of 
which very nateral questions must be answered to 
my entire satisfaction afore " — 

" Let me go, I tell you,'' she said, giving her 
arm another wrench. "What business is it of 
yours who I am? You are not the master of the 
house." 

" Now look here, woman,'* he answered, getting 
annoyed, " I'll give you jest half a minute to tdl 
me who you are, after which time if my inquiries 
still remain unanswered, I'll bring'ee before the 
chief who'll talk to you in a manner that'll make 
your hair stand on your head like popler trees on 
a hill." 

"Look here, sir," she said, finding that her 
commanding tone was useless, "I am a poor 
lonely woman, who has just come in to look round 
at one or two of the pictures in this beautiful 
gallery. I was doing no harm, and would have 
gone out quietly in the same way as I came in 
without anyone being the wiser." 

" What was your arm lifted for to strike that 
there picture of the missus which I've heard it said 
is her when she were a young girl, somewhat 
different from you I should imagine. Why, old 
girl," he went on, "there is a slight, and not 
altogether unperceptible difference between your- 
self on the one hand, and this handsome young 
woman on t'other, the one young and beautiful, 
the other" — 

" Man," she muttered, hoarsely in his ear, er 
voice quivering with her efforts to keep it under. 
** for God's sake cease from drawing tiiose com- 
parisons." 

The Limpet was struck by the look which passed 
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over her withered face, and the deep tones of her 
trembling voice arrested his attention, causing him 
to stop his talking. During the pause which fol- 
lowed she made one or two violent wrenches to get 
a,way, but without success. 

** My name ain^t Limpet for nothing missus, I 

can tell you,'' he observed, after each struggle, 

^* and when once the Limpet fixes on anythin' he 

isn't goin' to let go in a hurry. Why, what sez 

the poet on the subject ? 

See the limpefc on the rock, 
Bravely standin' every shock, 
With his little toes fixed fast 
Stickin' tight till danger's past, 
See him hangin' on like mad, 
While the waves break on his head. 
And"— 

^' For heaven's sake don't trifle with me in this 
way, but let me go. Indeed I've not done a|jpLy 
liarm," she pleaded. 

"In the first place, missus" — ^he was beginning 
again. 

" This is no place to talk in, I've injured nothing, 
and the most you can do vdll be to put me in 
prison for a few days for trespassing." 

But the Limpet was not going to let her go off 
without having delivered himself of the address, 
or homily, which was in his soul, so he began 
^gain — 

"In the first place, missus, this is not the 
place for such as you to be found in, and I must 
make a most searchin' and sufficient inquiry into-^ 
fustly, your identity, or individuality, or pussu- 
nality. Secondly, what right, business, or other 
reason you have for bein' on these premises in 
general, and this picture gallery in particular. 
Thirdly, I"— 
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Then yon won't let me go," she interrupted 
him, in a low, calm voice, " very well ; continue- 
with your senseless prattle, but it wiU be the worse 
for you." 

" Thirdly, I " — ^he began again, just a little dis- 
turbed by the changed tone of the woman's voice* 
But his sentence was never finished, for the next 
instant his master entered the gallery, and almost 
stumbled over the pair before he noticed them, so 
preoccupied was he with his thoughts. 

" Hillo, Limpet ! " he exclaimed, *' who have 
you got there ? " 

" An intruder, sir, of so questionable, and alto- 
gether suspicious a natur that I have thought it 
only fit and right, that until some satisfactory ex- 
planation was given I should detain her by force of 
arms^ sir, accordin' I " — 

"Thank you, Limpet. Who are you, my 
woman P '' he said kindly to her, struck by her de- 
jected appearance. 

*' I'm a poor labouring woman, sir, who made 
bold to step in to see the beautiful pictures, sir, 
for a few minutes until your man here surprised 
me, and thought I was doing something v^rong, 
but indeed, sir, I was doing nothing of the 
sort" — 

" She were jest about to strike that picturey- 
sir,'' the Limpet broke in. 

" How do you know that. Limpet ? *' Mr. Pensam 
asked. 

" Why I see her, sir." 

*' You saw her just about to strike that picture ? ** 

"Yes, sir.'* 

*' And what motive had she ? '* the chief asked. 

'* What motive would I have to destroy a beauti- 
ful picture like that, sir P *' she replied, with an 
injured air. 
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" Well, sir, all I know is she had her hand in the 
air ready to go clean through that there canvas, 
but I put out mine and collared hers, and she sed 
somethin' about the picture bein' there, and 
worked herself quite up into a passion." 

" Tou lie ! '* Jane exclaimed. 

" I must confess it looks very suspicious, very,'** 
said Phillip, '' and I must tell you I am much 
more inclined to believe my man ; but I can't see 
what motive such a tatterdemalion as you can have 
to destroy any of the pictures here unless of 
wanton mischief; but as we won't bring about 
anything unpleasant, we will not say any more 
about it, only take care not to come into the house 
again without permission. Limpet, just see her 
out of the house, and here, my woman, is half-a- 
crown to drink my health when you get out. Good- 
night." 

" Good-night, sir," Jane replied, respectfully^ 
devoutly thankful at her escape, for she had 
fully anticipated spending the next week or ten 
days in the village lock-up, which would have 
seriously interfered with her plans. *'What a 
very kind master you have got," she said to the 
Limpet. 

" This way. Follow me," he said, gruffly, 
quite ignoring her remark, " and keep yer claws 
off things what isn't yourn." 

He was evidently somewhat put out by his 
late defeat, so he led her in silence to the same 
door as she had entered by, not taking the 
slightest notice of the remarks with which she 
favoured him, and as he had made up his mind to 
see her completely off the premises he accom- 
panied her through the park. 

" Your master told me to drink his health," she 
said. *^ VYhat might his name be P " 
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" Find out," the Limpet replied, surlily. 

" I will, my dear fellow/' she said, gaily, and 
airily waving her hand to the discomfited LiimpejL 
** Good-night, and pleasant dreams to you." 

'^ What a fool the chief is to be sure,'* was his 
mental remark^ as he turned and walked slowly 
back to the house ; but having met his beloved 
Lucy on the way, all remembrance of the recent 
incident was soon out of his head. 

As for Jane, she went back to her lodgings, and 
soon after her return for the first time for many 
months she enjoyed the luxury of a bed, and 
wearied with the exertions of the day she fell 
asleep. 

But her slumbers were not deep, for all through 
the night she saw in her dreams the face of 
Limpet's master, and the deep look in his eyes 
fleemed to be familiar to her. How, when, or 
^here she had met them she could not tell. 



CHAPTEE Xni. 



PENSAH veravs hiatt. 



The morning fixed for the Garden Party came in. 
fair and sunny, and gave every promise of a fine 
day. As the arrangements were not complete, the 
forenoon was spent very busily by the Warleigh 
people ; and Pensani, for at least a conple of hours, 
forgot his great sorrow in the avidity with which 
he plunged into the work which was assigned to 
him by Hilda. This forgetfulness was no doubt 
brought about by the fact that both Hilda and 
himself happened to be engaged on the same 
occupation, which consisted of arranging masses 
of flowers and foliage in a small ante-room until 
it was converted into a leafy grove. When this 
result had been attained they paused, Hilda throw- 
ing herself down on a heap of boughs and leaves 
in a comer, surveyed the room, casting every now 
and then a furtive glance at her lover. 

The usual pensive expression was on his face^ 
and it was apparent to her that the usual melan- 
choly subject had returned to his mind. His eyes 
were fixed on the ground, and his hands were 
clasped behind his back, save that once they 
parted, and made the mysterious movement about 
bis throat, and then returned to their old position. 

Hilda watched his white fingers as they slowly 
entwined themselves, and, although the move- 
ment had become quite familiar to her, a chill ran 
through her blood, and the bright smile which 
wore faded away. 
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At length with a sigh Pensam awoke from his 
reverie, and without saying a word as to his 
thoughts, threw himself down on the heap of 
foliage beside Hilda, and in a few moments thej 
were talking of matters in no way connected with 
what they had both been thinking of. 

Very often indeed did they go through this 
same scene. It mattered not what was the day, 
nor where the place, nor what the sitaation, 
Phillip would fall into a reverie; sometimes he 
would go through the mysterious movement^ and 
.sometimes he would not; then he would sigh 
heavily, and come back to the things around him, 
falling into the conversation that was going on as 
if he had followed it from the beginning. 

It was so in this instance; Hilda and Phillip 
were soon deeply engaged in talking over tl:^ 
arrangements for the afternoon ; gradually thej 
drifted into other topics, and before they were 
4iware of it the luncheon bell rang and warned 
them that the morning was over. 

The time fixed for the arrivals was three o'clock, 
and Phillip had scarcely finished dressing before 
the first of the guests Was announced in the 
persons of Lady Sliffe and her three unmarried 
daughters, who immediately fell on the unfortunate 
Olewett and engaged him in a most tremendous 
flirtation on the lawn, until Phillip put in an 
appearance and directed some of their attentions 
to himself, greatly to his consternation and Clew- 
ett's amusement. 

The next guest who arrived was none other 
than the clean-shaven young curate, '^ who is such 
a wickedy oh so wickedy a flirt." Each of the young 
ladies had now a young gentleman to herself^ and 
Just as each had settled down nicely to her work, 
and (as she thought) was making some progress, 
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•other gaests began to amve^ until tlie nsnal little 
-crowds of pink, and bine, and white, mixed with 
grey and black coats, began to form, in the midst of 
which the three gentlemen effected their escape. 

As Clewett was crossing the lawn on his waj 
to a yonng lady whom he saw talking to Hilda, 
and to whom he wished to be introduced, a voice, 
not of the sweetest, mentioned, or rather ejaculated 
his name, and a lady whose minimum age (when 
talking to young bachelors) was set down (by her- 
self) at twenty-six, and whose maximum age 
(when talking to elderly bachelors) was set down 
(also by herself) at thirty-six; accosted him. 

He replied to her greeting with the smile of an 
innocent lamb, but inwardly he was as a ravening 
wolf, as he asked himself, " What does the con- 
founded old girl want with me ? " 

" What an extremely charming day it is to-day, 
Dr. Clewett,^' she observed, pitching the first word 
of the sentence on rather a low note, and pro- 
nouncing each word distinctly one note higher 
than the previous one. 

^•It is indeed, ma'am, very," replied Clewett, 
with a smile which was meant to be cordial, but 
which he felt was painfully insipid. 

" Strange to say, dear Dr. Clewett,^' she went 
on, patting him playfully on the shoulder with her 
parasol, *^ although I have often been to this house 
I have never yet been to see the delicious little 

frove by the stream, which I am told is simply 
eautiful.'* 
"Indeed, ma'am!'* Clewett replied, casting 
about for a means of escape. 

" Ye — es, indeed, my dear Dr. Clewett," his 
captor returned. " I cannot help thinking how 
beautifully cool it would be to rest there under the 
shade of the trees away from this blazing sun." 
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^' I think the sun comes in there through the 
trees worse than it does here — ^ten times worse — a 
hundred times worse/' said poor Clewett, in the 
wildness of his desperation. 

" Oh, no, my very dear Dr. Clewett, I don't see 
how that can be,'' she replied. " Do let us *' — 

At this moment a gentleman happened to 
stumble up against Clewett, and the next minute 
was shaking him cordially by the hand, although 
they both knew well enough that they were 
mortal enemies. It was none other than Mr. 
Hiatt, and Clewett immediately saw a chance of 
getting away. 

" Allow me to introduce you. Miss Lupus — Mr. 
Hiatt. Mr. Hiatt — Miss Lupus — ^an old friend of 
mine, sir. Miss Lupus has just favoured me with 
her commands to take her down to the grove bj 
the stream, but the many duties which devolve on 
me as a sort of — a — ^friend of the house will, I am 
sorry to say, prevent me. You will pardon me. 
Miss Lupus, for running away, but I will under- 
take that you will find Mr. Hiatt one of the most 
agreeable companions in the world " And rais- 
ing his hat, Felix went off grinning at the look 
of disgust which Hiatt vainly strove to keep down 
at the prospect before him. 

In a few minutes Felix had come up to Miss 
Warleigh and her friend, the introduction wii& 
afPected, and he found himself talking to the 
handsomest (next to Hilda) young lady he had 
ever met. 

Miss Edina Macdonald was as laughing a Uttle 
piece of humanity as one would wish to see. 
Brimful of fun, a smile was always on her face, 
and a bright saying on her lip, whilst her merry 
black eyes sparkled and danced with happiness* 
She was small, well-made, and graceful, wore tiny 
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gloves and tiny boots, and a tiny hat, from under 
•whicli an obstinate little curl would every now 
and then escape, despite the quick, impatient 
push back she would give it. 

The introduction had been effected but a very 
few minutes when Pensam, having made his escape 
from the youngest and least ugly of the Miss 
Sliffes, came in sight, and claiming Hilda led her 
off to hear the band on the terrace. Clewett then 
took possession of the little body which bore the 
name of Edina Macdonald, and following the 
other couple reached the terrace just in time to 
•witness the first meeting of Pensam and Hiatt. 
The latter gentleman having passed on the interest- 
ing Miss Lupus to his friend Slivyce by means of 
the introduction scheme so successfully manipu- 
lated by Clewett, was returning to where he last 
saw Miss Warleigh, when he encountered that 
young lady's mother, and a few seconds later Pen- 
sam and Hilda came up. 

" Allow me to introduce you to Mr. Pensam* 
llr. Pensam — ^Mr. Hiatt.^' A slight flush on 
Phillip's face accompanied the stiff bow he made, 
and there was the least sparkle in his eyes. 

*' Mr. Hiatt — Mr. Pensam." There was not the 
faintest approach to a flush or any embarrassment 
whatever on HiatVs part, as he bowed cordially^ 
and expressed his delight at having at last met 
Mr. Pensam, of whom he had heard so much, and 
-whom he was so desirous to see ; but he thought 
all the while " What an infernally ugly customer 
to tackle.'^ 

He was not, however, going to show any hos- 
tility to Pensam, or Clewett, or anyone else ; it 
was part of his plan to be as friendly with every- 
one as he possibly could be, therefore he brought 
all those fascinating qualities, upon which Ir 
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much prided himself, into operation ; being in the 
first instance pecnliariy attentive to Mrs. War- 
leigh. '' First get the old lady, my boy, ajid yon 
get the young one,'' he had observed to Sliyyce 
one day when discussing their course of action; 
and acting upon the sentiment expressed in this 
observation, he turned the whole stream of his 
talents upon Hilda's mother. 

And yet somehow, although he had managed to 
make himself the centre of the little group, he 
had a sort of unexpressed, uncomfortable feeling 
that he was in the midst of foes. He felt Pen- 
sam's deep dark eyes fixed upon him as if he 
were silently analysing every word which he 
uttered. He had a consciousness that Fensam 
saw through him; he thought he observed a 
shadow of a disdainful smile on Clewett's lips, 
and he noticed that Hilda very rarely allowed her 
eyes to meet his. Mrs. Warleigh, unsuspecting 
and innocent, listened to every word he said with 
evident admiration, the expression of which found 
its way to her handsome face. Hiatt noticed this, 
and saw that he had made a great advance towards 
the accomplishment of his scheme to ** first get 

the old lady." 

As he had never met Edina before, the thought 
as to whether she might be hostile to him or not, 
never troubled him ; but all the time her tiny foot 
went pat, pat, pat on the turf, as if she were 
irritated at something, and was longing to express 
herseK more forcibly. It was when she got herself 
into this frame of mind that Edina, like a good 
many other impulsive young ladies, became veiy 
contradictory, so contradictory sometimes as almost 
to border on rudeness. 

Mr. Hiatt had just made a common-place garden- 
party remark as to the charming effect produced 
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l>7 a ladj wearing a dress of a deep cardinal colour 
as she stood in front of a large Portugal laurel. 

'* What an extremely beautiful contrast/* he 
exclaimed, as if in the raptures of an sestheteh. 
" That lovely dark green throws out the glowing 
colour of that lady's dress to perfection." 

" Indeed, I think it's the other way round. I 
think the glowing colour causes the dark green to 
look so lovely/' Edina said. 

" Well, I always make a point of agreeing with 
the ladies on matters of taste,'' replied Hiatt, with 
an easy laugh. " Besides, I think you are quite 
right, Miss Macdonald, as you ladies always are." 

" I don't think we ladies are ever right — except 
£nding out what such people as you are," she 
added to herself. 

*' There I must say I can't agree with you,'^ 
Hiatt replied to the audible part of her remark, 
and Edina was bound to accept the compliment. 

Mrs. Warleigh now left the group, and joined 
another, Biatt accordingly addressed his r0- 
marks more to the others than before, with the 
result that a fierce battle began between Edina 
and himself, which was suddenly put an end to by 
a rather unpleasant incident. Hiatt was in the 
very midst of one of his most flowing sentences 
when he happened to look at Phillip, who that 
moment was, all unconsciously to himself, making 
the mysterious movement. Hiatt, who had heard 
nothing about the Mysterious Habit from anyone, 
watched the thin, white fingers as they nervously 
went through the operation of loosening and 
untying the imaginary knot at his throat ; and 
was so astonished and confused at what he saw 
that he stopped short, and before he was aware of 
what he was doing stared straight at Pensam. 
The look that flashed from Pensam's eyes brought 
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thotiglit over this result liis mouth fairly watered 
with anticipation. 

But since he had been down at the Manor, a 
couple of hours or so, he had perceived that part 
of his plans would be upset, for he saw clearlj 
enough that his friend Hiatt would not have the 
ghost of a chance whilst Fensam was in the way. 
It would, however, seriously impede him if li 
friend gave up the game thus early; it wis, 
therefore, to his interest to keep Hiatt, as he 
expressed it, " up to scratch,*' and the best war 
to achieve this end was to encourage him with 
hopes of success. 

'* Well, I don't know," Hiatt commented 80In^ 
what dubiously on his companion's reassuring 
unswer, '^ she did seem as if she — Han? 
it all. Onlookers see most of the game, theiv- 
fore you are better able to tell than even I 
am. It's no use getting down in the mouth over 
it. Besides, one can't do much or say much in a 
crowded garden-party. I'll have it all my own way 
again to-morrow." 

From this last remark it will be seen that he 
had received an invitation from Mrs. Warleighto 
spend a few days at the Manor ; which invitatioa 
he had accepted on behalf of his friend aai 
himself. 

"It's no use wasting any more timetaDringr 
while our friend is, perhaps, cutting the gvoad 
from under our feet," said Slivyce, taking Hi»tf» 
vrm. 

He had thoroughly identified himself with Hiatt 
in the matter, always alluding to it in the pla^j 
Not a word had he breathed about his little 8cbetn& 

Just as they began to move they saw Phillip fiw 
Hilda coming towards them, and had they n^ 
been so intent in looking at the pair they wonU 
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liave heard a rustling in the leaves, and had they 
followed the sound to the back of the summer- 
liouse they would have seen the figure of an old 
-woman with a green plaid shawl over her head^ 
silently stealing ofiE under cover of the trees. Jane 
Barter had over heard the whole of the conversa- 
tion, and was now making off for fear of being 
again caught on the Manor premises by Phillip, 
-who she well knew would not treat her with such, 
kindness as before. 

A dark scowl overspread Hiatt's face for a 
brief second as he saw the woman he loved laugh- 
ing and talking with the man he hated ; but as 
they were coming towards him he banished the 
scowl, filling the vacancy with a smile, which he 
calculated was one of unmitigated sweetness. 

"I have just been observing to Slivyce," he 
remarked as they came up, ^' how delightfully 
refreshing the country seems after the dusty 
town ; and how thankful we were to your excellent 
mother for her kind invitation/^ 

**Yes, the contrast must strike you," Hilda 
replied, " especially if you have not, as you say, 
been out of town for the season ; and we have 
some of the most beautiful scenery around War- 
leigh that it is possible to find in England, as 
Mr. Pensam can testify." 

Mr. Pensam noted the little twitch of Hiatt's 
mouth at the mention of his name, and the 
dangerous sparkle came into his eyes again for a 
second. But at this moment sevei^ of the guests 
loined them, and the little explosion which was 
Brewing was prevented-— or rather postponed for 
a time. 

At length the time came for the people to leave. 
The bandsmen began to look tired, the guests 
began to feel tired, both of one another's company 
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and of the music ; all the wits had exhausted 
themselves, having rendered themselves evea 
emptier than they were before, and those who 
were not wits had exhausted themselves with 
listening to those who were. Good Lady Sliffe 
wore a very jaded expression as she got into her 
carriage, and her daughters wore very disappointed 
ones; two of them, at least, had successfully 
manoeuvred a gentleman each into a private 
comer, but there their success stopped, for the 
gentlemen had absolutely refused to come to the 
point ; whilst the third daughter (and the least 
tigly) found all her blandishments had been 
thrown away on the dull looking young ** bart," 
who in her estimation proved himself on this 
occasion even duller than he looked. They con- 
fessed themselves glad it was over. 

The young curate had had a most enjoyable 
time of it, except towards the end. He had 
(like the gay butterfly that he was) flitted from 
flower to flower sipping sweetness from each one; 
he flattered himself that three or four beauties 
had fallen beneath his attacks, he flattered himself 
that they would think of him as a " delightfully 
nice young man," the result of which would be, 
he flattered himself, that his popularity in the 
parish would be on the increase. But he luEippened 
to overhear towards the close of the afternoon 
two of his conquests chatting together, and they 
both agreed that he was a "dreadfuHy wicked 
young man,*' and that he ought to be reported to 
the vicar for the way in which he raised false 
hopes in the minds of the ladies, and much more 
to the same effect. The rest of the afternoon 
was passed rather uncomfortably by him, and he 
confessed himself glad that it was over. 

Then there was poor neglected, young-and- 
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iniddle-agred - according - to - circumstances Miss 
Lupus. She liad come, got up in her most fasci- 
nating style, the very smile had been rehearsed 
before hand ; she had made up her mind that 
someone should fall before her bolts. She found 
herself handed, in the politest and at the same 
time adroitest manner possible, first from Clewett 
to Hiatt, from Hiatt to Slivjce, from Slivyce to 
the Rugbean ; even the last-named made one or 
two clumsy attempts to pass her to someone else 
but had failed, either through his own want of 
skill or their wariness. She was mortified beyond 
measure, especially when she saw the success of 
the younger ladies, and she paid a very cold adieu 
to her only (and involuntary) conquest. She con- 
fessed herself glad that it was over. 

And Mrs. Warleigh confessed herself glad it 
was over, though it had been a great success ; 
and Hilda was glad ; and the servants were glad ; 
and Clewett was glad, because he dreaded a scene 
between his friend and Hiatt, who was also glad 
because he would have a better chance with 
Hilda when there were fewer people about — so he 
thought. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



"WAB TO THE K K I F E." 



All the visitors, with the exception of those who 
had been invited to stay for a few days, had de- 
parted. The ladies were seated in the drawing- 
room listening to the Moonlight Sonata^ played 
with much feeling (as it always is) by a very stout, 
pallid young lady, who looked as if she thonght 
she was rendering it in a manner to make the veir 
composer envious : the gentlemen were still in the 
dining-room over their wine and their wit. 

The conversation in the dining-room, by one of 
those inexplicable freaks of conversationalism 
which brings the very subject we wish most to 
avoid into discussion, had turned on the force of 
habit. 

Hiatt, as usual, was taking a leading part in it, 
and as often as Clewett attempted to change the 
subject, he would skilfully bring it back again. 
Olewett saw that Phillip was labouring tinder a 
heavy strain of compressed excitement, and he did 
all he could to relieve him by diverting ihe talk into 
other channels ; but Hiatt, who perceiyed he had 
some reason for thus acting, out of sheer mis- 
chief contrived to keep the disagreeable topic 
nnder discussion. 

" The most eminent observers,*' he said^ " are 
agreed on this one thing : that habit is not merdr 
a physical phenomenon, as a number of persons 
contend; but, on the contrary, it is most in- 
timately connected with and originates in the 
mind/' 
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**I must entirely disagree with you there,**^ 
cried Clewett. ^^I submit that habit owes its 
existence to purely physical causes. For instance, 
do you mean to tell me that the peculiar habit Dr. 
Johnson had of touching the posts as he went by 
originated in his mind P ** 

Now Clewett, strange to say, happened to be of 
the same opinion on the matter as Hiatt ; but he 
was actuated by two desires when he took up* a 
different line to his. The first was to " take him 
down a peg or two,'* as he had been having his 
own way far too much ; and the second, and more 
important, was that he did not wish his friend 
Phillip to think that he thought that habit 
originated in the mind, as it would then appear 
that the peculiar habit which afflicted Pensam 
sprang from weakness of intellect. He therefore, 
though he had scarcely ever given the subject a 
thought before, began to cast about for arguments 
to support his stated opinion. 

'' Do you wish me to understand again that the 
habit of excessive drinking originates in the 
drunkards' mind ? ** he cried. 

**I do,'* replied Hiatt calmly. *^For instance^ 
no one can contend that the performance of a 
certain act oncCy or even twice, constitutes a habit. 
Habit is the regular performance of an action,, 
such as placing one's hands in a certain position 
when thinking. Very well, then, we do not say 
that a man has acquired the habit of drinking if 
he drinks only once or twice, but when he goes 
through the act of drinking a number of times.'* 
The company nodded their approval so far. *^ Just 
so. The man having drunk once is reminded by^ 
his mind of the pleasure he enjoyed when perform- 
ing that solitary act, and it suggests to him a re- 
petition of that act, . and a re-repetition^ and oo 
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on until we have the habit of drinking. Tlins we 
.liee if it were not for the man's mind, he would 
never have acquired the habit of drink/' 

" Not so/* said Clewett ; " I maintain that it 
arises from the palate. The palate is the recipient 
•of the pleasure produced by drinking. The mind 
Iniows, in nine cases out of ten^ that it is injarions 
for the stomach to be indulged ; the stomach, how- 
ever, by its cravings, overcomes the reasonings of 
the mind, thus the habit which is produced ^ owes 
its existence to the stomach.' '* 

" What, then, do you say, to change the instance, 
to the habit of swearing P *' said Hiatt. '* There 
•can be no physical gratification obtained by this 
habit; yet it is undoubtedly an acquired habit, 
and one which is exclusively mental, for a man 
may swear to himself without moving a muscle 



or a smew." 



How do you account then,'' said Clewett, un- 
able to reply to this last example, **for those 
movements which we all make, and of which we 
are totally unconscious, such as the rubbing of 
one's chin when thinking ? You have seen school- 
boys, when deeply engaged in writing or dravnng, 
double their tongues between their teeth. Ton 
can't say that that singular habit springs from a 
mental cause, as the boys know nothing of it; 
they are quite unaware that they do it. They are 
habits which spring from physical causes only, 
from involuntary movements of the muscles.^' 

*'It seems to me," said Slivyce, "that you 
fellows will never get any nearer the solution of the 
point than you have got ; and if I may be allowed 
to say it, the only deduction which I can draw 
from your conversation is that there are two classes 
of habits. The one dependent on physical causes, 
the other on mental ; but to which class * those 
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znovements which we all i{iake, and of which we 
are totally unconscious/ to quote Dr. Clewett " — 
and Slivyce glanced at Pensam with a half-hidden 
sneer — " I leave it for those who have had more 
experience in these unconscious movements to 
determine." 

" And I have generally found/' Hiatt said, con- 
tinuing both the sentiment of Slivyce's speech 
and his sneer, 'Hhat these unconscious movements 
are the outcome of a feeble intellect, and — " 

" Sir ! " 

There was a crash, which made the glasses and 
decanters leap up and fall jingling together, as 
Phillip's hand smote the table. He stood upright, 
facing Hiatt, who tried to assume an indifferent 
attitude, but failed miserably before the keen, 
searching eyes of the man he had insulted. There 
was a silence for some seconds ; the only sound 
which coald be heard was the dinning of the glasses 
as they still vibrated with the shock. All eyes 
were fixed on Pensam. None dared to interfere — 
everyone waited to see what would next happen^. 
At length a nervous little man at the further end 
of the room put out his hand to his wine-glass, 
and a sigh of relief went round the room. Another 
gentleman lifted his, then another ; the spell was 
broken. But Phillip stood facing Hiatt, his eyes 
like liquid black fire. For a moment Hiatt 
attempted to return the gaze, but his eyes drooped 
to the ground. He attempted to smile, but it 
faded away ere it was born. He tried to rise, but 
something forbade him. 

*^ByJoveI'' he murmured, "speak to him,. 
SUvyce.'' 

Slivyce's lips were half open to say he knew not 
what, when Phillip, with a contemptuous smile> 
turned and left the room. 
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Sliyyce was the first to break the silence which 
followed, as he said with a laugh— 

'^ You must take care how you indulge in con- 
troversy again, my boy/' 

" You didn't seem particularly comfortable under 
the scrutiny, old fellow," observed a friend from 
the other side of the table. 

^* Felt like a chicken with white feathers before 
a mastiff/' whispered someone, in a very audible 
voice. 

"I wonder whether that singular proceeding 
may be said to have emanated from physical 
causes or mental ?" observed another gentlemaii, 
whereat there was a laugh. 

Stung to madness by these taunts, Hiatt had 
the greatest difficulty in controlling his features ; 
but he at length succeeded, and turning to Clewelt 
said, with a laugh — 

" By Jove ! Clewett ; what a capital actor your 
friend is, and what a sly dog too. Why, lie 
wanted an excuse to gel up to the ladies, and he's 
there by this time. What a splendid stroke ; ha ! 
ha I" 

**rm glad you think so,*' replied Clewett 
drily. 

** I think, perhaps, we had better be joining 
them as well," said Slivyce; and the party ad- 
journed to the drawing-room. 

Clewett, who entered among the first, perceived 
the quick, expectant look on Hilda's face as the 
door was thrown open, and he saw how she 
watched as each member of the black-coated pro- 
cession filed in. He knew very well for whom she 
was looking, but Phillip came not. He noted the 
disappointed look on her face, so crossing over to 
her he said, in a low voice — 

" Shall I fetch him for you ? 
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Oh, nothiog has happened?" she asked, for 
lie himself, though he did not know it^ was a little 
pale with the recent occurrence. 

" No, no,'* he said hastily, and left the room in 
search of Phillip. 

The last thing he saw when he shut the door was 
Hiatt taking the vacant seat next to Hilda, a smile 
on his face, and eyidentlj a compliment on his 
lip. Had he looked in another direction he would 
have seen the same scene enacted by Slivyce with 
regard to Mrs. Warleigh. 

He had not far to go to find Phillip, for he was 
pacing rapidly up and down his old haunt, the 
terrace. 

" Come on, old man," he said, as he linked 
his arm in his friend's, '^ don't be put out by that 
empty-headed muflp. Come in, old fellow, or else 
raa-in-law in prospective will miss you." 

He felt this attempt at pleasantry was a failure ; 
he himself was more upset than he thought. The 
only response to his remark was a trembling in 
Phillip's arm. 

'*Come on, let's get in; the ladies will miss 
you," he said again, '^ especially one." 

** I can't, I can't ! " said Phillip. " I dare not, 
for my own sake nor for his own, meet that man 
again whilst I am in my present state. Uh, God ! 
what a fearful thought tilled my mind when that 
coward was trembling before me; I marvel at 
my forbearance. I could have dashed him to 
atoms ; aye, and not one of them would have dared 
to interfere." 

There was the same iron intensity in his voice 
which Clewett knew so well. He never spoke in 
that tone unless under the influence of overmaster- 
ing excitement — an excitement which not even 
Clewett would venture to allay. 
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'' Felix ! ** 

He was walking rapidly forward ; they had left 
the terrace behind, they had traversed the lawn, 
and they were in the open field before he con- 
tinued. An absorbing thought evidently held 
sway in his mind. He suddenly paused^ drew his 
arm from Clewett's, and whispered — 

" Do you think there is any truth in what tbej 
said, that this thing, this habit, is the result of 
feebleness of intellect?'' 

There was eager anxiety in his voice as he waited 
for the answer. 

" They're a pack of damned liars ! There's not 
a word of truth in it. FU horsewhip the whole 
yelping lot ! '* exclaimed Felix wrathf uUy. 

" Felix, that fearful thought — ^that feeling that 
came over me when I stood over him ; was it mad- 
ness P It wanted but one blow and he would hare 
lain dead at my feet." 

" And you P'' 

^^ My miserable life would have been the sooner 
over." 

" And me ? '' 

"You, old fellow P why you — ^you would hare 
lived happily relieved of one whose misery is 
darkening your existence.*' 

"And— ffildaP'' 

This last stroke had the desired effect. Phillip 
made no answer, and Clewett, following up his 
advantage, took his arm again, and led him gentlj 
in the direction of the house. 

"Now look here, Phil,*' he said, "Fve known 
you a long time. You've always been able to 
exercise a decent amount of seli-control ; but 1 
have never seen you worked up to such a degree as 
to-night. I have never known you express such a 
feeling as to smash anyone.'* 
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*' The fellow irritated me," Phillip murmtired. 

*^ Never mind; let the empty puppies irritate 
you. YoTX ought to be above that sort of thing. 
Supposing every man in this world took notice of 
the people who irritate them, nothing would ever 
be accomplished ; no books written, great under- 
takings completed, nor reputations made. You've 
got something better before you to look to, than 
to notice the curs who yelp at your heels. You don't 
"onderstand what I mean. With that sweet girl — 
yon have a life before you ; Mighty Jove ! what 
wonld not I give to share it with you ? What happi- 
ness should be yours ; but you persist in pushing 
away this happiness. This habit of yours, this un- 
certainty as to your birth ; yes, I understand all 
that, but why not submit to the inevitable ? You 
know you have this habit ; why not accept it and 
tliink no more about it 9 You don't know any- 
thing of your parents ; very good, you know you are 
born, you don't doubt that 1 suppose. What good, 
I should like to know, will come to you even sup- 
pose you do solve this mystery ? I've been told its 
alw^ays best to let sleeping dogs lie. This parent- 
ag^e question may turn out a sleeping dog ; some- 
thing may come out about your parents you may 
not quite relish. I say make the most of life ; 
think not of what you have sprung from, but of 
what you are ; and learn to make the most of your- 
self and of those around you while you have the 
chance." 

Clewett felt that aU this advice was like pour- 
ing shot into the sea, it would make about as much 
impression on Phillip as the lead on the water. 
Still he felt it his duty to remonstrate in this 
manner, although his remonstrance was equal in 
effect to those protests which certain noble lords 
from time to time place on record against a mea* 

ii 
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sore which has been carried against them. Phillip 
made no answer, so he continued — 

^^ As for that fellow Hiatt, if I don't teach him 
to regret that he ever ran his shoulder against us, 
my name is not Felix Clewett. Let me but get "— 
The threatenings and slaughter which he was 
breathing out were interrupted by Phillip, who 
though still excited, was in a much calmer frame 
of mind. 

" Felix, you tell me that I have before me a life 
of peace and happiness such as you envy, if 1 only 
will forget this habit, if I only forget that I don<^ 
know who I am. Let me ask you one question. 
Would you forget, could you forget, if every few 
moments you are reminded by this *' — and he hdd 
out his white right hand. " Would you, I ask, 
rest content knowing that you are the child of a 
mystery, an uncertain creature, a mere existence?" 
Clewett felt his fiiend^s eyes upon him, he knew 
that he was called upon to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; and he 
knew in his own heart that it was not in human 
nature to rest content under the circumstances 
Pensam had named. 
" No/^ he said, briefly. 

" Thank you," Pensam replied, and Clewett fdt 
that from that moment evermore he could not con- 
sistently advise his friend to abstain from his 
efforts to solve the mystery with which he was 
surrounded. 

<' I feel that I can meet himnow,^' said Pensam, 
^' and if he should do anything I feel that I shall 
be able to control myself — ^for her sake.'^ 

When they arrived at the Manor they carefully 
brushed the dew off their shoes and clothes, and 
entered the drawing-room as they thought unper- 
ceived. But no less than three people noticed 
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their entrance, Hiatt was one, Slivjce was another, 
:aiid Hilda was the third. She had begun to get 
a little anxions at the long absence of Clewett, 
^nd all sorts of horrible ideas began to crop np in 
her mind, so that many of the good things which 
Siatt had been uttering for her especial behoof 
were unnoticed, greatly to that gentleman's annoy- 
ance. And his annoyance was very considerably 
increased as with a hasty but polite " kindly 
excuse me/' he Saw her rise, and meet Phillip with 
a smile, the like of which he savagely reflected had 
never been bestowed upon Mm. 

** No matter," he said, consolingly to himself, 
*^ a little pluck, a little patience, and if need be a 
little something else wiU soon put matters right. 
Uut they seem infernally thick ; " and he glared 
across the room at them as they sat talking on a 
rsofa. 

Clewett saw the glare, followed its direction, and 
noted the reason. 

" Ho, ho, my little sir," said he, to himself, 
" the pangs of jealousy; let's see if we can't add 
some other pangs to them," and he deliberately sat 
himself down in the chair lately vacated by Hilda. 

" Well, Mr. Hiatt," he said, playfully, « I hope 
you are making the most of this enjoyable even- 
ing. I am." 

*^ It has really been most enjoyable," replied 
Hiatt, " and I trust your walk which I presume 
you have just taken has proved equally enjoy- 
able.'' 

" Most enjoyable, my dear sir, most enjoyable. 
My friend Fensam, as no doubt you have already 
experienced, is a most pleasant fellow. One of 
those men to whom you can say almost anything 
without any fear of his turning crusty. Yes, 
thank you, we enjoyed our little walk im- 
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mensely,*' and Clewett could hardly suppress the 
chuckle at having given, his companion a return 
thrust. 

" Indeed/' was all that Hiatt could say. 

'* Yes, sir/' in the same playful mood^ for k 
was primed for any mischief. " If you want to 
enjoy some racy conversation, rare wit and read- 
ing, with power, sir, with power which makes w 
all look and feel insignificant, you should go for 
a walk with Pensam, especially if you are not 
afraid to indulge in a certain amount of contro- 
versy with him. Ton would find it a perfect 
treat,*' and the chuckle very nearly escaped, but 
was again suppressed. 

**I've heard that he is a good talker," Hian 
said, for want of something better, and longing 
for the first opportunity to return the thrust. 

'^ Yes, we great talkers, or rather we who think 
we are/' replied Clewett, "stand no chance 
against him, we are completely sUenced. But I 
have no doubt, if J may be so bold as to compli- 
ment jou to your face, you would be able to hoU 
your own against him as much for the courage 
with which you would express your conclusions ai 
for the manner in which you would draw them. I 
do not think he would readily silence yow." 

This time the chuckle burst all bounds, 
Felix had to blow his nose to drown the sound. 

*^ You seem in very high spirits to-night, Df« 
Clewett. Your conversation must have beenJugUj 
amusing and entertaining." 

** It was so, my dear sir, it turned on a faW^ 
founded OA a quotation from Shakespeare, 'that 
is a bold flea that makes its breakfast on the bp 
of a lion/ or words to that eflFect." 

'^ And the flea I have no doubt made the lion 
close his mouth," said Hiatt. 
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" Oh no, the lion by closing his lips shut the flea 
Tip," and Clewett's thoughts wandered to the 
scene in the drawing-room where Phillip, by keep- 
ing his lips closed in silence, was far more terrible, 
and " shut Hiatt up," far more completely than if 
he had entered into a heated wordy protest; 
and strange to say Hiatt's thoughts also went back 
to the scene, and came to the same conclusion that 
-Clewett had done. 

At this point in the conversation Hiatt sought 
to make a change by referring to an approaching 
cricket match between their county and another, 
and Clewett having expressed his opinion on that 
delicate topic, added one more twinge to Hiatt's 
feelings by exclaiming in admiration, looking 
across at Phillip and bJ ilda — 

"By Jove! what a splendid couple they do 
make. I must go over and speak to them." 

As he went down the room he could not help 
thinking that he had been acting rather childishly, 
but that feeling passed away before the thought of 
tow his remarks must have ^' stung Hiatt up," as 
he put it, and it served the fellow right for his 
conduct to Phillip in the dining-room. 

Slivyce having made himself peculiarly agree- 
able to Mrs. Warleigh, had made himself propor- 
tionately disagi'eeable to Clewett, who had at- 
tempted to quietly edge himself into the conversa- 
tion with the view of completely edging Slivyce 
out ; but his manoeuvre had been defeated, greatly 
to his chagrin ; and he observed that Mrs. War- 
leigh began to think a good deal of Captain 
Slivyce's opinion. 

The three days for which Hiatt and his friend 
had been invited, extended to a week which was 
mainly employed in a series of skirmishes between 
Phillip, Hilda, Clewett, and Edina on the one 
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hand, and Hiatt and Slivyce, with sometimes Mrs. 
Warleigh, who was adroitly led to side with them, 
being all the while quite ignorant that she ^ 
doing so, on the other. Had the good lady knofn 
that there was such antagonism existing in ^ 
house there is no doubt she would have gone over 
to her daughter and future son; and Hiatfj 
visit would never have been prolonged, nor re- 1 
peated. 

At length the end of the visit came, 
it was with heartfelt satisfaction that Clevetl 
saw the departure of the confederates, for he \d i 
fully recognized the fact that in them Pensam , 
and he had two unscrupulous foes who would stop 
at nothing to accomplish their ends. 

As the carriage drove through the park gate? 
Hiatt leaned back in the cushions without speak- 
ing. 

'* Well,'' said Slivyce, ^'you look gloomy enougli 
for a funeral.'* 

** And so would you if you found out that tlie 
woman you loved was already engaged to another. 
She's engaged to marry Pensam." 

"Oh, I know that! What matter; it only 
makes the straggle a little keener." 

Hiatt bent forward, and whispered — 

" You are right. It's war to the knife." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE LIMPET IN COLD WATEK. 

It was early in the morning ; that is if one 
of the regular inhabitants of the Manor had 
found herself, or himself, out of bed at that 
time they would have considered it very much 
so indeed, although as a matter of fact the clock 
liad only just finished striking half-past six. 

It was a lovely morning, a clear blue sky over- 
head, with the early sun shining brightly ; and it 
was to enjoy the loveliness of the morning, and the 
clearness of the sky, and the genial warmth of the 
sxm that had brought from his bed the owner of 
the voice which was chanting in stentorian tones, 
before which the birds of the morning were awed 
into silence, the following lines : — 

"The little bird whose chirp is heard, 
When mornin' light is breakin' — 
While others sleep is diggin* deep 
An' jnicj wnms is takin*. 

Them lines ain^t at all wantin^ in genus," ob- 
served the chanter. " The subjec' is good, the 
moral tone is pure, the pherlosophy is excellent, 
and the rythim is perfect. In fact a model poim, 
and reflecs great credit on the composer an^ singer 
known to the littery world as the Poetic Limpet— 
a very neat and happropriate nom de plumb, which 
might be vmt for short P.L. — ^Poit Laurate. Let's 
have it again, especially the last line.^* 

And once more the birds of the morning just as 
they had begun to recover themselves were awed 
into silence. * . 
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** And juicy wums — i& ta-kia' — i^ ta-kin'" sang 
the Limpet. 

" Lor, Limp, what a row you are ina-kin\" ex- 
claimed a voice from above, for he had unthiiii- 
ingly sung under the very windows waking up the 
whole household, including his beloved Lucy, 
whose pretty head was put out of the window to 
exclaim the above exclamation. 

But another head had been put out, a>nd before 
the Limpet could frame a suitable reply, he heard 
his master's voice say — 

"Is that you, Limpet?" 

" Yessir." 

*' What the deuce are you making that row for?" 
Lightness of heart, sir/' 
Lightness of head, you mean ! " 
Werry probable, sir, wery probable," replied 
the Limpet in a submissive tone. 

'* Well, if you want to sing go into the wood," 
and the window went down as the irate chief 
betook himself to his bed again. 

Lucy, who had popped her head in directlj 
Pensam popped his out, immediately popped hers 
out when she saw him pop his in, and said — 

" Yes, go into the wood, and perhaps you'll find 
someone there if you look about for a fev 
minutes," and she looked significantly and pointed 
in the direction of the wood. 

Limpet quite understood the signal, so hununiBg 
his tune he made for the appointed spot. 

" The early bird will find somethin' this time. 
Sorry I woke the old chief, though ; but he is » 
rare good 'un, and no pussonal attendant cooM 
want a better, only he is so melemcholy. Whj 
canH he settle down and forgit this YAooraisig 
secret of his — whatever it is P " 

Giving vent to these thoughts, Pensam^B 
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^* pussonal attendant" arrived at the little wood, 
rand carefully seating himself on the stem of a 
tree which had lately been cut down, he took out 
bis knife and began to whittle twigs. 

" There can be no doubt about this that I am 
torn gifted with an amount of — poetic — ^what-d'yer- 
-call-um — lisence — no^fervour, it's the same thing 
though — ^with an amount of poetic fervour to the 
like of which few pussons can lay legitmate claim. 
If the chief was to give me the sack blow'd if I 
wouldn't join a paper, and write their poetry for 
-'em.'' A smile of complacency overspread his 
somewhat melancholy features at this thought. 
*'Yes, I possess all the requisites for family 
mourning, as the shopkeepers sez — ^leastways, I 
<30uld supply hepitafs at reasonable rates; then 
pomes dealin' wi' national heroes, and birthdays 
of great pussons, and love verses — ah, them's the 
ones in which I excel best. Just fancy. Hode to 
Lucy's Foot, beginnin' — 

Let me be that beetle black, 
Crawlin' on his lonely track, 
So that on my shiny back 
Your foot 111 bear, 

and signed at the foot by the * Poetic Limpet.' 
An* she's a poetic creetur too, my Lucy, an' here 
she cums — 

Welcome to the momin' star, 
How werry charming snre yew are. 
Shall I speak to your mammar, 
Or to yourself, my momin' stax ? 

What do you think of that for an extempor 
impromter. Werses made to the feet while you 
wait," he exclaimed triumphantly. 

" Don't be so absurd. Limp. You know I ain't 
a mornin' star, and you know I ain't charmin', 
-and yon know I ain't got no mammar, nor papar 
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neither, or else you woulda't dare to talk like that 
to me/* 

Despite Lucy's disavowal of her charmingpess 
Limpet swore to himself that he never remembered 
to have seen her look so pretty, with the fresh 
morning glow on her cheeks, and the smile of 
welcome round her rosy lips. 

" Then if you haven^t got no mammar nor 
papar I'll speak to you instead," said the Limpet 
as he led Lucy to the trunk of the tree, carefully 
brushed away the dust from the spot which he 
had chosen for her to seat herself, received for 
his trouble one of those transient guerdons, light 
as air and sweeter than honey, which are the 
usual methods of payment for services rendered 
by a gentleman to a lady standing in the same 
relation to each other as the Limpet did to Lucy ; 
took a rose from his buttonhole, put it in her 
bosom, for which service he extracted another 
guerdon ; and finally settled himself down to say 
the something serious, for which all this was 
preparatory. 

" Darlin'," here he paused to clear his throat, 
** you will well remember without any reminder on 
my part — which reminder would be a most un- 
necessary waste both of your time an' of mine, 
which in itself would bedesarvin' of much censure 
not to say repremand, but at the present moment 
seein' that yon are dyin' to hear what I am about 
to say, an' I am dyin' just as bad to say it — it 
would, that is the unnecessary waste both of your 
time and of mine, be 'ighly reprehansible an' 
desarvin' of blame, therefore I will take up no 
more o' your walyble time nor mine by any re- 
minder such as I might be temptid to give/' 

All this he said in one breath. Lucy saw that 
he was screwing himself up to say something, so 
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thinking that a little encourgement might help 
him to come to the point easier, she said kindly — 

" Don't be afraid of me, Limp, say it out. I 
shan't be angry if I don't like it." 

"Which is just like your own noble selfy 
darlin', an' therefore without more ado, an' with 
no explanatory note, as the authors sez, I will 
proceed at once to the proposition I have in view, 
an' altho* it may surprise you, yet I do not think 
it will offend you. In the first place you are 
engaged to be my wife, consequentially in the 
second place I am engaged to be your husban',. 
and your husband I mean to be, God and your- 
self willin'. Very good, them premises bein' 
granted, as the argyfiers say, I will proceed to my 
next proposition ; which is, thirdly, when do you 
think will be a sootible time for you to become 
my wife, and consequentially me to become your 
husband, which leads me on to say, fourthly, that 
to-day month must be our weddin', otherwise 
spUcin', day." 

By the time he had worked his way to the end 
of this train of reasoning, he found he had worked 
his arm round her waist, and strange to say (for 
she was but a lady's-maid, and ought to leave 
these feelings to her betters) her head was resting 
on his shoulder. 

This was the first time he had ever mentioned 
the subject of their marriage day. They had, 
of course, indulged in the usual freaks which 
lovers delight in, such as long moonlight rambles ;. 
mysterious and seemingly meaningless phrases; 
the passing of a word which would cause them 
both to laugh ; the meeting of their glances ; the 
averted and saddened looks which indicated a 
quarrel ; the happy smiles which betokened that 
tiie breach had been healed ; the whispered con- 
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ferences in corners ; the prolonged hand-shaking 
when parting for the night or meeting for the 
morning; the preserration of relics, such as a 
handkerchief^ a flower, a book ; the composing of 
scraps of verses ; the recitation of the same ; the 
palming off on each other of little notes; the 
coincidence of sitting by each other at meals ; 
and the thousand and one signs, symbols, and 
actions, the sum total of which lies concealed in 
the one word — Love. 

But with all this they had never approached 
so near to the great and final issue as to fix the 
date, and Lucy was somewhat agitated at her 
lover's suggestion. A little robin came and 
perched on a bough opposite her, and began to 
sing with all his might, as if to attract her atten* 
tion ; and she seemed to be watching him intently, 
greatly to his satisfaction, but, poor little innoceni^ 
she saw him not, her thoughts were elsewhere. 
At length she broke the silence — 

" Limp, it can't be yet." 

**WhatP** he asked, surprised. 

"Don't be angry. Limp, Ynth me. Ton don't 
know how I've longed and looked forward to the 
time when we should be each other's for ever; 
bnt, you see, there's my young lady, I can't leave 
her vet, my own Miss Hilda, not until she's 
married. You know she's engaged to the chiei^ 
so I don't think we shall have long to wait. And 
when she's married, you know, of course yon'U 
stay with Mr. Pensam, and then we'll get married, 
so I'll be with Miss Hilda and you as well." 

This was not the most jucUcious speech Lncj 
<^ould have made, because the reference, and 
•obvious preference, to Miss Hilda rendered the 
Limpet slightly jeaJons. 
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''Ain't I of as much consequence as Miss 
Hilda, I'd like to know ? Ain't I ? " 

** Of course you are ; only more, much more so," 
she interrupted him. " Oh, don't be angry with me. 
Limp, but indeed I can't, I couldn't see another one 
waiting on my Miss Hilda instead of me. Beside, 
how very bad it would look for us to get married 
before our master and missus ; people would say 
and toss their heads, * Oh, they're in a precious 
hurry they are, can't wait a week or two, must 
go and get married before their master an' 
missus ' " — 

" But "— 

'* And then p'raps your master might not like 
to have an attendant what's married. So don't 
yon see, darlin'," she said coaxingly, ^'^it's best for 
us to wait a little while until they're married." 

" If you can't argue a man into reason, you 
can always coax him into it, or out of it, as the 
case may be," is the golden rule of some ladies ; 
and Lucy applying it in this instance found it to 
work admirably, for the Limpet with a half -growl, 
unable to resist the look and the tone which 
accompanied her last remark, signified his defeat 
by saying — 

"Well, darlin', p'raps you're right; but the 
very day that the chief and your young lady 
gits spliced, we gits spliced likewise. Is that 
agreed? " 

"It is — it is, most assuredly," said Lucy 
emphatically, for she longed for the marriage quite 
as ardently as the Limpet. 

"I say. Limpet," she added after a time, 
" what'll I be when I marry you P " 

" My wife to be sure," and he looked at her 
with some surprise. 
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" Of course. But I mean what name shall I 
have. I shall be Mrs. what ? Shall I be Mrs. 
Pido or Mrs. Limpet ? '' 

"Well, let me see. Mrs. Pido sounds well, 
very well indeed — quite haristrocratic ; but Mrs. 
Limpet sounds better — tho' not quite so haristro- 
-cratic. Mrs. Pido — Mrs. Limpet— -Mrs. Limpet — 
Mrs. Pido,*' he muttered to himself, as if weighing 
the two names one against the other. *^ It's very 
inconwenient, werry. This comes o' havin' two 
names. I think Mrs. Limpet sounds best — don't 
you? " 

" Oh, yes ; Lucy Limpet will sound very nice 
indeed. Lucy Limpet — ^yes, that's the best 
name," and Lucy repeated it over several times to 
herself. 

And so it was arranged that their marriage 
should be postponed, and that when they did get 
married they should be known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Limpet. 

" That's settled ; and what's more, I'll compose 
a special hode in honour of the occasion," said the 
Limpet enthusiastically. " Let's see, I'll begin 
like this — 

Hode to Mt Marbiaqe. 
What is marriage ? Can you tell ? 
It is courtship ended well. 
It is — er. It is — er" — 

The poetic fervour began to run out, nor was it 
helped by Lucy's suggestion — 

" It is like a green blue-bell." 

"No it's not," the Limpet replied. **It is 
like ''— 

" A deep, dark well," she suggested again ; but 
like a true poet he never took suggestions. 

'^ No it ain't. It is like a — a — ^what, now 1 
wonder." 
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'* It is like an empty shell/' she suggested again. 

*'Castin' round a golden spell/' he continued 
^with a gleam of triumph. 

" But after aU a dreadful sell," she added. 

"We're two poits/' he exclaimed, looking 

admiringly at her. « And our children '11 be a 

race of poits, and they'll write our lifes. ' The Life, 

lietters an' Poims of Mr. and Mrs. Limpet, Man 

and Wife, Poit and Poitess.' It sounds well, 

don't it ? " 

'*That it does. Shall we try another hode." 
She was greatly encouraged with her recent 
success. 

" Werry good. Let me think of one. 

Hode to a Eobin. 

Bobin, Bobin, allays bobbin ; 

Bobbin' of your little 'ead. 
CornBtacks yon are allays robbin' 

For your little babies' bread. 

Ahoy-ay-a-a-yer." 

The last word was transformed into a shout as 
the Limpet sprang up, and pointing through an 
opening in the wood, called out — 

^^ I see yer sneakin' about there where you ain't 
got no business to, you imperent old bag o' 
J>aggage.^' 

Following the direction of his finger Lucy saw 
an old woman in a green plaid shawl working her 
way cautiously up to the house. She was too far 
off to hear the Limpet shout, so she proceeded 
until she reached the corner of the Manor in which 
was situated the servants' quarters, and at the 
same moment someone came out of the house • 
who it was neither the Limpet nor Lucy could 
make out, but they started at once for the scene 
of the interview. 

Jane Barter, for she it was, happening to look 
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round caught sight of the approaching pair, and 
in a few seconds she was in fall retreat throngli 
the park with the Limpet after her. The indiyidual 
with whom she had been talking made herself 
scarce long before Lucy came up, nor was she able, 
after a most carehil scmtinj, to detect any traces 
of her identity. 

The Limpet soon found out the truth of the 
sajring, that a stern chase is along chase, for Jane, 
with really marvellous agility for her age, travelled 
over the ground so fast that, improving on the 
start she had, she left the Limpet, his stout figure 
panting with the exertion, far behind. He was 
not the man, however, to give up easily, so he still 
held manfully on, occasionally giving vent to his 
feelings with a shout which had the effect of 
" winding '^ him almost as much as the running. 

Jane, to say truth, was almost as much out of 
breath as her pursuer, but she had more at stake 
than he, the knowledge of which fact spurred 
her on. She at length came to a hedge with a 
rather broad ditch on the other side ; for a moment 
she hesitated, the next she was through it. The 
fluttering of some green rags on the twigs, and the 
splashing of the water marked her passage. When 
the Limpet reached the spot she was just leaving 
at the other end of the field ; for a moment he hesi- 
tated in the same way as she had done, the hedge 
looked formidable and the water lay beyond. 

** Hang it. I'll not be beaten by a woman, 
he exclaimed, as taking a run he made a jnmp. 
His feet caught in the top, a loud splash was 
heard, and a few seconds after he emerged, with- 
out a hat, his wet hair over his eyes, splashing 
and blowing like a walrus, covered with mud 8.ni 
green weed. He seated himself on the bank, with 
his back to the fatal hedge, and gazed discon- 
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little rusli and the side door would be reached. 
He started to run, there was a shock and & 
splutter, and he was brought up facing his master 
with whom he had come into coUision. 

" What on earth is all this about ? Been fish- 
ing I should think from the look of you/' ex- 
claimed Mr. Pensam. 

"Been fishin' and caught a Tartar, sir," he 
replied with a rueful look. " That is, sir, I didn't 
catch the Tartar." 

" That is he said ta-ta to you,'* interposed 
Clewett, playfully. 

" It were a she- tartar, sir, an' being so, ten 
times wuss than a he one." 

''WhatP Has your lady's maid proved too 
much for you, Limpet? " asked Clewett. 

" Sir, she has not," the Limpet replied with 
dignity, and Clewett felt that even his friend's 
" man " had a heart. 

** It's the old woman agen, sir," the Limpet ex- 
plained, " I see her creepin' round the house, and 
when she saw me comin', off she went like » 
rockit an' me arter her. But she had the start, 
an' in getting over a ditch in I fell, an' by the 
time I got out she was gone. I spose you'll per- 
secute her for trespassing. The old warmint" 

" I don't suppose she's done any harm, mj 
man," said Pensam, " she's a harmless old bod/ 
just come round to see what she could pick up. 1 
don't think we'll trouble this time. Limpet. It*« 
not worth troubling about." 

"Oh, very well, you know best, I suppose. B 
ain't for me to say to my betters what they are to 
do, an' what they're not to do, leastways I ainH 
paid so to do an' I wont ; but it don't seem to M 
quite right to let an old warmint come and go 
about the place as if she owned it, which she don't 
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■an' never is likely so to do, but my advice is to 
persecute her at once, an' my warnin' is that if 
jou don't she'll allays be a prowlin' about like the 
old warmint she is. That's all I've got to say, 
and I won't be responsible for nothin' if anything 
is found missing/' and he turned away with an 
injured air. 

The two gentlemen with a smile bade him go in 
and change his wet clothes, and he obeyed, giving 
^ parting shot as he did so. 

^' It ain't nothin' to me if she sets the house on 
fire over our ears and burns it down with me and 
all inside, I've warned you." 

Pensam and his friend passed on, to take a 
short walk before breakfast. They had been some- 
what amused at the Limpet's exhibition of bad 
temper, for he was very much put out at the turn 
•events had taken. 

**Very talkative old boy, is your man," said 
Clewett. 

"Oh, it's only his way, but he's worth a 
thousand others," replied Pensam. 

" He and Miss Warleigh's Lucy seem to have 
•come to terms. They'll make a very well matched 
couple. I rather like that girl's looks." 

"They're both as honest and faithful as the 
-day; and when they do marry I intend to do 
something substantial for them as sure as my 
name is — " there was a pause, Clewett well knew 
the reason, ** is Pensam." 

When the Limpet threw off his old clothes 
he also threw off his bad temper, so that he 
appeared at breakfast in the best of spirits, and 
related with much relish his morning's adven- 
ture. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

**WE WILL BEMEMBEB NOTHING ELSE." 

One evening a day or two afber the departore of 
Hiatt and Slivyce, Phillip ordered his horse, and 
without saying a word to anyone, rode off. 
Clewett^ whx) was smoking a quiet cigar on the 
terrace, watched him as he galloped fuiionslj 
down the drive nntil he disappeared in a cane 
shaded by trees. 

**Poor fellow, poor fellow," the doctor mut- 
tered, "in one of his gloomy iSts again. Whj 
the deuce he doesn't pull himself together, W 
try to forget this doubly confounded mystery, 
and settle down, I can't think. There's that loTely 
gill waiting for him, here are all these acres 
waiting for a lord, here's this village waiting for 
a squire. Was ever such a thing known in nature 
before. And it seems as i£ he's going to keep 
them waiting too. Poor fellow, what an awful 
life. But it won't always be so — I'm certain it 
wont. And as for that Hiatt, he's going to make 
another burden for him, poor fellow. But I think 
I can settle that young man, and his evil-eyed 
companion too. They're evils I can cope with— 
the other I can't. Hang it all." These were the 
worthy doctor's thoughts long after his friend was 
out of sight. 

Without noticing whither his horse was taking 
him, and not caring, Pensam allowed the miles to 
pass by until he had left the village far behind, 
and was cantering along a level road which ran 
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-bh rough a hazel copse in the full glory of its 
foliage. Bj this time the horse had some of its 
spirit taken out of it, so that before they reached 
the open again it had dropped its pace, and was 
walking gently. Phillip, letting the reins hang 
loosely on the animal^s neck, was pursuing the 
same old train of thought. The same old sad 
look settled on his face, the same melancholy 
filled his heart. 

But gradually a smile, a weary shadow of a 
smile began to steal over his face, lighting it 
up as the setting sun lit up the landscape. 

" We will remember nothing else," he softly 
murmured to himself, and his thoughts went 
back to the little scene which took place in the 
wood on the night before the garden party, when 
he had promised Hilda that he would try to forget 
his trouble until that event was over. The wprds 
still rang in his ear, the low stem tone in which 
she had uttered them seemed to be repeated by 
the evening breeze. " After which we will think 
of nothing else." Again and again, did he say 
this to himself; they seemed to comfort his soul, 
the dark heavy trouble which lay there seemed to 
grow brighter under their influence. The thought 
that she would aid him in his difficult task of un- 
ravelling the mystery with her sweet counsel, and 
sympathy, and cheer him on with loving encour- 
agement filled his heart, and caused the smjle to 
linger on his lips. 

These thoughts so occupied his attention that 
he did not notice the rustling among the nu|b- 
bushes as a woman in a tattered green plaid shawl 
stepped on to the road, and walked beside the 
horse in the hope that he*^ would notice her. But 
as he did not, she spoke, and it was not until she 
had mentioned his name for the third time that 
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he looked down^ and recognised in her tli& 
Limpet^s enemy. She had evidently been under- 
going extreme privation for her clothes were even 
more ragged than usual, her face was pinched 
and haggard, and she shivered in the evening air. 

Fensam saw her distressed condition, so he com- 
passionately pulled his horse up and asked 
kindly — 

" Well, my woman, what do you want ? ** 

"Want,'^ she replied, bitterly. "Want. Heaven 
only knows what I am thirsting for. Wantf 
Something you cannot give, young man. What 
do I want ? " and she held out her thin hand, 
letting the rags about her skinny arm flutter in 
the breeze. 

Phillip scarcely noticed the first part of her 
sentence, but there came a time years after when 
it was only too well remembered. At present he 
thought only of what he could do for her. 

"But if I mistake not," he said, **you hare 
been able to get work in the village. I thought I 
heard some story of certain proceedings of yoois 
in the hay fields. Your name is Jane Barter, I 
think." 

>*Tes, sir, that's my name," she replied, "and 
I did get some work, but the women took a 
prejudice to me and compelled Mr. Bapps to dis- 
charge me, and I could get nothing to do. IVe 
been living in this wood on what I could find or 
beg of passers by. But the time — " Here she 
stopped abruptly. 

Phillip observed this sudden pause, but he did 
not think it worth while to enquire the reason, so 
slipping a sovereign into her hand, the sight of 
which almost brought tears into her eyes, for W 
as she was she was mortal, and telling her he 
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-would see what he could do for her in the way of 
employment, he rode on. 

She stood looking after him till he disappeared 
over the brow of the hill, then she turned away, 
saying to herself. " But the time will come when 
all this suffering will be repaid a thousand times 
over/* Then she slowly went back to the village. 
But those eyes, those deep dark eyes, how they 
Launted her with a strange familiarity, as they 
seemed to look her through and through, with a 
sad reproachful look. This was the second time 
she had met him, and each time those eyes seemed 
to be all that she could remember of him. Where 
had she seen them ? She tried to remember, but 
could not. 

Phillip's horse, who had got quite accustomed to 
taking his master out in this independent fashion, 
had made a circuit on his own responsibility, which 
brought him back to the Manor ; so trotting up to 
the front entrance, he waited for his master to dis- 
mount. But Phillip had got into one of his reveries, 
and quite unconscious as to where he was, he 
sat on his saddle for some minutes, until a shout 
from a window above recalled him to himself. 

^' Hallo ! Phil ; what's up now P That is, you're 

up, but why don't you get down ? Why are you 

the most singular fellow going — ^that is, stopping 

jf still P Give it up P Because you are on a horse's 

back and you get down from a swan's. Eh ! " 

It was Clewett's voice, and in response Phillip 
dismounted; and the horse was led away with 
many shakings of its head at the strange conduct 
of his master. 

That night was one of those beautiful moon-lit 
ones with which we are so favoured in the latter 
part of the summer ; and tempted by the balmi- 
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ness of the air, Mrs. Warleigh proposed to walk 
on the terrace, a proposal which was at onoe 
accepted ; Phillip and Hilda, of course, separated 
themselves from the other three, viz., Mrs. War- 
leigh, Edina Macdonald, and Clewett. 

^'Phillip,*' said Hilda, when the others were 
out of ear-shot, "I know what you were thinking 
of when jou sat on your horse so silently to-night. 
Oh, love," she faltered, tightening her grasp on 
his arm, ^^ I feel so afraid sometimes that we shall 
never succeed." 

" We shall, we shall ! " he exclaimed. ** Do 
you recollect what you said in the wood thai 
evening P " 

'^ Yes ; that * we will remember nothing else.' " 

Then there was a long pause, which Hilda was 
the first to break. 

'^ Have you anything to work on beside the 
letters to the bankers, the one from your old house* 
keeper, Edith Cayley, and that from Deloitte ? " 

"' Nothing — ^absolutely nothing." 

*' Then we are groping quite in the dark. Oh, 
Phillip, my heart sinks within me when I think 
perhaps it may be years, long weary years, before 
we ever come anywhere near the truth. Perhaps 
we shall die before. I know I ought to keep up a 
brave heart, but to-night I feel more depressed 
than ever I have before. But I will not give way 
to it." 

These words sent a pang to Pensam's heEiri 
They showed too plainly the truth of what she 
said when she told him that ^^ what troubled him 
troubled her;" that this trial of his was now 
being pressed on to her shoulders, that his sorrow 
was eating into her heart ; but the fierce cry of 
self-accusation which sprang to his lips he re- 
strained, for he knew it would pain her bejond 
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measure. He had something to tell her which he 
knew would cause her quite enough pain, and that 
was that he would have to leave her for a few 
days. 

" Hilda," he said softly, " I shall have to leave 
you for a day or two. I must go up to London to 
see my banker, and one or two other people, on 
business.'^ 

" Oh, PhiUip ! " 

It was the first time since the happy moment of 
their engagement that he had talked of leaving 
her. 

" Only for a day or two,^' he said tenderly ; " at 
the very most three days. I have put off see- 
ing ^r. Lennard for so long that I must call on 
him. But I shall not be away one single hour longer 
than I can help." 

^^ Very well, dear," she said with a sigh ; and 
the subject then dropped. 

^' By the way, Hilda," he said, some time after, 
'' there's an old woman about the village whom I 
met in a very destitute state, almost starving, in 
fact. I promised I would do something for her. 
The Limpet knows her, the same one he met in the 
park one morning, a day or two ago. I think 
her name is Carter, or Starter, or Barter, or some 
such word. I wish you would see what you can 
do for her." 

At noon the next day, Phillip took his departure 
for the great city, leaving Hildq< almost in tears. 
H is feelings were not quite so gloomy as he had 
imagined they would have been ; there was a vein 
-of satisfaction that someone felt his absence, and 
grieved at it, and longed for his return, which was 
quite a new feeling vrith him, and which consider- 
ably lessened the pain of parting, for he had found 
it painful, though it was for such a short time. 
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On the same afternoon, Hilda proceeded to the 
Tillage to make enquiries about the woman Barter, 
to whom she meant to be especially kind, as Phillip 
was interested in her ; and she had no difficnltj in 
finding where Jane was-in a Kentish Tillage 
everyone knows everybody, and everybody know& 
each other. And Jane looked far more respectable 
than Hilda had expected, for she had expended a 
portion of the sovereign that Phillip had given 
her in the purchase, from the woman with whom 
she lodged, of a shawl, which she displayed with 
such skill as to hide the most dilapidated parts 
of the now re-sewn dress. 

Mrs. Martin, Janets landlady, caught sight of 
Hilda as she came up the little garden path, and a 
perfect whirlwind followed. Her children she 
whirled out of the back door, some *' washing'' 
which was - on the table she whirled under it, an 
apron she had on was treated in the same manner, 
and the three chairs which the room possessed were 
whirled into their places ; the good woman herself 
ran to a glass and smoothed down her liair, and 
by the time her visitor stood at the door **the 
place was set to rights.'* 

When Hilda entered, the scowl which cameo?er 
Jane's face when she gathered from her hostess's 
exclamations who it was that was coming, in- 
creased to one of the most dreadful hatred. 
Fortunately, Hilda was engaged in enquiring 
after Mrs. Martin's latest, and by the time she 
turned to Jane the scowl had disappeared, for a 
new idea had come into her head. 

" Are you Jane Barter ? " Hilda asked, fixing 
her blue eyes on her. 

" I am, ma'am." 

^' I believe Mr. Pensam was kind enough to say 
he would do something for you ? " 
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**That he was, ma'am. A kinder gentleman 
meyer breathed." 

** I am glad you think so/' Hilda said, much 
gratified at the remark, a gratification that Jane 
had calculated upon. ^' He sent me here to see if I 
could be of any service to you. I have spoken to 
Mr. Bapps, but he does not think he can find any- 
thing for you. What can I do for you ? " 

" Oh, ma'am ; thanks very much indeed. But 
may I be so bold as to ask — but I know you'll say- 



no." 



**Let me hear what it is first," said Hilda 
encouragingly. 

" Well, ma'am, thank you, if I may be so bold ; 
have you a vacancy in the house of any sort, to 
lielp in the kitchen, perhaps, or the scullery, or any- 
where, so that I can do something to live — and to 
be near you ? " 

" I rather fancy Mrs. Blower, the cook, was 
saying she could do with another help. But then^ 
you see, I don't know who or what you are." 

"I'm nothing but a poor country woman, 
ma'am, and should not be able to give you a 
character, or anything of that sort," Jane replied 
in a tone of humble sadness, which was extremely 
effective; "but I would serve you with all my 
heart, I would, indeed." 

Hilda, in her anxiety to do something for Jane 
for Phillip's sake, fell an easy prey to her little 
manoeuvre, so she told her to go to the Manor and 
see Mrs. Blower, and if that good woman wa« 
satisfied with Jane's capabilities, she would be 
engaged. And Mrs. Blower being no match for 
Jane, the whole business ended by Jane receiving 
the appointment of depnty-aanstant cook, an 
appointment of incalculable advantage to her, 
humble as it was. 
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She had made good use of Phillip's kindness to 
her, and of Hilda's subsequent visit ; and it was 
with a smile of delight that she entered the small 
bedroom to which she was shown^ and which was 
to be for her own separate use. Very soon she 
had changed her rags for the neat cotton dress 
which all the Manor domestics wore, greatly to 
the advantage of her personal appearance. 

It was fortunate for her that the Limpet wa^ 
away with his master in London, and would not 
return for several days, before the expiration of 
which time she had ingratiated herself with her 
fellow servants, had made herself useful to tiie 
cook, and had pleased everyone all round. Bat 
there was one exception, and that one w^as Lu€j, 
who had taken an unaccountable prejudice to her; 
nevertheless she had gained one great point in h&t 
plans, an advantage of which she intended to 
make full and complete use. 

" The worm had gotten i' the bud.'* 
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bull pup at me for stating the case exactly as it 
stands. I don't understand jou, Hiatt. Do jou 
think you'll ever succeed in anything -with iJiat 
temper of yours ? No, you never will. There, 
I've said enough. I want to help you, I want yoa 
to succeed ; but for goodness' sake let us act like 
rational men, and not like angry school-girls." 

" Do shut up, Slivyce, and let's get to business. 
You say you met him in Bedford Row to-day ? " 

"Yes, I did; he was just going into Famby, 
Son, and Famby, the solicitors. You see I 
noticed the address ; my plan is to notice every- 
thing, you don't know what may come in nsefoL" 

''Of course he looked like a sullen tiger, u 
usual ? " said Hiatt, ignoring Slivyce's bit of 
self- glorification. 

''He did; and I saw him go through that 
singular movement of his. I do wonder what the 
mischief it means. He'd soon show us, I reckon, 
if he got those fingers on our throats. What the 
deuce made the girl have him I can't for the life 
of me imagine. But there's no accounting for 
tastes. We shall have to educate her, I'm 
thinking." 

" Yes," said Hiatt shortly, with a frown. 

It was a very sore point with him, the engage- 
ment of Hilda to his rival, after his braggfi^oci* 
to Slivyce that he was sure of her. His friend 
noticed the frown, and said — 

" It's no use looking glum over it. It is one of 
those things which we must take into considera- 
tion. Now just attend to me. This fellow is 
engaged to her; as he stepped in before you it 
doesn't follow she would have had him if you had 
been first, in fact as I've told you before I think 
she would have had you. But she's engaged to 
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liim. Now what is an engagement f It is a sort 
of contract whereby I, A, agree to marry yon, B, 
^provided my faith in yon remains unchanged, that 
is as firm as when I promised, but if my faith in 
yon is shaken in any way, I am not bound to marry 
^on. Very well then, all weVe got to do is to 
change, to damage this faith which Miss Warleigh 
has in Pensam.*' 

«WeU/' 

"Well, girls are very variable creatures, im- 
pressionable, pliable, twistable-round-one's-thumb. 
One or two insinuations, one or two straight 
charges if they don't work, a little evidence if 
necessary, always easily obtainable — and the 
thing's done." 

"But if it fail?" 

"Notice in the paper — ^Mysterious disappear* 
.ance of a gentleman ! When last seen " — 

Hiatt recoiled with horror at the covert sugges- 
tion, whereat Slivyce smiled, and shrugged his evil 
shoulders. 

Very good, my friend," he observed, coolly, 

you are the most interested in the matter, you 
know, of course, what the game's worth. But, as 
jou say, something must be done." 

" Yes, of course — but I don't want — want to go 
to such lengths as you suggest. It might " — 

Tap, tap, at the door, and Mr. Hiatt's man came 
into the room, noiselessly as becomes an animal of 
his species. 

" There's Moch in the next room, sir," he whis- 
pered, " he says he must have the money you pro- 
mised or " — 

*' Tell Moch to go to "— 

*' Not so, mein tear sar, not so, I haf come for 
mein monish what you promised. Let me see, one, 
two, tree, four, six hundred and thirty-four pounts 
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zifl afternoon/' said Mochj who liad followed tk 
servant in. 

"Confound you, Moch,'* exclaimed Hiatt, 
angrily^ " do you want to be kicked out ? " 

'* You will do as you please, main tear sar, in 
that matter," replied the Jew, pretending to be 
easy, and rubbing his dirty brown hands to support 
the pretence, " but you promised to let me baf ze 
monish zis afternoon, and ze monish I will haf." 

" Will you, indeed ? " said Hiatt, trying to keep 
his temper. " If I have any more of your imper- 
tinence I'll carry my threat into practice.*' 

" Very goot ; zen I put ze whole matter in z^ 
hants of ray solicitors. Very goot, we zen shall 
see how you like it/' 

Hiatt saw it was no use blustering, therefore h 
adopted a conciliatory policy. 

" Well, you see Moch, I was only joking. 
course I wouldn't kick you out or anything of tha 
sort. I've been rather upset to-day by o& 
things. Of course you'll get your money sal 
enough. Let me see. Wilkinson owes me U 
hundred and forty-five, Clements about ninet] 
eight, Musgrave a hundred and seventy-one, ai 
some others, all of which I can get in. Yes, 
he added, going over one or two fictitious name 
** you'll have your money very soon, I promii 
you that." 

" Zis afternoon. Very goot, I come again 
haf-past five for ze cheque." 

"I shall not be able to get it to-day, J) 
Moch," Hiatt replied, in the most friendly manii 
possible. " But are you so hard up that you a 
obliged to screw up one of your best customers j 

" Ze monish is now overdue more than tt 
months. I haf big liabilities to meet to-morro 
and ze monish was promised faithfully,*' a 
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^och assumed a most injured air, such an air 
for instance as a bull dog assumes when you 
Are about to strike him, there is a snarl behind the 
air, and teeth behind the snarl. 

^'Now don't look such a martyr,'^ Slivyce in- 
terposed, "because you're nothing of the sort. 
You know very well you have a lot of cash lying- 
idle at your bank. YouVe heard something 
about us that's put you in a funk, and you 
think you'll lose your money." 

*' I haf not. I protest I haf not. Zere is not 
one penny in ze bank, and I haf two— tree bills 
due to-morrow, and I shall be utterly ruined." 
! " That's aU bosh," said the unfeeling Slivyce^ 
I ** you fellows always have big bills to meet to- 
morrow, and no money to do it with." 
i "I protest — as true as I stand here." 

" Then you must be a thundering big liar," said 
Slivyce, coolly. 

t:' Moch accepted this remark with the martjx-like 
[jToir which he could assume so well. Persons in 
r his profession know very well how to take these 
pfftiinsults, they get inured to them by constant ex- 
J rperience, and know what percentage to charge for 
^r:ithem. 

. i; " Ze monish was promised zis afternoon on ze 

honour of a shentleman, and ze monish I will haf 

before I leave zis place to-day," he added firmly^ 

planting himself in an easy chair. 

^i " What a persistent beggar you are, Moch* 

Now look here, it's no use being cantankerous. 

I^^^Suppose I say you shall not have the money this 

jfjEilternoon, suppose I say there's none to be had. 

Tou can't get blood out of a stone you know. What 
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'Zimiil you do then ? " 

.1 "Do, mein tear sar, do, I will bring ze matter 
[, jv:into court, and ze newspapers, and zen what will 
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you do, sar,'* he replied, smiling grimly, 
wiping his forehead with lus yellow and red baod- 
lerchief. 

*' Then yon wonld have no ohjection to rmninj 
one of your best friends P " 

'' Not ze slightest so long as I got neis 
monish." 

**Ton infernal old sconndrel,*' Slivyce ex- 
claimed, '^ but we shall know how to deal with you 
in future. Eh, fliatt/' 

^^ Shentlemens, listen to me,^' said the Jev, 
rising, ** I haf advanced monish to yon for four 
years, one, two, tree, four, five thousand pounta, 
of which you haf paid me about nine hundred, 
which is not quite ze interest on ze monish. Yoo 
now owe me five thousand and one hundred 
six pounts, you haf signed bills for ze 
You haf promised to pay me six hundred 
thirty-fonr pounts zis afternoon. I am a poormaa 
and work hardt for mein monish; and yon will not 
pay. Very goot, I go to mein solicitor at once, 
I put ze matter in his hants, and yon will hear from 
him shortly." 

Uiatt began to get alarmed. It was evident the 
Jew was in earnest. If once the matter came be- 
fore the public, and they heard of it at Warleigi* 
his plans and ]>rospects may as well be thrown to 
the winds. 

*' You'll get your money upon my honour, you 
will, if I have to sell the shirt oflE my back to 
do ifc, but to-day, Mr. Moch, you see I f^^l 
haven^t a penny to lay my hands on, but I swear 
you'll get every pound back.'* 

" Zat is not goot enough.'* 

** Don't be unreasonable, Mr. Moch. LetmeteO 
you how I'm placed. I've a little matter on hani 
whereby I hope to make a few thousands a year, 
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l>nt it will take some time yet to work out/' A 
jsneer of incredulity appeared on old Moch's 
"withered face. "Tou don't believe me. Ask 
Slivyce there, hell tell you what I'm saying is 
ixue, every word of it *' — 

" rU take my oath it is/* Slivyce said, empha- 
tically, " he'll make in one year far more than he 
•owes you/' 

"Well," said the Jew. 

** As I say/' continued Hiatt, "it will take some 
time to work out, some weeks at the very least ; 
but I am bound to succeed in the long run. If 
you will wait four or five months longer you shall 
get every penny, and stick on twenty per cent, for 
your trouble." 

" Zat is all very fine," sneered the unbeliever, 
** bot how do I know it will turn out all right, zis 
scheme of yours/* 

"Confound you, Moch,** exclaimed Slivyce, 
angrily, "what an unreasonable fellow you are; 
I swear you'll get every penny in about four 
months from now.** 

"But zis scheme — zis grand scheme— what is 
it, I should like to join you in ze spec.** 

" You can't be told just yet, but you'll hear soon 
enough when it comes off," said Slivyce, " besides 
you get an extra twenty per cent, by waiting, 
whereas by selling him up you'll get simply 
nothing, and you'll lose some good customers into 
the bargain, because you may rest assured that we 
shall let every fellow know how shabbily you served 
him, and what sort of a man you are to deal with, 
you'll ruin him, and you'll lose your money." 

Slivyce's coolness seemed to have some effect on 
the Jew, and the extra exorbitant interest was 
very tempting, even though he had a lot of bills to 
meet on the morrow. 
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<' Very goot, sHentlemen^ I will wait tmtil zen, 
but I warn yon if ze monish is not paid by zen, 
tree months from to-day, I will sell you up eyerr 
stick yon haf got.'* 

*'Ton will be qnite welcome to/' said Hiatt, som^ 
wbat relieved, and their persistent visitor soon 
after took his departure. 

" By Jove, he looked as if he meant it this time, 
I do believe the fellow is played out. We must do 
something, that's certain," said Slivyce. 

" I must make a bold stroke," replied Hiatt, 
** for the old lady if I cannot get tbe yonng one, 
although, of course. 111 make a heavy daahfor 
her." 

** K that confounded Pensam were only out of 
the way everything would be as plain as nine- 
pence," said Slivyce, musingly. 

'* Yes, we must get him out of it somehow ; and 
I've been thinking lately that there's something in 
this singular habit of his that we might make use 

of." 

^'In what way P" 

*^ I can hardly tell at present, but I feel sure we 
can make use of it." 

"I wonder how long he's going to stay in 
town. We must get down to Warleigh again be- 
fore we can do anything more, and now's our 
chance while he's away." 

" But how are we to get there ? " asked Hiatt. 

" Oh, that's easy enough, we'll just drop in one 
afternoon, say we're staying near by, or we're out 
looking for a house, or any excuse^ it doesn't 
matter much what ; we shall be asked to stay bj 
the old lady, and we'll see then what to do next." 

'* That'll do. When shall we start, the sooner 
the better; we haven't too much time to waste. 
It's all to be settled in three months ; though as 
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for that it doesn*t make much diflference whether 
it is three or six/* 

"Don't make any mistake, my boy," said 
Slivyce. "I'm certain the Jew was in earnest this 
time, and if he shonld lose his temper, and make 
everything public, it is all up with us, that's cer- 
tain." 

" Do you think so P '' 

** I am sure of it. Fve had something to do 
-with Jews in my time, and I never saw one look so 
determined as Moch did then/' 

" Oh, we'll satisfy him, and ourselves too, by 
the time promised. It shall be done, or my name is 
not Hiatt." 

The next afternoon saw the two friends in Mrs. 
l^arleigh's drawing-room, chatting with the lady 
in the pleasantest, and most innocent maimer 
possible ; but with all their hinting they did not 
receive the expected invitation to stay for a few 
days at the Manor. 

" What's to be done now? " said Hiatt, as they 
were descending the steps at about half -past eleven 
that night. 

" We must find our way to the next village if it 
is not too near; nor must it be too far away, 
and find lodgings of some sort. It will perhaps be 
better than staying in the house, because we can 
find our way over pretty often." 

So they walked to the neighbouring village of 
Halsfield, found ^' very decent diggings, consider- 
ing what sort of a place it was," and determinedly 
«et to business forUiwith. 



CHAPTEE XVm. 

THE LIMPET AHD THE OBIFER. 

As soon as Mr. Pensam arrived in London lie 
proceeded to a quiet little hotel in a qniet little 
street leading ont of the Strand, and having taken 
rooms therein he went without delay to to 
solicitors in Bedford Bow, with whom he hi 
some business. 

It was a bright, sunny afternoon as he stepped 
out of the hotel, having left the Limpet behind, 
stating he should probably be away for some time, 
and disappeared down the street. The Limpet, 
with a strange feeling of dulness, the like of 
which he never remembered to have experienced 
before, and which, no doubt, was brought on bj 
his recent separation from Lucy, was staring out 
of his master's sitting-room window, with his 
head on his elbows, when his gaze directed itself 
to a singular being in the road opposite, with a 
wooden leg and an old soldier's coat, and for some 
minutes he mechanically watched bis movementa. 

" Well, I have seen some rummy old chaps in 
my time," he murmured to himself, "but this here 
one beats 'em all. He appears to be dumb, too, 
by the writin' on his card ; it's quite big enough.** 

The queer old man hobbled slowly on, casting 
a look every minute or so to the windows on either 
side of the road, in the hope, perhaps, of catching 
the compassion of some servant girl, or oth^ 
pitying individual. In one of these upward 
glances he noticed the Limpet watching him. 

"Must be a ole count^ bloke," he said to 
himself ; and immediately pretending to put hift 
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ooden stump on a bit of oraage-peel lie slipped 
down and lay on his back, apparently stunned. 

As be had calculated, the Tiimpet at once came 
'fco his assistance^ and having helped him up^ 
forgetting that he was dumb^ asked him if he had 
linrt himself. To which question Griper One, 
for it was none other, pointed to his side, and 
puffed and snorted. 

" Poor beggar, he's hurt hisself . Come along 
o' me," and he took him into the hotel, not with- 
out escaping a controversy with the haJl-porter aa 
to the propriety of doing so. 

Having helped the Griper up to the sitting-room, 
and put him on the sofa, the Limpet gave him a 
^lass of wine ; but as he did not seem likely to 
recover, in fact, he appeared to be getting rapidly 
•worse, he proposed to send for the doctor. 

"No, don't," exclaimed the dumb man, con- 
siderably alarmed. " If you do I'll go." 

" You wicked old impostor ! " ejaculated the 
liimpet, astonished. 

" So you'd be if you was starvin', sir," replied 
the other, in a tone calculated to appeal to the 
Limpet's compassion. 

" You don't look like starvin'," said the Limpet, 
hesitatingly. 

" Don't I ? I feel like it — which is the most im- 
portant pint." 

The Limpet took out a sandwich or two and gave 
them to his guest, who devoured them with great 
avidity, as if to convince him of the truth of his 
statement. 

" Ain't you got no other means of eamin' a 
livin' ? " the Limpet asked. 

"None whatever, none whatever," replied the 
Griper ; " leastways, none what pays so well. I've 
tried the 'appy fambly line ; I've tried the boot- 
laces and noosepapers; I've distributed tracks 
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among my nayboors; I've tried the ixx>t man 
what's walked from Plymouth lookin' for woA, 
and got no money left; in fac% Pve tried aD 
manner of means to earn a honest livin'^ bnt none 
of 'em ever paid like the ole soger/' 

This candid avowal completely disarmed the 
Limpet of any thoughts he might have had of 
handing his guest over to the custody of the law; 
it would seem such a mean thing to take advan- 
ta<re of his frank confession in that way, so ha 
tEKiid — 

" Well, you're a honest sort of feller, and Fve 
taken rather a fancy to you." 

'* Which I knew you would the fust moment I 
set heyes on your kind and considerate face,'* the 
Griper replied. 

*^ What is your name, then? " asked the Limpet 

"My name is— veil, I don't mind tellin'yon, 
sir, if you'll promise to keep it dark. Veil, then, 
my name's Griper One.'* 

" And a very funny name, too. Mr. Griper 
One, my name's Limpet, commonly known as the 
Poetic Limpet.*' 

"You don't say so/' exclaimed the other, in 
a tone of deep astonishment. '^How d'ee do, 
Mr. Poetic Limpit. I've often hearn on you." 

"I should not be at all surprised,'* said the 
Poet with dignity, for no poet is astonished 
when he hears that he has been heard of outside 
of his own little circle — at least, not outwardly. 

" Yes, sir," replied the Griper, ** I beam one of 
your pomes done on the band last night." 

" Indeed ; what might the name of it be ? " 

*^ Eoole Brittanyar." 

" No, that's not one o' mine ; although, mind 
you, I don't say as I couldn't do one as good as 
that ; but a true poit never claims any composi- 
tion^ idea, or thought what isn't strictly his own. 
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INTo, I can honestly say as Roole Brittanyar is not 
my own.'^ 

" I daresay now, sir/' said Griper One, insinua- 
tingly, " you could make up a pome on hanything, 
jest hanything, if you was so minded, by reason of 
you're bein' poitic ? " 

'' Try me and see/' exclaimed the Poet confi- 
dently. " Name anything you like, and Pll make 
up a hode on it/' 

This request was rather a poser for the Griper. 
He screwed his wrinkled old face up until the 
many wrinkles and lines thereon compressed 
themselves into two or three large ones, and he 
glanced round the room at every piece of furni- 
ture, and fixed his eyes on the floor, and the walls, 
and the ceiling. At last he caught sight of his 
'WOoden leg. 

'* Make a pome on my stump," he asked timidly, 
fearing he had set too great a task for the Poet. 

'' Very good," and the Limpet's face became as 
melancholy as that of an owl under an ivy bush. 

He seemed to turn his eyes inwards for some 
moments as if in deep thought, then he shut one 
of them, then the other, and all the while he was 
making an ode with which he meant to astonish 
his guest. At length he cleared his throat and 
3t)egan — 

<*Odb to a Wooden Ljbo. 

Stump about, stump about, thin wooden leg, 
Helping thy master his living to beg. 
Up the street, down the street, on the hard stones, 
Shake him up, shake 'em up, shake up his bones. 
Supporting your master all through the long day. 
With your muddy round foot keep pegging away. 
No dog need ye fear when he sniffs round your calf ; 
At corns and such things ye may very well laugh ; 
The cold cannot hurt ye, no sprain can ye feel. 
For blood, bones, and sinew are all made of deal. 
Then stump about, stump about, thin wooden leg, 
And help thy old xnaster hia living to bog." 
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^'Be-u-ti-ful — splen-deed," said the Griper, awe- 
stricken; ''I nivir heam anything so beautiM 
in my Ufe, nivir. Eoole Brittanyar ain't a patch 
on it. Sir, your humble, obegent servant," and 
he rose from the sofa and made a low bow. 

The Limpet took this homage as strictly lis 
due, trying to look as much as possible like a 
Boman Emperor in a triumph, or like the cleverest 
boy in a private school as he goes up to accept his 
prize. 

" Hexcuse me, sir," said the Griper, ^^but might 
I arst a small favour 9 '' 

** Certainly, my friend,'^ replied the Poet, with 
a poet's condescension ; " don't be afraid to aret 

'* Veil then, sir, since you are so kind may I arst 
you to be good enough to write them stirrin* lines 
on a piece of paper. I should like to take 'em 
to my friend Luke Nike, heM be so pleased with 
'em." 

*' Certainly, with pleasure," and the Limpet 
wrote out the verse with many flourishes ; but not 
too plainly, as becomes a great poet, though ke 
signed his name at the foot plainly enough, and 
handed the paper to the admiring Griper. 

"And who might Luke Nike be?" he asked 
affably. 

"Luke Nike, vy the boss. Ain't you never 
heam o' Luke ? " 

" Nev6r." 

" Nivir ! You don*t mean to say so. I thought 
everyone *ad heam of Luke. Vy, he was the 
tallest man in Maidstone crib when he was in* 
got nine years that time, and he's bin in all the 
papers ; and he reads like — ^like black thunder." 

Not that black thunder could read any better 
than white, but the Griper wanted an impressive 
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simile, and this one was the best that came to 
liand at the moment. 

** Does he live in London^ then? " 
** Tessir, he does. Ton should jest come along 
o* me, and be intrerdoosed proper ; it'll do yer 
blinkers good to see him, and 'ear him read, you'd 
think he was a parson born and bred." 

The Limpet began to feel interested in this Lnke, 
evidently a man of genius to judge from the ardent 
admiration with which he had inspired his 
follower, and as becomes a man of genius himself 
lie was always ready to acknowledge and cultivate 
the acquaintance of other men of genius. Accord-^ 
ingly he began to inquire more fully concerning this 
one, and before long the Griper had poured out 
as much of his patron's history as was compatible 
with his personal safety ; and among other things* 
he had related Luke*s great trouble in the loss 
of his ^' missus," a loss from which he was still 
suffering. 

"Dear me, now," said the Limpet, "such a 
flower should not be allowed to bloom unseen. I 
feel somethink should be done to bring him more 
fully afore the generous publick, who would imme- 
diately reconnize his rare talents, as they always 
does reconnize rare talent at once." 

" I quite agree with you there, master ; but I 
think he'd rather do it hisself^ he knows best how 
to do it better than one of us p Vaps, cos his talents 
lies in a peculiar direckshun^ it might be orkward 
if we interfered in hany way, even to 'elp *im." 

" So it might, so it might : but with regard to 
this missus of his. I wonder now — ^yes, I do- 
wonder — ^if she's 'er. Why, there's bin a strange 
woman in our village ; she turned up jest about 
the time you mention, leastways, I never see 'er 
afore that time." 
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" That's *er, Til be bound ; thank 'ee, thank *ee, 
.sir/' exclaimed the Griper excitedly. ** *0w gW 
he*ll be, aye, that 'ee will. V\\ tell ' im drecklj. 
What might the village be? " 

'* Warleigh, in Kent/* replied the Limpet. 

''Warleigh/' the Grriper repeated, " Warleigi, 
I won't forget that, I know. It'll do 'is 'art gwd 
to 'ear it, it '11 wake 'im up. He's bin agettifl' 
that mooney lately, bad as a hexecutioner. IH 
go at once, thank'ee, sir, and I'm much obligated 
to you, sir, werry much so. Well, yes, sir, thank'ee 
kindly, I think I will jest take suthin' to celebrate 
Kke. Thank'ee, sir, thank'ee." 

The Limpet accompanied the dumb soldier to 
the door of the hotel ; he did not think it advisable 
to let him go through the hall by himself, and 
he stood looking after him as he went down tie 
street. 

" Quare cove, quare cove," he muttered to 
himselt/" good at heart, I should say ; but suck 
.a rummy 'un, as the poit would sing — 

Bnmznj ooTe» rnmxny oove, good-bye, adoo, 
That's the larsfc IVe seed of yon." 

Then he went inside, while his visitor hobtW 
^slowly home. 

Having encountered his comrade-in-arms, 
Oriper Two, he made his way to the attic whereiD 
Luke dwelt, and found him lying on his backw 
the straw, smoking, and gazing meditatively at th* 
clouds which hung above him. Without moiing 
his pipe the patron nodded them a welcome^ a&u 
they proceeded to dispose themselves as comftii' 
ably as possible. 

Griper One, nearly bursting with the good b^"' 
.be had to impart, fearing that Luke would imin^ 
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diately start off to the village where he supposed 
Jane was, resolved to keep that part of his narra* 
tive tintil the end. He would first of all tell him 
about the Limpet, and his marvellous poetic powers,. 
and ask him to read the poem. 

Having related this part of his adventure, with 
much precision and preparation, he produced the 
writing, saying, as he handed it to Luke — 

** I nivir see the likes of 'im afore, nivir ; talk 
about the beak and his mewarm-het-tewarm, he 
aint a patch on that cove. Why, when I tell 'im 
what to hode upon, he cocks up 'is 'ead, shuts one. 
beye, flips his fingers — an* the thing's done. Bin 
in the papers ! Lor bless yer, scores and scores 
of 'em, he's a born heditor. Poit ! Well 'ee jest 
was a poit — ^but if all poits was as unassoomin' as 
nateral, with none of yer grand blarney airs, wy 
they'd do. Jest listen. Number Two, while the 
boss reads it hout;" and he settled himself 
down, closed his eyes, and prepared to enjoy the 
treat. 

The Patron took the paper with a spice of injured 
innocence in his manner, he felt somehow that his 
disciple had found a greater than himself whereon 
to cast his admiration, and in order that the Poet 
shoald not quite eclipse him, he took out the brown 
leather wallet containing the bit of paper on 
which was the account of himself, intending when 
he had read the poem to read the graphic descrip- 
tion of the " Desperate Encounter with a Burglar/' 
more thrillingly than he had ever done. So cast- 
ing a preparatory glance over the Limpet's poetry, 
he began to read the not too well written words, 
some of which sorely puzzled him, the consequence 
of which puzzlement was the following extraordi- 
nary version of the *'hode," a version which 
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would have made the author's liair stand a 
•end; — 

Lumps abont, bnmps about, who wouldn't beg ? 
Hopping much faster on his own wooden I^. 
Up the Ftreet, down the street, shieing long stcmflB, 
Take them up, take them up, shackle his bones. 
Sporting with master all through the long day. 
With your ruddy sound fat keep begging away. 
No dog seed you here, or he'd soon found your calf, 
All coons are sich things that many will laugh. 
The coal cannot bum you, no brains do yon need. 
For blood, stones, and sinners are all mside to bleed. 
Then lumps about, bumps about, who wouldn't beg? 
And hop much faster than his own living leg ? 

There was a short silence when the reader iai! 
finished. 

" There don't seem much sense in it somehow, 
not as much as when he said it out. Bat it is 
grand, notwithstandin'. What do you think 
Luke ? " 

" Oh, it's pretty good, nothin' so much to speak 
of, though. I 'ave seed better pomes, and Fre 
^eard of better." 

At this criticism Griper One began to look dis- 
appointed, it had not produced the impression on 
Luke that he had anticipated, and Griper Two 
was afraid to express an opinion, not wishiog to 
ofiFend either of his friends, so he merely grufl^ 
in a way which might mean anything. 

*' Notwithstandin*, " said Luke, noticing the 
disappointment on his follower's face, and wishing 
to make amends " notwithstandin' the apparent 
weakniss of some porshuns there are several gjwd 
pints about the poim, hextraordinary good pinte 
— yit I don't think it so good as this," and he 
held out the cutting from the newspaper, " Still I 
say it has its good pints." 

Luke read out his extract, which was received 
as usual with admiration, and then Griper One 
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began to tinfold the remainder of his Darrative, 
but when he came to the name of the village he 
could not for the life of him remember it, and 
liuke's anxious suggestions only made his confusion 
^worse confounded. He scratched his head, and 
rubbed his hands, and stumped up and down the 
Tooni, but it was of no use, the nearest he could 
get to the word was Bawflee, though he fortunately 
remembered it was in Kent, with which bit of in- 
formation his Patron was obliged to be content. 

Jjxike went to sleep that night with a light heart, 
and early next morning, without saying a word to 
anyone, he started off for Kent, determined to go 
through every village until he should light on the 
one which sheltered his beloved Jane. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

'* THE FIBST THREAD." 

The business which had brought Phillip to liondon 
did not detain him so long as he had anticipated, 
80 that before the end of the week he and his 
servant were once more in Warleigh Manor. 

The first thing the Limpet did on Ms arriral 
after he had carried his master's portmanteau to 
his room, was to rush to the servants' sitting-room 
to find his Lucy. It was getting dusk, but he 
recognized the figure standing with her back to 
him, and gazing out of the window, as that of the 
girl he loved. She had apparently not heard him 
enter the room^ a fact which he noted; and & 
wicked twinkle came into his eye, and a wicked 
smile on to his face, as he crept silently up behind 
her, and putting his arm round her waist, kissed 
her with the most fervid poetic license. 

** Thank you very much," said the object of his 
salutation, turning round quickly, and facing the 
dumb-founded Limpet, who perceived in her his 
old enemy — Jane Barter. "I am very much 
obliged for the honour," she said with a smile. 

The Limpet could do nothing but stare at her^ 
he had absolutely nothing to say, but, notwith- 
standing his embarrassment, he could not help 
noticing what a change had come over her since 
he had last seen her. Instead of the tattered 
green shawl, and draggled dress, she now wore a 
neat cotton gown which fitted her figure, no longer 
unshapely, to perfection. The griminess of her 
fEbce had been eliminated under the influence of 
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-Khe Manor water, and the ba^g^ardness of her 
features had vanished nnder the inflaence of the 
generons Manor table. Her hands, too, he noticed, 
though somewhat brown, were shapely, and the 
dainty raffling she wore ronnd her throat and 
^wrists added to her general appearance. When he 
liad last seen her, he remembered, she looked about 
sixty ; now, with the slightest approach to colour 
in her cheeks, she looked not more than forty-five* 
All this added to bis amazement, so that when he 
clid open his lips it was merely to stammer out — 

" The deuce." 

**Not quite, Mr. Limpet,*' she said, smiling 
again. *' But really, you know, when a gentleman 
Irisses a lady without her permission, and then 
stares at her, it makes her feel a trifle embarrassed.'' 

"How the deuce did you come hereP*' was 
liimpet's reply to this remark. 

Jane slightly shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
'* How indeed 9 Fate— or rather Hate," she added 
to herself. '^ But you don't seem very pleased to 
aee me," she went on gaily, " whereas I am very 
pleased indeed to see you, and your master, whom 
I hope is quite well." 

" Quite well, chatterbox," replied the Limpet, 
gruffly, " but you had better clear out of this here 
house afore he sees ye, you've no business here. 
I'll go and tell the chief at once, he won't stand 
none of your nonsense, I know," and without 
stopping to listen to what she was saying he left 
the room, fortunately meeting his master in the 
hall. 

<* May I have a word with you, sir, a moment? " 
he said, in a low, confidential tone. 

" Certainly, Limpet ; what is the matter now P '^ 

** Only this, that there's that hintruder about 
the place agen, and the cunnin' warmint has got 

o 
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hold of one of the servant's dresses, and passes 
off for one of 'em/' 

*' To whom are you referring ? I don't quite 
understand you." 

"The warmint that I caught in the pictiff 
gallery that night, sir." 

" Oh ! let me see ; that woman Carter? " 

" Tessir." 

" That's rather strange, isn't it 9 But here'* 
Miss Warleigh, perhaps she'll give us some in- 
formation," and to the Limpet's intense chagrin. 
the information was conveyed to him that his oH 
enemy had a perfect right to where she was. But 
he made up his mind to keep a sharp eye on hff' 
he was sure she was up to mischief of some sort; 
so he went back to the servants' sitting-room, ani 
Tery soon was confiding his suspicions into the 
sympathizing ear of Lucy who, also, to his grwi 
delight, had taken a deep dislike to Jane, notwith- 
standing the wiles which that lady had used to 
win her favour. 

Jane happened to be engaged in some other i»rt 
of the house, so for some time the two had 
room to themselves ; and by the time she 
the other servants came in for supper, he had told 
her every iota of his adventures with the queer, 
old, dumb man, and his suspicion that Jane was 
none other than the lost " missus" of Luke Kiie- 
They determined, however, not to say anything to 
ler about it ; they decided to reserve their know- 
ledge for a future occasion when it might be of 
.some service to them. 

At supper they sat together watching Jane witi 
something of an envious feeling in their hearte, 
for she had made herself the idol of all the other 
servants. Her opinions on dress, on manners, on 
the visitors, on everything, were so clearly ex- 
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pressed, that thej were accepted as law ; and by 
the time supper was over the Limpet had come to 
the firm conchision that the new servant had been 
at some time of her history in a position far higher 
than the one she now filled. 

Whilst supper was going on in the servants' 
room, a scene of a different nature was taking 
place in the drawing-room. At one corner on a 
'* sociable " (so called no doubt from the fact that 
one has to exercise the utmost ingenuity, and 
undergo the most exquisite twistings of the neck, 
and torturing of the sinews, before he can address 
his remarks at the ear of his companion, and not 
at the back of her head) there sat Mrs. Warleigh 
and Dr. Clewett, the latter casting a slightly 
envious glance at the piano, at which sat Edina 
Macdonald, playing the accompaniment of a most 
plaintive love -song, entitled, "Yet," which was 
being sung by a tall, handsome young fellow, with a 
tenor voice, that was acknowledged on all hands 
to be particularly sweet. 

At the other end of the room there sat Hilda 
and Phillip, conversing in very low, earnest tones, 
they were evidently thinking of something far 
different from the impassioned words the young 
tenor was pouring forth. 

No! I never will forget yon, 

ThoDgh yon tell me once again 
That my love for yon is hopeless, 

That my love for yon is vain 

sang the singer, and, " Who on earth said yon 
woiild ? ^' grunted the doctor to himself, casting 
another envious glance at the pair. 

It was difficult, so the doctor thought, to say 
why he should thus cast these envious looks at the 
captain. It was true he had known Edina for 
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months before Clewett had ; it was true that the 
captain and she had taken rambles in the 
park together ; but that had never made liim feel 
so dtdl. The truth was he had cauprht sight of a 
small, half-hoop diamond ring on Edina's Snger, 
which he had never seen there before this evening, 
and what was more it was on the third finger of 
her left hand, a pretty sure sign that a certain 
event of importance had taken place ; and if lie 
had met the pair coming out of the shinibbeiy on 
the previous day his surmise would have been 
confirmed. 

This it was that made him look so enviously 
The captain, by name Barrow,, had been in 
love with Edina for months past, and wbb odIj 
waiting a favourable opportunity to declare his 
love, when he was suddenly appointed aide-de- 
camp to a colonial governor who was about to 
proceed to his colony at once ; and the captain 
valiantly determined to make a bold stroke. 

Accordingly, one day he made his appearance 
at Warleigh Manor, and as Edina happened to be 
reading alone in the shrubbery he made his way 
thither, blessing the gods for having selected sach 
a propitious spot for his purpose, and there, and 
then, in a simple soldierly way laid his heart bare 
to the blushing girl, v^ho, with a few happy tears 
and smiles, placed her hand in his ; and on the 
following day the gallant gentleman brought 
down the ring which had roused Clewett's fore- 
bodings. 

The doctor, however, was the first to offer Captain 
Barrow his heartfelt congratulations, and like the 
man he was, began to reason himself out of his en- 
viousness, so far succeeding that by the time Edina 
took her departure he was able to say good-bye 
to her without a pang. As the captain would 
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li^Lve to leave England for the Cape, the colony to 
•which he was appointed, within three weeks, he 
Iiad urged Edina to consummate their happiness 
by that time ; and the young lady, having over- 
come the objections of her parents on the score of 
tlie shortness of their engagement, the wedding 
took place with only one bridesmaid, Hilda; and 
Captain and Mrs. Barrow sailed for their new 
country. 

In the meanwhile the confederates Slivyce and 
Hiatt had not been idle ; two and three times a 
week they would " drop in " to visit Mrs. War- 
leigh, but whenever they perceived that their visits 
began to get noticeable they would leave Halstead^ 
only however to reappear, like the evil birds of 
prey that they were. 

Slivyce was exerting himself in every possible 
way to ingratiate himself with the handsome 
widow, and gradually (he flattered himself) he was 
making headway, whilst at the same time, 
although he saw Hiatt's case was perfectly hope- 
less, he encouraged his friend to persevere, tellmg 
him that Miss Warleigh was rapidly tiring (h 
Pensam. 

The antagonism between Limpet and Lucy on 
the one hand, and Jane Barter and the other 
servants on the other, was steadily increasing; 
greatly to Janets annoyance for these two seemed 
to be keeping a close watch on her ; they were 
always surprising her at the doors of the various 
rooms in which the ** family'* happened to be; 
once Lucy nearly caught her turning out Miss 
Hilda's private desk which that young lady had 
carelessly left unlocked in her bedroom ; and on 
another occasion the Limpet actually found her 
in his master's dressing-room with a bit of paper 
in her hand which she refused to show him^ 
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ayerring it was a private letter of her own, ul 
that she was in the room merely to dust it. These 
little occurrences made the lovers more vigilant 
than ever, but they were never fortunate enonjli 
to detect her doing anything wrong again. 

Mr. Pensam now began to be more frequently 
away from Warleigh. He had received a letter 
from his banker enclosing one the writing of 
which closely resembled that of Deloitte, the man 
who had paid the money into the bank, and 
Phillip was engaged in following up the clue. It 
was during one of these absences that Jane W 
paid her visit to Miss Warleigh's desk, and wiile 
Pensam and the Limpet were away her adventorw 
became more frequent and daring. She com 
always manage to elude Lucy easily, but the 
Limpet would sometimes encounter her at avt 
ward moments, and while he was away she made 
the most of her opportunity. To judge from tie 
complacent manner in which she used to sit in 
her little bedroom and read over a few lettefi 
which she had, and smile, and think, her Me 
schemes seemed to be in a very fair condition 
indeed. But there were times, despite this com- 
placency when she would fall into a paroxysm O' 
rage, and would walk up and down, and st&mo 
like a mad woman ; and often, in the depths of 
the night would she breathe forth a ferventpra^^^ 
for the speedy advent of this vengeance for wlucfl 
she was so earnestly, so patiently, and so wildlj 
striving, and longing. 

Gradually thread by thread she was weavm? 
the rope which was to strangle the happiness oi 
the Warleigh household ; which was to scatter ij 
over the earth. Even if she herself were inyoM 
in the ruin, it mattered not, so that her revei^ 
was complete. 
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Mr. Pensam returned one evening from his 
j>Tirsiiit of the man whose writing so closely re- 
Bembled Deloitte's, sad^ disappointed and miser- 
a*ble. He had traced the man^ had closely 
os:aniined him, and had foand that he was in no 
"w^y concerned in the mystery. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night, and Phillip 
a*nd Hilda were standing together in the shrub- 
"bery, almost at the very spot where the happy 
question had been asked, and answered by Edina 
some weeks before. 

** Phillip, dearest Phillip,** she said softly, 
stroking his thin white hand, " don't be so un- 
liappy about it, because you have failed once, 
you can try again. I feel so sorry." 

" It is hard, veiy hard,'^ . he replied, " when I 
liad at last traced the very man. When I thought 
the great mystery would be revealed, that at 
last that — it was a cruel blow." 

"Phillip, have we* not sworn to try, and try, 
until we are successful; and shall we be dis- 
appointed at failure. We mtist eventually succeed, 
I know we must." 

And then followed one of those long loving^ 
talks in which fresh schemes were thought oi^ 
and suggestions made, m which the same old 
painf al thoughts came up, and the same sweet 
encouragement, and sympathy were given, and 
received. 

At length Phillip proposed that thejr should 
go in, and as they were leaving the shmbbery they 
might have heard the rustle of the leaves bad 
they not been too much engrossed in each other^ 
nor did they notice the figure of a woman crooelu 
ing down to let them pass. A smile of triamph 
passed over her face as they disappeared in the 
shadow of the house. The material of Hie 6x$t 
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thread at length laj readj to her hand. She 
needed but to weave it. 

Put a gold coin, whereon is stamped the inuge 
of the sovereign, under the wheels of the ponder- 
ous steam engine, and it will be crashed aod 
distorted out of shape, unrecognizable as the noble 
thing it once was ; be not surprised then, that the 
beautiful gold of human life, whereon is impressed 
the likeness of the Sovereign of All should, ii 
passing beneath the heavy weight of outraged 
nature, of crushing tribulation, and of torturing 
wrongs, be bent out of all recognition, should 
pant with a fierce desire for revenge, and should 
live only to see others brought down to the same 
humiliation in which it is itself grovelling. 

Let us remember this then in passing judgment 
on Jane Barter. 



CHAPTER XX. 



WEAVING THE NET. 



HiATT and Slivyce had taken lodgings in a small, 
Tvell-kept cottage occupied by a prim, little woman, 
^w^ho was very proud of her new lodgers, who 
-were so different from her last, a beery German 
student whose muddy boots, and pipes, and 
spectacles were always lying about the house. 
The cottage stood by itself at the end of the 
village, quite three hundred yards from the 
nearest habitation, and it was in every way suited 
to the purpose to which the friends were putting 
it. 

Their room overlooked the garden, and com- 
manded a view of a considerable portion of the 
road, so that they could always see who was 
coming. It was a cosy little room, its white paper 
had large red roses over it, and there were three 
pictures on the walls, one of a young militiaman, 
one representing the death of Nelson, and the 
-other was an illuminated card bearing the text 
" The Way of Transgressors is Hard.'* 

The occupants of the room had just returned 
from one of their flying visits to London, and were 
seated in easy chairs near the fire, smoking and 
drinking their usual evening beverage, hot water 
and whiskey, while on the mantelpiece there were 
a few stumps of cigars, and a pipe. 

" It seems to me,*' said Slivyce, throwing hi3 
legs upon a chair, ^^ that unless we begin to make 
more headway the affair will not be settled by th^ 
time the three mouths are up. Somehow or other 
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I am not qnite sa^tiBfied, althougli mind jou I 
consider, when we take into account the short 
time we have been here, that -we have done 
wonders. The old lady is becoming quite deTotel 
to yon, and as for the young one if it wasn't for 
the fact that Pensam has already fixed her, she's 
ready to fall into your arms at any moment. Thai 
I can almost swear/' 

*' There's a month gone already, and if we can't 
come to something decisive before the next fort- 
night, why, we shall be done,'' replied Hiatt. "H 
it wasn't for that infernal Pensam the whole thing 
wonld be settled." 

** If it wasn't for that infernal Pensam, as you 
say. You admit he's in the way ; you admit eyery- 
thing wonld go swimmingly if he were ont of the 
way ; it would be the best thing for Hilda, and it 
would be the best thing for you, and yet-;-'* 
Slivyce paused to let the insinuation work its 
way into his companion's mind. 

"And yet ? " asked Hiatt. 

" Tou still allow him to be in the way.*' 

*' But how the deuce are we to help it ? " 

" Help it ! " and Slivyce laughed derisive!/. 
" The thing is in yonr own hands." 

"Confound you, Sli," said Hiatt, cross!/, 
"you're always suggesting these things," and 
his eye glanced involuntarily to the card on the 
wall, though he did not notice the text thereon. 

" Well, my dear boy," replied Slivyce, blandly, 
" don't get ferocious about it. It's all for /oar 
own good. As far as I'm concerned I'd give the 
whole affair up to-morrow," he remarked in hs 
most careless tone. " Besides," he continued, 
"that old Moch could let out one or two un- 
pleasant things if be were so minded, and it wonld 
be as well to keep right with him at any risk." 
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** Of course it would, I know that ; but can't it be 
done in some other way ? If it was fifty years aga 
I*d run ofiE with her." 

*' Out of date, besides how are you to get her 
money in that way. No, my boy, we have to look 
SLt these matters in a more practical light now-a- 
da^ys. The fact cannot be got over that something 
iniist be done, that we agreed upon before we came 
down here, in fact we came down here to do that 
something. We find circumstances are not pro- 
gressing fast enough, that in fact we shall be 
cornered again in two months' time, and yet you 
hesitate when one bold stroke would settle the 
matter, and set you free.'' 

'* Cold hearted villain," Hiatt muttered to him- 
self, writhing under the cold sneer, and tone of hi& 
friend, who continued, 

" Just for the necessary courage to strike the one 
"blow you are going to let slip out of your hands the 
loveliest girl in England, and one of the richest ; 
you will not take up the wealth that is lying at 
yonr feet because you are too frightened to — " 

"Who's frightened, and what of?" Hiatt 
broke in angrily. " It's easy enough to suggest 
these things, but to do them is a far different 
matter." 

Slivyce merely shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled an icy, contemptuous smile which cut 
Hiatt to the quick, and sneered — 
" It's for your benefit, not mine." 
This was an argument which carried a good deal 
of weight with Hiatt, so that he was unable to say 
anything to it; he merely puffed away vigorously 
at his cigar, and for a long while there was 
silence. 

Some considerable time before this discussion 
began, one of a different nature was taking place- 
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in Jfme Barter's room in Warleigh Manor. Tk 
door was securely locked^ and Jane was standing 
in front of a looking glass, arrayed in her di 
tattered dress, arranging the old shawl with the 
help of a fat, vulgar woman named Simmons, who 
was one of the housemaids. 

Jane was in the best of spirits. 

" Tou see, my dear Simmons, '^ she said, jocu- 
larly, " if they ask where I am going to yofl 
must say you don't know, but you think Vn 
gone to church, or chapel, or somewhere; any- 
where but the right place.*' 

" Certainly ma^am/^ replied the domestic, hani 
ing her a long cloak which reached to her feet, 
• completely hiding her tattered costume. 

Jane had obtained a great as3endancy o?er 
this woman, who, when they were aloue, in- 
variably addressed her as *' ma'am.'' In fact she 
was the same woman that Lucy caught sight ofoi 
the memorable morning when the Limpet hdi 
given chase to Jane, and had fallen into the ditcL 
Simmons was bound heart and soul to her by tk 
promise of future grandeur, a promise which Jane 
knew very well she would never be able to keep. 
She had not given the housemaid the slightest in- 
timation as to who she was, but so fascinating was 
her manner, and so strong was her will that 
Simmons fell completely into her power, and be- 
came her ally in picking up bits of information^ 
in listening at keyholes, and in finding out every- 
thing she could about the private affairs of tbe 
family. 

" I shall not be away long, I shall try to get badr 

^by ten, not later than half-past, and vou most not 

Jet the Limpet and his moon-faced girl know any- 

thing whatever about my absence. I rely on yon 

ibriiat There now/' she added, buttowjigup 
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tlie cloak, and putting her bonnet on her head, 
** I don't think they^U suspect there's anything 
lender that.'* 

The two then quietly went downstairs, fortuna- 
tely without meeting anyone, and Jane leaving 
-fclie house ran through the park till she was 
out of breath. She took the road to Halsfield, 
SLTid after a tiring walk of nearly an hour and a half, 
"bhroTigh the dark she saw the lights of the hamlet 
in the distance. Walking through the village she 
made for the house wherein were lodged the 
friends Hiatt and Slivyce. Amid much wonder- 
ment on the part of their landlady she was ad- 
mitted to their presence ; and as soon as the door 
'Was closed behind her she locked it, and sat on a 
chair near by. Slivyce watched her proceedings, 
scarcely knowing what to make of them, while 
Hiatt was too much absorbed in his own thoughts 
to take any notice of her. At length she spoke. 
Good-evening, Mr. Slivyce," she said. 
Good-evening," he replied, somewhat coldly. 
You'll say it is one of the best evenings you've 
spent for some time when I've finished," she re- 
marked, meaningly. 

They began to look attentive, so she continued — 
" Yes, if I like, Mr. Slivyce and Mr. Hiatt, I can 
do for you something for which you would be very 
grateful, though I don't suppose your gratitude 
would prove its existence in any way as gentlemen 
of your nature never have too much to spare." 

The audacity of this last observation completely 
prevented them from making any remark indica- 
tive of their displeasure. She evidently had some- 
thing of some importance to communicate, or she 
would never have had the boldness to lock herself 
in with two men to whom she intended to speak 
her mind, to put it very mildly. 
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" 'Pon my word, madam," said Slivyce, '* yon 
judge us very hardly." 

" Not a bit, my dear sir," she replied, " not a 
bit. But that was not what I came to see yon 
about. In fact I may as well tell you from the 
commencement that I would not trouble myself in 
the slightest in your affairs, but that in this in- 
stance you can help me, and at the same time help 
yourselves." 

" Well, what is it. I don't understand you," 
said Slivyce. 

"Simply this. Mr. Hiatt there loves Miss 
Warleigh." 

Hiatt started at this plain speaking, and v^as 
about to give vent to a heated expression, when 
Jane interposed by saying — 

" If you are going to lose your temper, either of 
you, I'll go at once, and carry out my ideas by my- 
self," whereupon Hiatt subsided, and preferred 
to hear more. " Very good. Mr. Hiatt loves Miss 
Warleigh and the object of your coming down 
here was to see if something more could not be 
done in that way, the sole reason why you are here 
is to take Miss Warleigh from Mr. Fensam, and 
the only way in which this is to be done is — " they 
both bent forward to catch her words, " by getting 
Mr. Fensam out of the way," she whispered. 

On hearing this Hiatt turned pale, and Slivyce 
moved his foot nervously : this woman had evi- 
dently found out more about them than they were 
aware of. 

" You Ve hit the mark," laughed Slivyce, 

" 1 know I have," Jane replied, simply. 

"But how is it to be done? Ihat is who 
would " — Slivyce was beginning to ask. 

" Don't mistake me," said Jane, " I do not mean 
exactly what you mean. I don't mean murder. ^^ 
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A tlirill went througli Hiatt at that word, but it 
liad no effect whatever on his friend who asked 
her. 

** What do you mean then ? " 

*'Imean that he can be disposed of without 
resorting to anything of that nature ; but before I 
go more fully into the matter, kindly give me a 
glass of water." 

Somewhat astonished at the precision of their 
guest they gave her what she wanted, and she be- 
gan to unfold her scheme. 

** I daresay you have noticed,'* she said, '' that 
Mr. Pensam has acquired a habit of a most 
singular nature, a habit which tortures his soul, 
•and which makes his life miserable, and in connec- 
tion with this habit he believes there is some mys- 
tery. I don't know exactly of what nature, but 
this I know, that he would make almost any 
sacrifice to clear it up ; he would do anything or 
go anywhere if he thought there was the slightest 
<5hance of finding out all about it. It was only a 
short time ago that he travelled day and night all 
over the north of England searching for someone 
whose writing resembled the writing on this 
letter," and she took out of her pocket-book 
Deloitte's letter to the banker. ^'This letter I took 
out of his private desk about three hours ago, and 
I must put it back again sometime to-morrow be- 
fore it is missed, as suspicion would immediately 
fall on me which would sadly interfere with my 
little plans ; so that what you do you must do to- 
night, at once. Have you got a pen there, Mr. 
Slivyce ? '' Slivyce rose and got a pen and some 
paper. " Now take down just what I dictate, and 
afterwards re-write it as much like this writing as 
possible." 

That's business," said Slivyce, preparing f 
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write, and inwardly admiring this strange woman's^ 
1>usiness ability. 

"Are you ready? Very good. Write at the 
top, * Bull Creek, California, 5th August,* leave 
out the date. * My dear Phillip. Be not surprised 
at the receipt of this letter, but rather that I have 
kept you so long without it, and thus have held 
you so long in a state of intolerable suspense at 
the cruel position in which you are placed. Be- 
lieving that I shall not be long in this world, that 
the signs of the termination of my unhappy life 
have set in, I hasten to send by the hand of my 
faithful man who has been with me in this lonely 
spot, a summons to you so that you may see me 
before it is too late. When you' come I will lay 
bare to you the secret of my life, and clear up the 
dreadfnl mystery with which you are surrounded. 
Oh, Phillip, come at once, immediately you re- 
ceive this, or it will be too late. Tom Perrott will 
tell you more, as I am too weary to write, but my 
earnest and only prayer is that I may soon see you 
face to face. 

" Your loving and expectant uncle, 

"John Deloittb." 

Slivyce soon copied this letter in a handwriting 
approaching as nearly as he could make it, that of 
Deloitte, and handed it to Jane, who first of all 
crumpled it up, and then taking up some dust on 
her wetted finger from the fioor, she smeared it 
over the letter until it looked old and genuine, 
which being done she placed it into a dirty old en- 
velope, and carefully put it into her pocket. 

"Now gentlemen," she said, "within a fort- 
night's time you will have the ground clear, all 
ihat you will have to do will be to go in and win," 
and she prepared to go. 
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«< But, Bj grad wornn,^ sud SEttw^ «tmH« 
sfli told UB wlio Toa sre; ve know ncidiing aKci«t 
jou. Too Bay be a fiioid of Foisuiu fer all ^k^ 
knofw, Im jing a trap lor vb/* 

^ I mm no friend ci FensuBy I liate liini mnd 
{he wlMde Ivood like detth,^ she lepfied, «B}dlui^ 
ticallj, and iiiej were oUiged to aeeept heer stU»^ 



^WhTdojoa?** SKvyee was beginning to ask« 

'^ Because — I cttinot tdl joa iriij — itm bmit 
Inow soaie day. It will petbi^ ccne "oat. bat 
joa can rest satisfied willi tbis, that mj bate fir 
him and diem is now doing yoa good, and will do 
70a good if jOQ do not spoil the game with joor 
suspicicms. And gentlemen,''she added, ^by the 
time he has foond Bull CieA he wQl haire lost 
cfrerything dse." 

Without another word she gathered her old shawl 
0¥er her head, and departed into the darkness of 
the night leaving the friends tospeculate as tohor 
identity. 

" Most singolar aSair altogether. Bat we mnst 
await the course of events, and if it tons oot as 
she says, fortune is on onr side.'* 

This was their verdict, and with some little nn* 
easiness at the idea that perhaps she was deep in 
some of their secrets, they turned into bed* 

Jane returned safely to the Manor, and next day 
she succeeded in replacing Deloitte^s letter in 
Pensam's desk, locking it by means of a fiidse key^ 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE NET IS CAST. 

On the morning following her interview with 
Slivyce and Hiatt, Jane applied to Mrs. Warleigh*s 
housekeeper for leave of absence for two or three 
days, stating that her sister in London was very 
ill a!nd wished to see her. Her request being 
granted, she wrapped up her old dress and shawl 
in a small parcel, and started to walk to the 
station. Her road lay through the village of 
Warleigh, and about a quarter of a mile beyond 
it. She had already left the village behind, and 
was walking through the hazel copse where she 
had met Mr. Pensam on that lonely evening when 
she had asked him for assistance. Her thoughts 
naturally returned to the incident, and for some 
moments the thought of the kindly manner in 
which he had always treated her caused a feeling 
of regret at the trouble she was preparing for him. 
<She did not hate him because of anything he had 
•done to her, or was likely to do, but simply 
because he was Hilda's lover, and as such he 
would incur her vengeance in common with the 
whole Warleigh household. It was the Warleighs 
she hated ; it was on the Warleighs that she was 
thinking to be revenged ; it was their destruction she 
was longing for, and if Mr. Pensam was so unfor- 
tunate as to be connected with them he must suiFer 
with them. Besides, the first great move towards 
blasting Hilda's happiness would be bv removing 
Pensam from her, and by letting her fall into the 
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'Clutches of the unscrupulous Hiatt, who would 
run through the Manor wealth, and who would 
eventually treat her like a dog, as such men invari- 
ably treat the unfortunates they marry. 

Then — ^but who was this hobbling painfully and 
slowly towards her ? None other than the very 
man whom she was on her way to see — Luke Nike. 
He was walking dejectedly along, for he was 
depressed and dispirited with his month's tramp 
in search of Jane, and was on his way back to his 
old haunts by a different route from the one by 
which he had gone into Kent. He scarcely lifted 
his eyes from the ground as she passed, and he did 
not recognize his beloved ^* missus " in her neat 
cotton gown and bonnet. 

" Luke,^' she said, " don't you know me ? '^ 

"It's the missus," he remarked, in a tone of 
doleful joyousness, recognizing her voice ; but she 
looked too grand for him to carry out the first 
impulse of his heart, which was to kiss her. 

"Oh, Luke, then you don't care for me any 
longer," she said, in a tone of feigned sadness, 
looking reproachfully at him. 

'* Oh, Jinny," he said, " what made you leave 
your poor old cove, quiet, on the side, without one 
single word of good-bye ? It was crewal of you, 
crewal." 

"I know it was, Luke," she said, " I know it 
was ; but I could not help it, indeed I couldn't. 
There were things which I had to do, which I am 
now doing, and I know you'll forgive me, won't 
you ? " and she took his hand, though not without 
first glancing round to see if anyone was in sight. 

"But yer might *ave give a 'int, missus, yer 
might 'ave give .a 'int. Cos, ye see, it might 'ave 
saved me much trouble, and a 'int is a very little 
thing an' don't cost much." 
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*' I know I ought to liare said sometliing, Lnkev 
It's quite my fault; but you forgive me, don't 
youP" she said coaxingly, and Luke was unable 
to withstand the tone. 

" Forgive ye, darlin', yes, I do from the bottom 
of my heart. But where have you bin all thi» 
time ? " he asked. 

'' Look here, Luke, I want to have a talk with 
you. Be here to-night at half-past nine, and I 
will tell you everything, and mind you don't say 
a word to anyone. I must go now. Good-bye 
till then, and here's something to get a dinner 
with," she added, slipping a couple of shillings into 
his hand andtxurned awa^, making her way back to 
the Manor by a short cut. 

In answer to the housekeeper's inquiry as to 
why she had come back so soon, she said she had 
met the postman who had given her a letter from 
her sister, in which she said she was quite well 
again, with which explanation the housekeeper 
was satisfied. 

At the appointed time, by the light of a brilliant 
moon, Jane quietly made her way to the hazel 
copse, and found Luke already waiting there. As 
it was perfectly dark, and as she would need the 
whole of her influence over Luke to induce him to 
carry out her wishes, she allowed him to put his 
arm round her waist, and led him to a quiet little 
clearing among the hazel bushes. 

"Now, Luke," she said, **I haven't got too 
much time to spare, so that I can't go into a long 
explanation as to why I came down here, and 
what I've been doing. Do you love me as you did 
in the old times P " she asked him suddenly. 

** Love ye. Jinny," was all he said, and his voice 
was hoarse with long exposure and travel. 

** Well, then, if you love me as you say you do 
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1 shall want you to do me a little service ; it isn't 
much, but you must be careful to do exactly what 
I tell jou, or else I shall be ruined, and made 
miserable for life, and you wouldn't like that to 
happen, would you, sweetheart P *' 

Luke was quite in the toils again, so he sv7ore 
he would do anything for her that she asked. 

^^In the firsft place, Luke, you must change 
your name, but only till you've done the busir 



ness." 



Luke grunted his approval. 

"Let me think now. You had better call 
yourself Jackson — John Jackson. Now don't 
forget, from this moment you are John Jackson." 

Luke promised not to forget ; so she continued — 

" Here's a letter in my hand which you are to 
take to Mr. Pensam at the Manor House — I'll 
show you where it is presently — and tell him that 
it was given to you by a man that you knew in 
London, who was dying, and made you promise 
you would deliver it. You must say you have 
had it for two years, as you did not know where 
Mr. Pensam was living at the time, as your 
friend — whom you had better call Tom Perrot — 
did not give you any address. And if Mr. Pensam 
asks you how you came to find him you must say 
that you came to Warleigh to-day in search of 
work, and that you heard Mr. Pensam's name 
mentioned, and you accordingly called on him. 
This friend of yours, Tom Perrot, you must say 
had only just come over from America — now don't 
forget the name, America ; that you met him very 
ill in the street, and took him into your lodgings, 
where he died, and was buried, you don't know 
where, by the parish officers." 

In order to further impress this lesson on Luk^ 
memory, she personated Phillip and made ^ 
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go thTougli the whole narrative, and answer a 
most searching cross-examination, in which he 
acquitted himself to her entire satisfaction. 

She then gave him some money to get a night'& 
lodging, and led him to the Manor, telling him to 
call on Mr. Pensam on the following morning at 
about half -past ten ; and leaving the counterfeit 
letter in his possession she slipped into the house 
again, and soon after was sound asleep, dreaming 
of the sweetness of the revenge she had already 
begun to work out. 

Luke rose in the morning with a feeling of 
responsibility, mingled with a sense of desolation. 
He felt that he had a most arduous task before 
him, which would try his capabilities to the 
utmost ; he also felt that this task was imposed 
upon him by one who was using his love for her 
as a means of accomplishing her own ends, and 
that in all probability when he was no longer 
useful he would be thrown aside as a disused tooL 
For he had perceived a change in her. When he 
had picked her up starving on Westminster 
Bridge but three short months ago there was 
some love in her gratitude. Then she was ragged, 
perishing with cold, and dependent on him, and 
they were equal ; now, she well clad and prosperous, 
and he could see more plainly what he had always 
suspected, that she was socially far above him. The 
growing consciousness that her love was vanishing 
filled his heart with sadness ; nevertheless, as he 
had promised to obey her, he plucked up his 
drooping spirits, and manfully set out for the 
Manor. 

He was just making his way through a thicket 
near the lodge gates when a figure in a torn dress, 
with a plaid shawl over her head, darted out, and 
seizing him by the arm made him go through the 
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whole story in a whisper ; then, with a parting 
glance at the letter to make sure it was quite 
safe, and an emphatic caution, she disappeared. 

On his arrival at the Manor, Luke was admitted 
into a small library, and Mr. Pensam soon after 
entered, accompanied, to Luke's consternation, by 
Miss Warleigh ; and had he not caught sight of 
his beloved Jinny flitting across the hall, he 
would have spoilt the whole plot by his embarrass- 
ment. 

*^ Tou wished to see me, I think," said Pensam 
kindly. " Pray be seated/' 

Luke seated himself as far from the victim of 
his deception as he conveniently could, and nodded 
in his old precise manner. 

" I did so wish,'' he replied. 

" Is it anything I can do for you, my man, in 
the way of work, or anything of that sort ? " 

" Not quite exactly so, altogether, sir," he re- 
plied, gathering up strength to make a beginning. 

" Then perhaps you are in trouble of some sort? '* 
interposed Hilda landly. 

" Well, not quite that, marm, thank'ee very 
much for so kindly inquirin'." 

" Then perhaps you've something to communi- 
cate ? " suggested Pensam, always on the look out 
for any information which might lead to a solution 
of the Great Mystery. 

"Just that same, sir, an' nothin' else," said 
Luke, brightening up. "I'd best begin at the 
beginnin'. In the first place, sir and marm, my 
name" — but at the critical moment the name 
had almost slipped from his mind, fortunately 
with a tremendous intellectual effort he succeeded 
in recalling it — "is John Jackson, what was 
bom within sound of Bow Bells, and is conse- 
quentially thirty-seven years of age, 'aving 
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liattained tliat pint some few years ago. Well, 
fts I was walkin' down near the doclics one winter 
night, when the rain was cumin' down Hke shots, 
and the wind was as sharp as police hofficers, I 
«eed a feller Ijin' on the groun' a groanin' and 
squikin' like a skinned heel. Sez I, ^ Poor feller/ 
an* picks 'im hup forthwith, an' carries 'un into 
my lodgins wat was close by. That there cove he 
lay ill for a matter of three weeks and one day; 
towards the hend of the three week^, sez he to 
me — 

" * I say,' sez ee in a whisper, * air ye honist P ' 

" * Honist,' sez I, * honist. I don't lay no claim 
whatsoever to bein' as honist as a parson p'raps, 
hut I reckon I'm a deal honisterthan some folks.' 

'* * Well,' sez he in a whisper, confidin' like, * if 
you're as honist as ye sez I've got suthin' to tell 
ye. My name's Tom Perrot. I've jest come from 
Amerikey with a letter for a young cove what 
lives in Hengland about some secret, and I'm 
afraid I shall not live to give it to 'im,' an' he takes 
this letter from under 'is piller an' gives it to me, 
and dies forthvith without loss o' time." 

Pensam took the letter from Luke, and tremb- 
lingly read it, whilst Hilda peeped over his 
shoulder. Then he ran out of the room, and re- 
turned in a few minutes with Deloitte's in his 
hand. 

" Look, look, darling," he exclaimed excitedly, 
** it is in the same handwriting, the signature is the 
same. In a few months at most the whole mystery 
will be cleared up. Thank God, thank God," and 
he walked rapi<Jly up and down the room, while 
Hilda with a iDeating heart compared the two 
letters. 

" How long ago did this occur ? " Hilda asked 
Luke. 
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About two years ago, marm/' he replied. 
About two years, axid you have had this letter 
'ever since without delivering it up to Mr. Pensam,'* 
Hilda said. 

" That was cos the cove wat died put no bad- 
dress on. I didn't know where Mr. Pensam waz." 

" And how did you know he was in Warleigh ? *' 

" I cum 'ere quite haccidental like to look for 
work, and I beam one of the men in the village say 
sutbin' like bis name, and I sez to myseK that's 
'im, and I comes up here forthvitb without loss 
o' time." 

They questioned him furtber, but so well bad 
be ^ot up his lesson that they were unable to 
:sbake bis evidence, even if tbey bad wished to, and 
by the time he left the Manor they were firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of his statements. The only 
thing that rather bothered him was a request by 
Hilda to describe this Tom Perrott. However, 
be got out of this difficulty by depicting as 
nearly as possible bis old friend and disciple 
•Griper One; and it was witb a deep feeling of 
relief that he at length took bis departure, with a 
couple of sovereigns in bis pocket. 

Going home the same way that he had come be 
encountered Jane at the same spot, and bis rela- 
tion of how he bad managed the business called 
forth her warmest thanks, and she did actually 
allow Luke to kiss her. But now that be was of 
no further use Jane decided it would be advisable 
that be should leave the village for fear that be 
might by some bungling spoil the good work be 
bad already done ; and after much adroit coaxmg 
and argument she finally prevailed upon him to 
return to bis old attic in Jonathan Street, pro- 
mising most fervently that she would Tisit nim 
there from time to time ; and she went for a long 
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walk that evening with him before seeing him 
safely off in the train, with all her spare cash 
jingling in his pocket. 

When the train left the station he lay back in. 
the corner of the third-class carriage, unoccupied 
save by himself, and mnrmured — 

"I didn't think she'd be so crewal arter wat 
IVe done for her to leave a bloke like this, to send 
him 'ome when she 'ad no farther use for 'im. 
It's crewal on 'er, crewal,'* and the poor fellow 
brushed away the hot tears which filled his eyes. 
" But 111 forget 'er— I'll try to," he added, correct- 
ing himself. 

But he found it was far easier to say it than to 
do it. Nor was he alone in this resolve, for 
thousands of his fellow-beings have made the 
same vow times enough, and have forgotten theii" 
vow long before their love. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"l MAT NEVER BETITBN. " 

The night that followed Luke's visit was a sleep- 
less one for Pensam, and was mainly spent by him 
in walking up and down his room, for his soul had 
been stirred to its depths at the prospect of dis- 
covering the Great Secret ; and when at length 
he did throw himself on his bed it was only to 
dream fitfully of Bull Creek, and Luke, and 
crumpled letters. The sun had scarcely risen 
before he was out of bed, and by the time the 
breakfast bell had rung he had careered over the 
country for miles on his coal-black horse, whose 
smoking flanks testified to the exertions it had 
undergone. At breakfast the sole topic of con- 
versation was Deloitte's letter, and Phillip's 
announcement of his determination to set off for 
California immediately. He had already sent 
Limpet to the station to telegraph to Clewett to 
come down at once, and to engage a berth in the 
first steamer leaving for America; and before 
the evening his fnend had arrived. Then 
another long consultation was held, the result of 
which was that they sent into the village for 
Luke, but the messenger brought back word that 
he was nowhere to be found. 

< The roses on Hilda's cheek had faded away 
at the thought of the long separation from 
Phillip which was at hand ; and many a time 
during the day a wild cry swept up from her 
heart to her lips that he should stay, but she re- 
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■strained it time after time, remembering her vow 
in the garden ; so putting on a brave smile which 
entirely belied her faltering heart she lent herself 
to the discussion, assisting in settling the details 
of Pensam's journey, as if his absence was just 
the very thing she most desired, and encouraging 
him in every way. For, poor fellow, he needed 
;all the encouragement he could get. His heart 
was being torn by a fierce conflict of his feeEngs, 
some of which said stay at home in the presence 
of your sweet Hilda and think no more about this 
mystery, and others equally strong said, " Go, go 
and settle this trouble for ever.'' And he finally 
decided to go. Nothing more remained for him 
ijo do but to get together the few things necessary 
for the voyage and to make the most of the 
precious moments which still remained. 

After dinner Phillip took Clewett's arm, and 
they walked upon the terrace. At first there was 
a long silence which Clewett was the first to 
break. 

" Don't be glum about it, old fellow,'' he said 
kindly, " it is all for the best. Tou must not lose 
sight of this that you are going out there to attain 
the greatest wish of your Ufe — ^to lay for ever this 
spectre which has been haunting you for years. 
Why, instead of being down about it, I expected 
jou U) be almost as high as the seventh heaven." 

^' It's not for myself. It's not because of any 
danger or difficulties that I may meet that I feel 
like this. It is because of her, I am leaving her 
— perhaps for ever. I may never return, or I may 
be away for years — away from my darling. It is 
almost better to endure the misery of this fearful 
habit, of this yet more fearful mystery, than the 
pain, the torture of being absent from her." 

" But you will not be cut off from her altogether. 
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There's the post, you can always write to her and 
she to yon, and then think of this, when you re- 
turn with everything cleared up, with peace in 
your heart where now there is misery, think what 
nappiness will be yours. Besides, you may not be^ 
away more than a few months, so cheer up my 
boy, you know the old proverb * present pain future 
gam/ ^' 

" That's quite true," Pensam replied, " but — '^ 
and ho stopped abruptly. 

" But— what ? " Felix asked. 

*^ But I am leaving her defenceless in the power 
of an unscrupulous scoundrel." 

"Hiatt?" . 

" Aye." 

•* And is that all that troubles you P You are 
afraid of this fellow Hiatt P " 

*' Felix," said Phillip, earnestly, "the heart 
that loves sees danger before the heart that does 
not. I know that Hiatt has evil designs on her. 
I know that his friend Slivyce is helping him. I 
feel it, every beat of my heart tells me so. That 
it is which makes me miserable. To think that I 
shall be away from her while she is being subjected 
to the cunning of those brutes, without me to help 
her to withstand it." 

"Phillip," said the doctor, "listen to me. I 
swear to you that not a hair of her head shall be 
harmed. I swear to you that those scoundrels 
shall be powerless, that I will guard her against 
them and every other danger, even if I have to lay 
down my life for her. I swear it." 

Pensam pressed his friend's hand, and that 
painful part of the subject dropped they went 
on to details regarding money supplies, letters^ 
and kindred matters. 

But they were not the only couple walking- 
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together that evening, for in an unfrequented 
part of the park the Limpet and Lucy were alone. 
He had evidently just told her a most unpleasant 
bit of news, for her handkerchief was up to her 
€yes, and she was sobbing violently. He too was 
deeply affected as he smoothed down her bonny 
brown head which lay on his shoulder, and kissed 
her little white forehead. 

"Oh, Limpet,'^ she said between her sobs, 
•*^ why must you go P It will be so lonely here. 
Oh, I shall die, I know I shall." 

"Hush darlin'," he said soothingly, "you 
mustn't talk like that. I must go, it is my duty to 
the chief. You wouldn't have me let him go over 
to Ameriky alone, with no one to look arter him. 
S'pose he fell ill, s'pose he died in that strange 
land without a soul near him. It was my duty. 
Oh darlin'," he burst out, "if you only knew 
what a effort it was, if you only knew how — ^how 
I feel bein' away from you — if you only knew how 
I love you," and the honest fellow kissed her again 
and again. 

It was quite true what he said ; a severe struggle 
had taken place between his love for Lucy and his 
love for his master, with the result that he had 
decided to deny himself, and offer his services to 
the chief, who at first would not accept them, but 
had finally yielded to 'his faithful servant's earnest 
entreaties. The Limpet had just broken this bit of 
news to Lucy, and the poor girl was overwhelmed 
with sorrow, for she was deeply attached to her 
eccentric lover. At length under the influence of 
his soothing words she calmed down, but every 
now and then a fitful sob would break forth which 
showed that the sorrow was still there. 

" Besides, darlin'," he continued, " it wont be 
for long. Ameriky aint such a very long way 
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^ff, and I'll write to you every week reglar to 
let you know how Fm getting on, and tell you 
all our adventures and meetins with Injuns and 
hears and elephants. And I'll bring you home 
some trophies/' 

*' I'd rather have you than your trophies," she 
43aid through her tears. 

"And jest think o' this, sweetheart. When 
the chief comes back it'll be to marry *your 
Miss Hilda, and you remember we said that the 
werry day as they got spliced we get spliced 
likewise. So there'll be that to look forward 
to." 

"Yes," she said simply, she was too sad to 
>8ay more. 

"And another thing, Vm certain the chief's 
goin' out to this yer barbarous clime will make 
him happier in some way ; it'll cure his melon- 
curly in some way. I know it will, and when 
we come back we'll git married and live happier 
ever arterwards." 

But with all Limpet's comforting speeches and 
glowing pictures of future happiness, Lucy would 
not be comforted. Women always feel partings 
from those they love far more severely than men, 
and this was the first time she had ever been called 
on to part from anyone to whom she was deeply 
attached. Her parents had died when she was a 
baby, and she had been brought up by a stem, 
4runken aunt, who had pushed her out into the 
world almost as soon as she could walk. For- 
tunately before she was very old she had been 
taken up by Mrs. Warleigh and Hilda, both of 
whom she loved, but it was not until she met the 
Limpet that her lonely heart felt that satisfying 
love for which it yearned, a love of sympathj- and 
protection^ a love to which she had abandoned 
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herself, her first and only love. And now he was^ 
to be taken from her, to be restored — ^when ? He- 
himself had no notion how long his absence would 
last, no wonder then, that she was cast down and 
refosed to be comforted. 

" Don't look so meloncurly, Lncy," he said. '* I 
know you wouldn't like to spoil the few remainin'' 
hours I've got. Let's try to be happy as long as- 
we can. Tou know what the poit, I don't say 
which one, wrote : 

What's the use of bemoanin* 
When ye can't improre the case ? 

There ain't no use in roamin' 
Aboat with a lengthy face, 



and again 



If yon think your enffrins air 
Mnch too gretJt for you to bear, 
Think of someone's whose are wnss. 
Thank yer stars an' cease to cnss.^' 



A smile came to Lucy's tear-stained face at the- 
Limpet's fresh proof of his impromptu powers, and 
the thought came to her mind that it would be 
far kinder to him if she tried to make the short 
time that still remained to them as happy as 
possible, even if she had to pretend it. But it 
was some time before the forced smiles attained 
the faintest approach to genuineness. 

" There's jest one more thing 1 want to say to 
you, sweetheart," said the Limpet, as they were^ 
turning to go in, "jest you keep your eye on 
that Barter woman, an' write me every partiklar 
about her. She's up to mischief I know. Keep 
your eye on her I say." 

Lucy promised readily, and they entered the 
house, she to go to her room to give vent to the 
tears which she had been restraining, he to go to 
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lielp his master with his packing, for they were 
to start on the following afternoon. 

There were sad hearts that night at the Manor, 
not only amongst the principals of the household, 
bat among the servants, for Mr. Pensam was 
greatly beloved by them, and the Limpet, too, was 
very popular. In the drawing-room there was no 
singing that night, the four inmates sat mourn- 
fully conversing with one another, though oc- 
casionally Mrs. Warleigh would endeavour to 
lighten up the gloom with a bright saying, or a 
musical laugh, but she soon desisted as the 
bollowness of the pretence forced itself on her. 

In contrast to the scene in the drawing-room, 
notwithstanding their sorrow, there was some 
merriment in the servants' hall, for the cook and 
the butler had arranged to give a farewell banquet 
to the Limpet, and had, with the housekeeper's 
permission, invited one or two of the villagers to 
be present. As the butler, Mr. Lewis, had an- 
nounced it was to be a full dress affair, he, 
himself, was resplendent in blue cloth and 
gold buttons, the cook wore a bright plum- 
coloured dress which exactly matched the colour 
of James the footman's breeches, the villagers 
were got up regardless of expense in their 
Sunday apparel, Jane Barter had sewn on a 
bit of blue ribbon here and there to her only dress, 
and the other domestics were all attired as became 
the occasion. But of all of them Lucy decidedly 
bore the palm, she was dressed in a quiet little 
costume of some black material, relieved here and 
there with small bows of crimson ribbon, and in 
her hair she wore a tiny red rose with another in 
the white frilling round her throat ; everyone 
acknowledged, some enviously, some quite 
graciously, but the majority admiringly, and 
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generously, that she was the prettiest girl there 
that evening. And the Limpet with his melan- 
choly face beaming with pleasure at the honour 
being accorded to him, had discarded his striped 
trousers, and plum-coloured jacket, for a suit of 
black which certainly added to his personal 
appearance. 

The material part of the banquet had been got 
through when Mr. Lewis rose from the head of the 
table where he had officiated as chairman, and 
from amidst the ruin which surrounded his plate 
called on the ladies and '^ gents " present to charge 
their glasses. A little tremor shot all through 
Lucy's frame at what was coming, though she 
knew that the Limpet would come out of the 
ordeal with honour to himself and to her. 

The glasses having been charged, Mr. Lewis, 
who had been also charged, thus proceeded to 
discharge himself. 

*' Ladies and gents. We 'ave met 'ere all on 
us, to do honour to one of Warleigh's most hillus- 
trious cityzens. I wont name no names, cos that 
'ud be a waste of time, as you are all haware as 
to which gent I am now in these few remarks re- 
f errin', but I will say this much that in John Fido 
Limpet, Esquire, we 'ave a gent wot is as popular 
hamong his feller human beings as hany gent now 
livin' on this yer mortial globe or hany other. As 
a maker of portry of the 'ighest charakter, as a 
comedjian I may say of the lowest border, a gent 
endowed with rare talents he has seldom met his 
ekel, an' the time is comin', ladies an' gents, when 
the name, the hillustrious name of John Fido 
Limpet, Esquire, will be a 'ousehold word, an' will 
be as well known in the heavyspear to which he 
is now goin' as in the heavyspear he is now 
leavin', I refer to the heavyspear of Ameriky to 
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"whose shores hobeying the stern call of duty our 
fideud — I ham proud to have the privelege of that 
t^rm— our friend I say is now goin\ That he will 
not forget his hold friends in his new habode I am 
sure, and that his hold friends will not forget him 
I ham doubly sure. An' while askin* you to 
drink to the 'ealth and welfare of John Mdo 
Limpet, Esquire, I do not think I shall be hout of 
place in couplin' with his name that of the sweet 
young lady at his side. Miss Lucy, and my 
prayer is that John Fido Limpet, Esquire, may be 
long spared to come back, and that they may live 
'appy ever arterwards. Ladies and gents I give 

Jou the 'ealth of John Pido Limpet, Esquire and 
liss Lucy. God bless 'em," and the good- 
natured old fellow concluded almost with tears in 
his eyes, amidst long and prolonged cheering. 

Amidst renewed cheering the Limpet rose to 
his feet, and with the knucMes of one hand on the 
table, and the other stretched out, he began to 
acknowledge the toast. 

^^ Ladies and gentlemen. It ain't in human 
natur to stand them unanimous and kindly ex- 
pressed sentiments without a feelin' of hintense 
gratitude, and on behalf of my darlin' Lucy and 
myself 1 beg to return my most heartfelt thanks 
for the same. As our worthy friend and chair- 
man remarked, I am about to leave these yer 
hospital shores for others in the vast praries of 
Ameiiky at the stem call of duty (cheers) . An' its 
allays tryin' to do one's duty, to leave them as 
you love, to leave the roofs as has sheltered ye, 
but I have my consolation in this, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the gratification in one's heart 
at having done one's duty makes you quite forgit 
the pain the performance of that duty has cost 
jou. My friends, a few minutes ago while I 
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was px^pexin' for this jer noble repast a few 
lines come into my head which with your perniiB-* 
sion rU give yer them just as I composed tiiem. 
It is called 

*Dim»-^AN HoDH. 

In my mind there's always rannin' 

Words of which the meanin* isi 
Life is short, but Life by Jingo, 

Gan be happier than it is. 

And the way to make Life happy 

Is to look things in the heye, 
Clench yer teeth an' clench yer fistee, 

Langh whene'er you'd like to sigh. 

Let no breath of scorn or ang^r 

Tom ye from your chosen way, 
If yonVe made your mind to do it, 

Do il while 'tis called to.-day. 

Do it while the sun is shinin', 

Think not of the darksome night. 
Do it when your arms is strongest ; 

Do it too with all yer might. 

But whenever you may do it, 

Let your heart be brave and pure ; 

Baise the breath of prayer to heaves, 
'Cos of nothin' are we sure. 

Then if ye have pray'd and worked, 
Prayed and work'd with all your might, 

Leave the rest to God your Father, 
Who'll reward ye as is right. 

(Cheers.) Them's my feelin's in regard to this 
matter, them's the sentiments which have deter- 
mined my course of haction in this respect, and 
them's the ideas which have inspired me. Ladies 
and gentlemen I thank you all, collectively and 
individooly for your kindness which will ever be 
reieembered alike on the trackless wastes of 
Ameriky, or on roarin' billows of tbe cruel Atlantic, 
Fbr Lucy's sake an' for my own I thank you.'' 
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The Limpet's voice was husky as he sat down amid 
farther prolonged cheering. 

On the proposal of the Limpet, the chairman's 
health was drunk, coupled with that of Mrs. Blower, 
iihen the ladies' health was proposed and enthusias- 
tically drunk ; that of the visitors followed ; the 
toast list concluding with " Th« Family,'' pro- 
posed by Mr. Lewis, coupled with the na^es of 
John Fido Limpet, Esquire, and James, the foot- 
man, and supported by Mr. Lang, the coachman 9 
.and the party soon after broke up. 

But it was not until the morning that Lucy 
sobbed herself to sleep ; despite her lov^s brave 
words, and braver example, her heart sank within 
her with a vague sense of trouble in store for her 
and for him« 
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bering that they are imposed upon us for our own 
benefit." 

'* Oh, mamma, I think '* — 

" No, dearest, don't think about it, but undresB 
and get into bed, and try to make up your mind 
to accept the inevitable. You know you have been 
encouraging Phillip all day, don't let him be dis- 
couraged at the last moment. It depends on you 
whether his journey will be a happy one or » 
miserable one. There now, darling, good-night, 
and try to get a little sleep." 

As she said this Mrs. Warleigh folded her only 
,<child in her arms, covered her with kisses, and 
then went back to her own room, unhappy at the 
sight of her darling^s unhappiness. 

It was decided that Hilda should not accom- 
pany Phillip to the ship, as Mrs. Warleigh thought 
she would scarcely be able to stand the fatigue of 
a long journey to Liverpool, and the greater trial 
of parting. The time had almost come for his d^ 
parture, and he was in the shrubbery having a 
farewell talk with Hilda. Now that the time had 
come she had put on as brave a face as she could, 
and he seemed much more hopeful than she had 
ever seen him. 

He was reminding her of her vow in the garden, 
though she wanted no reminder, and he ex^ 
pressed a hope that when he returned they would 
both be released from it, an expression wbick 
found a ready echo in her heart. 

^' And now, dearest,'' he said, with a strange 
calmness, ^^ there is but one other request which I 
have to make." 

" What is it P " she said, softly. 

^* Don't be oflTended, Hilda," he continued, " at 
my request — ^but I shall go away so much more 
comforted." 
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She did not saj aoiTthing, so lie went on — 

** It is such a very little tlung, and perhaps you'll 
laugh at me after all/' His tone was becoming 
more earnest. ^^ Put your hand in mine." She 
did so. ^^ Now promise me that come what may 
you wiU still love me." 

^' Phillip ! " she exclaimed, surprised, *^ do you 
>doubt me ? " 

" Doubt you, dearest. No. God forbid. But 
you may find this promise a protection to yourself 
in the future. Now promise? " 

" I promise/' she said, wondering what his words 
meant. 

A few minutes after this incident they heard 
Clewett's voice over the shrubs at the back of 
them, reminding Phillip that his train and time 
waiteth for no man. 

Then the carriage came round to the steps. The 
portmanteaux and boxes were piled on the top ; 
the servants were standing all round the door 
waiting to see the travellers depart, and amongst 
them might have been seen Jane Barter hiding 
with much difi&culty the exultant look which would 
break out on her face. 

Phillip had at length said good-bye to Hilda in 
the drawing-room, had clasped her in his arms, 
had kissed her again and again, and finally had 
torn himself away from her with her warm kiss 
still on his pale cheek. Mrs. Warleigh had kissed 
him and chokingly whispered a " God bless you " 
in his ear ; and Clewett had wrung his hand, and 
•€ven old Mr. Lewis, the butler, had ventured to 
offer him his hand. With yet another parting 
kiss from Hilda he took his seat in the carriage, 
the Limpet climbed on to the box waving a fare- 
well to Lucy, the coachman jerked his reins, and 
junid the cheers and good wishes of the servants 
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they swept down the drive, and disappeared in the 
bend of the road. 

Hilda watched the carriage until it was out of 
sights then she rushed up to the tower and waited 
until it would again appear on a slight elevation 
near the village. For a minute it was in sights 
then it disappeared ; and he was gone. 

Then for days, for weeks, for months there waa. 
sorrow and sadness in Warleigh Manor. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AT OEOBQE WABLEIGH's TOMB. 

The Warleigli clmrchyaxd lay silent nnder the- 
rays of the silver moon, which glinted against the 
turrets of the tiny tower of the church, and 
fringed the dark-green cedar trees with a silver 
edge, and bathed the moss-covered mounds and 
the oak crosses, and the rounded headstones with 
its benevolent light, softly, as if fearful of dis- 
turbing the sleepers beneath. The large square 
top of the family vault of the Warleighs stood 
well out in the white light, casting a black shadow 
on one side over the humble graves near by. In 
the distance a light here and there showed that 
some of the villagers were not yet in bed, and the 
occasional lowing of some cattle on the neigh- 
bouring hills was the only sound which broke the 
stillness of the night. 

But someone had evidently just come into the^ 
graveyard, for the gate gave a faint creak, and the 
grinding of the gravel showed that he or she was 
coming up the path. At length a dark figure 
stood before the Warleigh vault, gazing at it for 
some time in silence, and then in a whisper she^ 
for it was Jane Barter, began to read the inscrip-^ 
tion. 

" Ah ! Thomas George Warleigh- Warleigh," she 
muttered, *' to-night I have begun to work out my 
curse on you. Ha, ha," and she laughed a low, 
and not unmusical laugh. " Tou will turn in your* 
grs,Ye before it is all worked out. How they must 
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be enjoying themselves up at the Manor : at your 
house. Why don't you rise and comfort them ? 
Eigh, George, you never thought it was coming to 
this, did you my love P But wait a little longer, 
and you will see something more. Don't agitate 
yourself, but lie quiet ; perhaps it won't be long 
before they join you, and then you'll be able to 
talk over — well, we won't mention that to-night. 
But why don't you rise and protect them 9 You 
mustn't blame me, you know, Georgia, it's all your 
own fault. Ha, ha. You didnt think that your 
darling would behave like this to you, did yon, 
pet ? Would I forgive you, and let your family 
:alone P Well, I think I would if you could restore 
.him to life-— if you could put hdm in my arms 
Again. Yes, then I might forgive. Now, good- 
bye — and when next I come to talk to you," and 
her voice became low and stern, ''I shall have 
something more to tell you/' 

Then she hurried away, and disappeared in tlie 
shade of the cedars. 

But no response came from the sleeper withim 
the vault. He was powerless alike to check the 
taunts which were pitilessly levelled at him, and 
to avert the vengeance with which his enemy was 
preparing to crush the happiness of Warleig^ 
Manor. 

And the silver moon shone on, glinting against 
the turrets of the church tower, and fringing tha 
edges of the dark-green cedar trees, and batibing 
Ihe moss-covered moimds and the oak crosses, and 
the white headstones with its benevolent UghL 
It could do all this, but it was powerless to arert 
the vengeance which was being prepared to emsh 
the happiness of Warleigh Manor. 



CHAPTEE XXV. 



BUSIITESS A0AIR. 



HiATT was in high spirits; he was rubbing his? 
hands vigorously, chaffing prodigiously, and crack- 
ing jokes abundantly. Slivyce, too, was in high 
spirits, and they had good reason to be. The day 
following Pensam's departure they had called on 
Mrs. Warleigh, and that lady thinking a little 
society would prevent her daughter Irom falling- 
into the low, depressed state to which she seemed 
inclined, had asked the two gentlemen to spend a 
day or two at the Manor to keep Dr. Clewett 
company ; he would be head of the house for some 
time, she laughingly informed them. They would^ 
of course, have preferred the doctor^s room to his 
company, as the vulgar old proverb says, but seeing 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, they 
accepted the invitation. 

They had not yet vacated their lodgings, in fact 
they were just then waiting for the only fly in the 
village, which they had ordered, to carry them to- 
the Manor, and, as it was engaged, they had still 
some time to wait. 

**I tell you, old fellow," said Hiatt, patting 
Slivyce's back, " by the time I come out of that 
house I shall have arrived at a definite under- 
standing of some sort with that sweet little girl.'* 

•^ And her sweeter little money-bags,'' interposed 
Slivyce. 

" flight, you dog, right. Twenty-five thousand 
a year. Eh ! that'll keep old Moch quiet for a 
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time, I reckon. Why the deuce doesn't that fly 
<5onie 9 " 

" Now don't fly into a temper about it, my boy/* 
said Slivyce, making what was for him a very fair 
joke. 

^^ She seemed rather cut up, though, at his going 
away,'' Hiatt observed, " but we'll soon put that 
all right. How long will he be away, do you 
ihink ? " 

"I really can't say. I never heard of Bull 
Creek before that old girl came in. I wonder who 
the devil she is. At all events she's made herself 
very useful in this matter, and if we manage to 
pull off the prize, I really think we ought to make 
her a present of some sort, though the cheeky old 
beggar did say such fellows as us are incapable of 
gratitude." 

'^ It will take him three weeks or a month to 
get to California, I should think ; then he'll be 
looking about for this Bull Creek, for, let us say, 
six weeks, or a couple of months; and then it 
will take another month to come home. That will 
be about four months, and if we can't do what we 
want to in four months, well, we ought to be shot, 
I say. What do you think ? " 

*' I should think it would be about that time," 
replied Slivyce. " It may be even longer, you 
know. Egad ! fancy the look on the fellow's face 
when he comes home and finds the sweet birds 
have flown." Here they burst into a laugh at the 
enchanting picture. 

"But I say, Sli," said Hiatt, checking his 
laughter, and speaking in a more serious tone, " we 
shall have to succeed this time by fair means or 
foul." 

" We shall, and we will," he replied, and in a 
few minutes the fly came up, and they drove to 
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-the Manor, where they received a very cordial 
welcome from the " old lady/' 

That night Clewett took care to take Hilda in 
to dinner; a circumstance which Hiatt at once 
noticed, while Slivyce, in pursuit of his scheme, 
took care to appropriate Mrs, Warleigh, rendering 
himself as agreeable to her as he possibly could, 
and he was extremely gratified to find that he was 
making further progress in the lady's estimation ; 
^' further " progress, because he had already made 
.some impression in his previous visits. 

The dinner would have been a dull affair had it 
not been for the sprightly conversation of the 
guests ; Clewett was inwardly glowering at the 
prospect of having their company for some days, 
knowing that their sole aim and object there was 
to take Hilda from his friend ; and he watched 
with growing displeasure the pleased manner with 
which Mrs. Warleigh was falling into the toils of 
the crafty Slivyce. Hilda, too, was depressed, 
and were it not that the rules of ordinary polite- 
ness compelled her to speak and evince some 
interest in her mother's guests, it is very doubtful 
whether she would have opened her lips at all 
during the evening. 

When the ladies left the room, Felix found 
himself alone with the two men he most hated in 
the world, and his mind strayed back to an even- 
ing not very long ago on which one of these 
^* friends" had found out of what stem stuff 
Fensam was made, and a slight smile rose to his 
lips at the thought of the incident. 

" And so Mr. Pensam has gone to America," 
said Slivyce, blandly, cracking a nut. "I sin- 
<5erely hope he will come back safely, it is such 
^ risky thing travelling in California, I believe." 

^' Yes, it is rather dangerous," Clewett replied. 
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'^Imt yon see, Mr. Pensam knows so well how-- 
to take care of himself*'^ 

*'Tes,*' replied Slivyce, ignoring the insinua- 
tion, " I shonld think it woxdd take something to^ 
npset him. By the way, if I am not asking too* 
mnch, do yon know what takes him to that 
counlay — pleasure I suppose P " 

*' No, business," Clewett replied curtly. 

** Indeed," answered Slivyce, " I shonld have- 
thought it would have been better, if he could' 
have done so, to have employed an agent to look 
after the business." 

''It was business that required his personal 
attention, but he will be back yery soon.*' 
. ''I am glad of that," said Hiatt, feeling he 
ought to say something ; '' he's a man I always 
yery mnch respected.*' 

''And I suppose when he comes back we shall 
haye some gay doings at the chnrch," put ixt 
Sliyyce, with a knowing look. 

" We shall," replied Clewett, and finding they 
could get absolutely nothing out of him, the 
friends changed the subject^ and soon after re- 
joined the ladies. Clewett's wrath was once more 
aroused by the attention SUyyce was paying Mrs. 
Warleigh, and the persistent way in which Hiatt- 
talked to Hilda ; and more than once during the 
eyening he had heard Sliyyce praising up his 
friend to both ladies as a veritable. Admirable 
Crichton, so that he was devontly glad when the 
time for retiring came round. 

Then it was in the loneliness of his room that 
he began fully to recognize the difBculty of the- 
task which lay before him. He saw plainly that 
the two confederates were men of determined and 
nnscmpulous natures, and he also remembered the- 
nsnally impressionable characters of women, and. 
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be tx^mBted for the result. But lie was determined 
on this, that directly the ladies showed signs of 
yielding he wonld open their eyes to the real 
nature of their guests. At present he was pre- 
cluded from doing so, as any statement he might 
make would seem to imply that Hilda was incon- 
stant, and consequently by arousing Mrs. War- 
leigh's indignation he would spoil the end he had 
in view. He was as yet quite ignorant oi Slivyce's 
intentions with regard to Hilda's mother^ he 
merely suspected that they were both set on ob-* 
taining Hilda and of dividing her liioney between 
tbem; for he could not credit Hiatt with any 
other feeling towards her. Nevertheless, he had 
made up his mind to put forth every effort to 
frustrate their wicked designs. At present he felt 
he eould do nothing but watch and wait. 

On the following morning they all went out for 
a ride, and Glewett's spirit was onc6 more vexed 
at the sight of Hiatt riding next to Hilda ; and 
at lunch he was positively bubbling over with 
wrath at the attentive manner which Slivyce was 
displaying towards Mrs. Warleigh. How deferens 
tial he was to her opinions ; how he accepted her 
ratings on art, politics, or letters as law; how 
insidiously he flattered her, not grossly as a less 
skilful workman would have done, and thus have 
disgusted her, but by hints, by looks, and by a 
'ttiottsand different ways. And when they were 
walking on the terrace in tiie afternoon, although 
Glewett was vnth Hilda, vet he felt certain that 
Slivyce was extolling the beauty and graces of the 
daughter to the mother. The cunning fellow had 
found out Mrs. Warleigh's weak point, which was 
her intense love for her daughter, her only child, 
and he touched this weak point with such a deli- 
cate hand, not often enough to arouse suspicion^ 
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but just often enongh to soften the mother's heart 
towards him. 

And whenever Hiatt conld get Hilda to himself, 
(which was not often the case, as Clewett kept such 
a sharp eye on him, and nearly always managed to 
wedge himself into the conversation), he would 
grow warm over the excellencies of her mother, of 
the beauties of Warleigh, commendation which at 
any other time would have made her cheek glow 
with pleasure, for she was extremely fond of tiieir 
little village, or of any other subject which he 
thought she took an interest in. But he took 
great care not to mention the name of her absent 
lover by any chance, and whenever the conversa* 
tion seemed to be about to turn on Pensam he 
would adroitly turn it into other channels. 

Still, with all his manoeuvres, he did not seem 
to be making any progress, nor was he able to 
improve matters by doubling his exertions; and 
he began almost to despair of success. In this 
mood he entered Slivyce's room one night, and 
threw himself down on a couch, Slivyce, who 
was sitting in an easy chair reading the paper^ 
looked up and noticed the savagely disappointed 
look on his companion's face. For his part he was 
in high good humour, both with himself and the 
rest of the world. Like the majority of his fellow- 
beings, when things went well with him he was 
disposed to look more charitably on the doings of 
others. The reason for this good humour was 
tha.t at last he had begun to detect some positive 
sign on Mrs. Warleigh's part that his presence 
was becoming agreeable to her ; he had once or 
twice noticed her frank blue eyes fixed on him 
when she thought he was lookmg another way, 
and her smile seemed more cheerful whenever he 
came up. 
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" If you don't look sharp, my boy," he had 
«aid to himself, thinking of Hiatt, ''in pulling 
jour little affledr ofT, Til be before you, and then — 
you may go to the devil for all I care." And his 
heart woi^Id sometimes just flutter a very little at 
the thought that one day Mrs* Warleigh would 
be his own, to which flutter he gave the name of 
Love. It was true that he began to find a pleasure 
in Mrs. WarleigVs society, apart from the pleasure 
produced by tiie evident success of his schemes ; 
so that, taking all things into consideration, it 
might safely be said that Slivyce was in love with 
his handsome hostess. But he had not yet said a 
single word to Hiatt on the subject, there would 
be quite time enough to enlighten him when the 
whole matter was settled ; for the present, unless 
he found it out by some means, he would leave 
his friend in ignorance. 

"You look rather down in the mouth to-night,'* 
he observed to Hiatt, " I hope you haven't been 
too precipitate with your Uttle girl and spoilt 
everything." 

<< I wish the deuce I could be a little more pre- 
cipitate," said Hiatt, moodily. '^ It seems to me 
that before she's ripe the crack of doom will have 
occurred a dozen times over." 

" It will if you begin to lose heart. I never 
knew a fellow yet succeed in anything unless his 
heart was thoroughly in it," said Slivyce, sermon- 
izingly. 

*^ Who has lost heart? " exclaimed his friend, 
somewhat ruffled. " Only how the deuce can you 
make an impression on that which is unimpres- 
sionable? How can you drink that which is not 
drinkable> or eat that which is not eatable P " 

"The analogy doesn't hold," Slivyce replied* 
" If you only go the right way to work you can 
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make an impression. I never kne^r a girl yet that 
cEcf not. at last give way if yon only stick to her 
long enongh. And as for saying it can't be dono 
after scarcely a week's trying, thaf s simply 
absnrd. Besides, how do yon know yon*re not 
making any impression? Onlookers can see most 
of^ the game, as VTe told you before; and I say 
yom are making an impression, and a d — d good' 
one too. Yon wouldn't have the girl to show it 
too plainly at first, would you f 

''ifs all very fine, to talk like Uiat,'' Hiatt 
replied, " but any fool can see that she's pining^, 
after that infernal Pensam." 

"Egad ! " exclaimed SJivyce, as a sudden thought 
seemed to strike him, *' that* s jnst the very thing 
you ought to make capital out of; I wonder you 
didn't think of it before."' 

" In what way. I don't understand you ?" 

** In this way.^ Tou say she's pining after this 
fbllow. You want -to get the girl to transfer her 
love from him to you. Don't you think, now, if 
you were to speak well of this Pensam, to praise 
him^up a bit, not too much or you'll overdo the 
tlnng, that she'll begin to listen to you, that she'll 
think much more of you for speaking so well of 
the man she loves. It'll be iiie thin end of the 
wedge, at all events, and it will serve to lull sus- 
picion if nothing else.'' 

**Yes, tiiere's something in that," said Hiatt,. 
musingly. " I've heard that girls do take to 
fellows who praise up fellows they love. At all 
events it is worth trying. Halloo f what's that? 
I heard' a knock at the door then, didn't you ? *' 

•"T 'certainly did," said Slivyce, rising and 
opening the door. "'By Jove," he said, under his 
l&eisth, as he stood face to face with Jane, who 
motioned him to be silent^ pushed a note into bis 
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haoil, muttered, ^< Burn it,'' «iid quicklj dis- 
appeared. 

^'Whai'fl the matter P" Hiatt asked, turning 
round to SUvyce, wbo stood staring out with the 
door half opened. " Why the deuce don't you 
shut that door, letting in such a beastly draught.*' 

Slivyce shut the door and resumed his seat, 
saying, " It's the same old woman again." Be 
then unfolded the letter, which was written in a 
firm, lady-like hand, on pink paper, and read the 
following words : — 

" Gentlemen, — Can you meet me in the thicket 
hy the South Lodge at ten o'clock to-morrow 
night. It will be to your advantage to come, and 
to your disadvantage to stay away. Bum this 
when you have read it." 

There was no signature, nor other means of 
identification at the foot, but instead of burniqg 
it, Slivyce calmly folded it up and put it in his 
pocket-book, saying as he did so — 

*' Never born anything, my boy, this may comae 
in useful." 

They were more mystified than ever at this 
strange visit, and they could not help wonderiug 
a hundred times over who the woman was ; but 
whoever she might be, they both agreed that she 
was very useful to them, and they decided it would 
be advisable to obey her. 

At the time and place appointed, Hiatt and 
Slivyce (who had excused themselves from .Mrs. 
Warleigh under the pretence that the latter was 
sufEering from a headache, and would like a little 
cool air) found Jane waiting for them. She rwas 
not dressed this time in her old shawl and tattered 
gown, bat in her servant's dress. 

"Now, gentlemen," she said, "I havent too 
much time at my disposal, but as I thought it 
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would be as well to take yon into my confidence, I 
have solicited this interview. I have noticed, to 
begin with, that Mr. Hiatt is not progressii^ 
with his love-making sufficiently quick enough to- 
please him/* 

Hiatt was about to growl out something at 
his love affiiirs being so coolly dealt with by her, 
but Slivyce restrained him with a poke in the ribs. 

"And I must tell him plainly," Jane con- 
tinued, '*he never will make any progress as 
long as he trusts to his own qualities, because 
he is not fit to hold a rushlight to Mr. Pensam, 
either in looks or anything else. I know if 1 
Were a young girl which one I would choose. 
If Mr. Hiatt gets angry I'll go away and have 
nothing further to do with him, I am bound to 
put the matter in its proper light. Well, then, as 
I was saying, it is of no use for Mr. Hiatt to think 
of getting Hilda Warleigh to love him from any 
qualification of his own. I should have thought 
he has found that out for himself by now." Here^ 
she paused for a few minutes. 

*' Well,*' exclaimed Slivyce, curious to know 
what was coming. 

"And as long as Mr. Pensam remains true to 
her, she will remain true to him. Now we must 
try to persuade her that Pensam is faithless, and 
T very much mistake her woman's heart if, in her 
anger, she doesn't throw herself into the arms of 
the first man that offers." 

"Capital!" exclaimed Hiatt, quite forgetting: 
Jane*s late candid speaking about hunself,. 
« capital I *' 

**But," she continued, **as long as she re* 
ceives letters from Pensam she will always believe 
in him and love him." 
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'* Naturally/' said Slivyce, wondering at the 
woman's coolness. 

" Then/' she added, in a whisper, *' it is to 
Tonr interest to prevent her from receiving those 
letters." 

" True. But how ? " they asked. 

" I've thought of all that," she replied. " Tou 
are gentlemen of money. The woman in charge 
of the post-of&ce has a large family and small 
means ; a five-pound note now and then will not 
be despised by her ; I can easily persuade her to 
let me look through her letter bag every time 
there's a mail in from America, for a letter from 
a friend of mine over there whose writing I am 
anxious they should not see up at the Manor, and 
I very much mistake if I can't manage to get at 
the letter." 

" Splendid ! " exclaimed Hiatt. 

'*But you'U have to promise me this one thing, 
that if I should through any accident fail to 
obtain any letter, you will do your very best to ' 
get hold of it, and that all letters you may thus 
get hold of you will hand over to me, and further 
swear that you will be as silent as the grave about 
my share in the business, until — my work is 
finished, then I care not who knows it." 

They both swore as she directed, and she was 
just turning to go when SUvyce caught hold of 
her hand, which he could not help noticing was as 
soft as a lady's. 

"Tell me one thing," he said, " before you go, 
"Who are you?" 

She was silent for some time, when she said — 

^* I am a servant at the Manor." 

" And you hate ? " — Slivyce was beginning to 
iisk. 
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'' Good-bye," she said, and breaking from him 
disappeared in the darkness. 

As the two gentlemen walked back to the house 
Biatt said — 

'^ Then yon still advise me to talk np this Pen- 
sam to her?" 

*^ Most certainly. It will be the thin end of the 
wedge ; and then when she begins to suspect her 
faithful Pensam you can go on the other tack, 
and gently talk him down ; she won't resent it 
then^ as you will by that time have got into her 
good graces.'' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

ON BOARD. 

** Ta-ab, Colonel," observed one of a group of four 
passengers on board the s.8. ^^ Mississippi/^ in an 
exaggerated nasal twang. '^ I've travelled a good 
deal in mj nateral life, and seen some ram 
customers in my time, but I'll be darned if ever I 
^ee sich a one as him.'' 

'* Eight, Senator," observed the Colonel, a short, 
red-faced man. " I've been watching his move- 
:nients with some curiosity, and a more gloomy- 
pelican of the wilderness I never seen before, nor 
«do I hope to see again." 

" It 'ud be interestin'," interposed a third, 
spitting into the sea, ^^ter calkerlate the number 
of words he's uttered since he's been aboard." 

" That it would, Jedge," remarked the fourth of 
the party, ^^ but the most curious thing about him 
ain't his solitariness, nor his silence, but that 
singular habit he's got." 

And the ex-governor of Massisvillia spat over 
the side of the ship to refresh himself, as he had 
•existed no less than three and a quarter minutes 
without having expectorated. 

The group were on the quarter-deck, leaning 
against the bulwark, while the subject of their 
conversation was on the opposite side, bending over 
the railing, and gazing into the sea which shot 
by, its white patches gleaming in the moonlight. 
The good ship was nearing her destination, and 
within four and twenty hours Fensam would set 
foot on the great continent ; and then would begin 
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the most ardnons part of his task. His imprison- 
ment on board ship had been trying enough, 
for with his whole heart burning to begin his< 
inyestigations, and to get his work done, coupled 
with the knowledge that his beloved Hilda waa 
being daily exposed to the wiles of his unscrupulous 
rival, almost drove him mad ; and he was unable 
to employ the usual methods with which 
passengers are wont to kill time. He could do 
nothing but brood over his great trouble, 
and speculate about this Deloitte, and scheme, 
and plan, and think — and all the time he was 
powerless to do anything, as powerless as the 
white foam which leapt swiftly by was to impede 
the progress of the ship. And to add to his 
sufferings he was aware that he had become a 
subject of remark amongst his fellow-travellers. 
Not that he had overheard anything, but he 
could feel that their eyes were upon him as he 
moodily paced the deck, or sat in a seat gazing 
away over the ocean. And as he leant over the 
ship's side, his thoughts went back to the Manor 
for the thousandth time, and he involuntarily 
began to paint a picture of his return with the 
welcome news that, at last, the Great Mystery 
had been solved, to claim his beautiful bride, and 
to live in happiness hereafter — ^but he woke from 
this dream with a bitter smile at his own foolish* 
ness. 

Meanwhile, the Colonel, the Senator^ the Judge, 
and the Ex-€k>vemor continued their conversation 
and their spitting over the side of the ship, as if' 
the sea wanted replenishing. 

** It seems to me," observed the Judge, '* that 
he's strangled a feller-creature, and as a sorter 
pimishment he's been condemned to go through 
that perf ormanoe for ever/' 
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** Or that he's after some coon, and is jest prac- 
tising on himself to keep his hand in, so to speak,*^ 
observed the Senator, 

** Or p'raps he's a hangman in want of a job/*^ 
remarked the Ex-Govemor, •* and that's a sorter 
freemason's sign among 'em." 

"At all events, whatever it is, it's the most 
darned sing'lar habit I've ever seen, and when I 
git ashore I think I'll communicate my observa- 
tions to some scientific paper," observed the 
Judge, as the group walked for'ard to have a 
smoke. 

These were the sort of comments which Pensam's 
affliction caused, and it was a mercy that he never 
heard them, although he knew they were made, 
for they would assuredly have driven him out of 
his mind. He was just recalling, as he leaned 
over the rail, one of Clewett's jokes, at which a 
faint, half -frightened sort of smile came to his- 
&ce, when he felt a touch on his arm, and he 
heard the Limpet's voice say — 

** Beggin' your parding, sir, but I have bin told 
that by midday to-morrow we shall be landin'^ 
If you've no objection, sir, I'd like to get your 
things together, so that we can leave at the first 
opportunity." 

And at the first opportunity they did leave. 
Merely stopping to finish the letter which had 
been lying ready for days, and to post it to Hilda^ 
PhiUip at once proceeded to California. The- 
Limpet had also written a letter, which, with 
many sighs and longings, the poor fellow posted. 

This done, they set out with hearts not of th& 
lightest to find Bull Creek. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



BDINA FINDS A CLTTE. 

The sun was just risings and tlie ripples on tixe 
"Orange Biver looked like molten gold, mingling 
with red, and yellow, and silver m the light. 
The dark blue sky was shaded with the many 
morning tints, and the trees and bushes caught 
the many beautiful colours; even the blue smoke 
which rose gently from John Gibsone's cottage 
was of a ruddy tinge. He was up earlier than 
usual that morning, for he was anxious to get to 
his hunting ground before the heat of the day 
began, and he was busy preparing his morning 
coffee. 

His breakfast did not take long to consume, and 
with his gun slung across his shoulder, his belt of 
cartridges, his wide wide-awake hat on his head, 
and his red shirt on he looked as fine a specim^i 
of the Colonial Englishman as could well be 
found between the Zambesi and Simon's Town 
as he cantered gently over the dry turf, and soon 
found himself on the outskirts of the ''bush," 
which was a noble forest, whose lordly trees cast 
a cool and inviting shade around^ into which John 
plunged. Following the Kaffir path, he came to 
a vast natural clearing in the very heart of the 
bosh, through which bubbled, and raced, and 
.splashed a stream, at present reduced by the long 
prevalent heat to a rivulet. Invigorated by his 
lide through the fresh morning air, and inspired 
by the lovely scenery through which he had 
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passed, and the tmdtdating plain wMch lay before 
him, John burst into reciting some lines of the- 
immortal Pringle — 

Afar in the desert I love to ride. 

By the wild deer*s hannt and the bnfiPalo's glen; 

By Tallejs remote where the oribi plays ; 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the harte beest grase. 

And the gemsbok and eland nnhanted reoline, 

By the skirts of grey forests o'ergrown with wild vine ; 

Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood. 

And the riverkorse gambols nnsoared in the flood ; 

Where the mighty rhinooeros wallows at will 

In the pool where the wild ass is drinking his fill. 

He was a deep lover of nature, thia lonely rider, 
and he could thoroughly enter into the spirit of 
the poet's words, but nevertheless he kept his eye 
well open for any game which might cross his 
path, for his larder needed replenishing. At 
length he reached a small pool, surrounded by tall 
rusbes, and taking out and eating what was to 
serve as his dinner, he sat motionless on his horse 
and began to watch. 

A beautiful bird would every now and then rise 
from the shores of the pool and fly screaming off, 
or a snake would rustle in the grass at his feet, 
or there would be a splash in the water as some 
small animal would come to drink. Soon his ear 
detected the sound of heavier creatures making- 
their way through the rushes, and he saw half a 
dozen young bushboks drinking, at the same time 
sniffing the air suspiciously. They were just turn- 
ing to flee when John fired — the report of his gun 
roused a thousand things to life, and one of the 
bucks fell with a quiver, dead. In a few moments 
be had strapped the animal across his saddle, and, 
seeing that the sky was becoming overcast^ 
began to return homewards as swiftly as possible, 
anxious to be in his cottage by the time the stornk 
burst. 
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At the same time that he had been sittmg 
patiently on his horse by the pool, a small pariy 
of travellers, the horses in their cart jaded and 
worn, themselves covered with dust, and fatigaed, 
were slowly' making their way to— where they did 
not know, for they had lost themselves. The 
party consisted of Captain Barrow, aide-de-camp 
to his Excellency the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, Mrs. Barrow, their servant, and their 
black driver, who had sworn the day before that 
he knew the way, bat had got hopelessly out of 
his reckoning. 

The captain had been sent up by the Governor 
to inquire into certain reports of outrages by the 
colonists on the natives in that part of her 
Majesty's dominions, and he had taken this oppor- 
tunity (having found that the charges were the 
usual fabrications which every now and then break 
out) to do some hunting and exploration on his 
own account ; and he was making his way back to 
headquarters when he unfortunately lost his way. 

There had been no necessity for Edinato accom- 
pany him, but like the brave little body that she 
was she insisted on doing so, looking on the whole 
business as a picnic on a big scale. 

"This is really very provoking, Moses," the 
captain said to his driver, wiping his forehead 
with his pocket-handkerchief, **very provoking. 
What do you mean by saying you knew the way, 
jon rascal, you?*' 

" So me did, boss, me knowed the way yesterday,'* 
replied poor Moses, not quite abashed at his bad 
luck. "It was dat nigger we met yesterday 
what told poor Moses wrong path. Him bad 
nigger, mislead poor Moses.'' 

"That's all very well, Moses, but it won't 
wash." replied the irate captain. "You go and 
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l>riDg US out here and starve us, both myself and 
the mistress there.'' 

*' Me very sorry to starve de missus, sar, very 
fiorry/* replied Moses penitently. 

^^ Hallo, there's a nigger. Just ask him where 
we are, Moses." 

" Him say we are near Umbilikequatoksa." 

" Ask him how near." 

" Him say six miles through de bush.'' 

'^ Ask him if there are any white man's farms 
about." 

" Him say dere's de red Englishman's farm 'bout 
here somewhere." 

'* Ask him if he'll lead us there." 

** Him ask what you gib him, sar." 

" Tell him I'll give him a big piece of bacca." 

" Him say how big." 

The captain searched in his bag, and pulled out 
a roll about six inches long, which he held up. 

The native nodded, and beckoned the party to 
follow him, but they had to proceed very slowly 
on account of the roughness of the country. They 
had just arrived at a level bit of ground, and were 
going along fairly well, when a gentleman rode 
up, and taking off his hat asked if he might be of 
any use to them. 

'^Are you the Red Englishman?" asked the 
captain, after having returned his salutation. 

^^ No, I am not, sir ; but he's a very dear friend 
of mine," replied Fred Hendy, his curiosity becom- 
ing aroused. " Are you looking for his house ? " 

*^ I'm not particular about his house if there is 

another nearer. I want to get my wife under 

shelter before this storm comes on. These South 

African storms that you get up here are not to be 

joked at by any means." 

"You're right there; but we shall have to 
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hnrry if we are to be at my friend's house before 
the storm. Luckily we are on the road to ity 
and we shall soon be there.'* 

Fortunately they arrived at Gibsone's cottage 
before the storm began, and Fred having shouted 
himself nearly hoarse with calling for his friend, 
was obliged to take over the management of the 
house himself. By his directions the horses were 
tethered round the house, the cart was drawn up 
under a tree, and aU the things were taken out of 
it and brought into the cottage. He then began 
to make some coffee, apologising the while for 
his friend's absence. To tell the truth he was. 
nearly bursting with excitement ; it was so long 
since he had met a genuine honest English face, 
and he could only just refrain from kissing Bdina 
outright, and hugging the captain. He had 
already placed John's room at the disposal of the 
lady, who presently emerged bright and fresh, 
and insisted on helping to prepare the table for 
the coming meal, while her husband lay on a bed 
in the inner room lazily watching them through 
the open door. 

Suddenly there was a crash as if a thousand 
shells had burst overhead, and the captain jumped 
from his bed with an exclamation. Then the 
storm began to rage as only a South African storm 
can rage. The lurid lightning seemed to dance on 
the ground, and the rain fell Uke shots upon the 
roof, and the thunder exploded and shook the 
cottage to its very foundations. 

In the midst of it all the door was quietly 
opened, and John walked in coolly, under the load 
of the buck, which he threw upon the floor, aaid 
then went out to attend to his horse. The 
empty cart and the other horses in the yard in- 
formed him that he had visitors, for they happened 
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to be in the inner room when he took the buck in, 
and a slight frown came to his face as he went 
back. Edina was standing with her back to the 
door as he opened it, but she immediately turned 
round, and with her sweetest smile apologized for 
intruding so on him. It is superfluous to say that 
she received as cordial a welcome as any she had 
ever before received, and was invited to make the 
cottage her home for as long a time as she chose. 

John's larder being now replenished, he cut a 
haxmch from the buck, and with his own hands, 
trimmed and cooked it for dinner; and by the 
time it was ready, the storm had quite gone. 

It happened during the meal that bJdina sat 
directly opposite the portrait of the dark, dreamy 
young man, whose face seemed to be quite familiar 
to her. She dare not look at it too often for fear of 
rousing her host's attention; but the more she 
looked the more certain was she that she had met 
the face before : where, she could not think. By 
the time dinner was over the afternoon was well 
advanced, and Mr. Handy proposed that they 
should take a short stroll to a small waterfall not 
very far from the cottage, assuring the visitors the 
beauty of the surrounding scenery would well re- 
pay them for any trouble they might be put to. 
The gentlemen at once assented, but Edina, saying 
she was tired and would like to lie down, asked 
them to excuse her ; so lighting their cigars, some 
very fine ones which the captain had handed 
round, they set off. 

As soou as they were well out of sight, Edina 
rose from her bed, and walked at once to the 
portrait which had puzzled her so much. "I 
know you very well, sir," she said, looking closely 
at it, with her head on one side ; ^^ I know those 
^yes of yours, too. I've met you somewhere, in 

s 
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fact, IVe talked to you, and walked with you.** 
Suddenly she stepped back as if someone had 
thrust a knife at her breast, and said in a whisper 
to herself, " It is Phillip Pensam.'* Yes, there 
could be no doubt about that. There were Pen- 
sam's eyes, there was his nose, his cheeks, his 
moustache, his lips. There was no mistake. Bui 
what was it doing here, in these solitudes P Per- 
plexed beyond measure, she turned to the picture 
opposite which she had not noticed before, and her 
astonishment was even greater. It was Hilda; 
the same sunuy blue eyes, the smile, the golden 
hair, and the shapely mouth. Then she st^d for 
some time looking at it, and gradually it dawned 
upon her that it was not exactly the same as 
Hilda ; it was like a painting of a lady in a blue 
dress that she had seen somewhere. Yes, that 
was it ; but where had she seen it ? Still trying 
to call the other painting to mind she slowly went 
into the bedroom, and lay thinking and thinking. 
Suddenly she jumped off the bed, and running into 
the dining-room, stood before the picture once 
more. " Exactly the same,** she murmured breath- 
lessly, " it is Mrs. Warleigh.** 

It was a copy of the portrait of Mrs. Warleigh 
when she was a young lady that was in the 
^picture gallery, and which Jane would have de- 
stroyed had she not been stopped by the Limpet. 

Edina then returned to her room, and spent the 
tiime until the gentlemen's return in conjecturing 
why the portraits were there. But she might as 
well have spent the time in conjecturing if the 
sun were inhabited, or what the other side of the 
moon was like. She came to this conclusion, how- 
ever : that it would be advisable not to drop a hint 
to Mr. Gibsone that she knew anything about the 
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Warleighs, but she wotdd write to Hilda at once 
and tell her everything. When her husband came 
into the room to prepare for tea she cautioned 
him, and he admitted that he had noticed the 
portrait of Mrs. Warleigh, and wondered where he 
had seen the face before. 

The foUowing morning, thoroughly refreshed by 
their rest, the captain and Mrs. Barrow started 
for home, and John and Frederick rode several 
miles with them to show tbem the right road to 
the nearest colonial town. When they were saying 
good-bye, Edina thanked him again and again ; 
and with her soft little hand in Mr. Gibsone's, 
asked him if she could do anything for him. 

"Nothing, thank you very much,'' he said in a 
low voice; "nothing, but to forget all about 
me. 

And raising their hats, the two rode off in 
silence, while the captain and his wife continued 
their journey. 

"What splendid fellows,*' said the captain; "but 
I can't make that Gibsone out. Evidently a man 
of good family, to go and live like a hermit up 
here. There's something behind it all, depend 
upon it, mj dear. A man doesn't get that tired 
sort of look in bis face for nothing ; and I can't 
help thinking that he won't be very sorry when 
his turn comes round to resign his commission in 
this world." 

"Poor fellow, I feel so sorry for him," said 
Edina. " Do you know, Sam, that I think he is 
in some way connected with the mystery that 
Hilda once hinted to me hung over Mr. Pensam. 
As soon as we get back to Cape Town, I am going 
to write to her," 

And when they arrived in Cape Town, three 
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weeks after, she sat down at the first opportnniiy 
'to write the following letter : — 

'*Mt own deab Hilda, 

"Please excuse me for not having 
answered your last, but I have been up nearly to 
the equator with Sam, who has been on official 
business there, and IVe had such adventures. I 
have been turned over in a cart, and I found a live 
snake in my seat once, such a horrid thing with 
shiny green scales ; and the horses bolted once, 
and didnH stop till one put his foot in a hole and 
broke his leg, and for nearly two days we were 
lost in what they call the bnsh, which are really 
huge forests, and a missionary met us and tooK 
us to a sweet little cottage, just like one in your 
dear little village. It stood by the side of a river, 
and it bad little curtains in the windows. Oh, how 
I wish I could describe it properly ; bat when we 
next meet, dearest, 1^1 tell you all about it. Well, 
this cottage is owned by an English gentleman 
named Gibsone, who always wears a red «hirt, so 
that the natives about here call him the Bed Eng* 
lishman. He was not in the cottage when we ar- 
rived, but his friend, the missionary made us quite 
at home ; and while we were waiting such a tremen- 
dous storm took place, in the middle of which the 
Bed Englishman came in with such a pretty 
antelope, from which we afterwards cut our 
dinner. I don't think at first he was quite pleased 
to see us, but very soon he became so nice. He 
gave us his bedroom for the night, and slept with 
his friend on the table — not very comfortable, was 
it? And now, dearest, here comes the strangest 
part of my story. On the walls of this cottage 
th'er^ are two oil paintings, which I examined 
closely while the gentlemen were out for a stroll. 
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and I am quite sure that what I am saying is qaite 
true. The first portrait I looked at was of Mr. 
Pensaniy your Phillip Pensam. It had the same 
eyes, and moustache, and head, and I looked at it 
again and again to make sure — and the second 
portrait was of yov/r mamma. It was the exact 
counterpart of the one with the blue dress on in 
the picture gallery. There now, I know you think 
I am dreaming, and are laughing at me ; but I 
can swear that what IVe said is true, every word 
of it, because I examined every line on the 
canvasses. And I examined Mr. Gibsone's face 
carefully, and I here declare that he has the very 
same eyes as Mr. Pensam, and the same sorrowful 
expression ; and he's so quiet, he wouldn't say a 
word about home. Oh, how I long to be with you 
again, to talk it aU over with you, but that will' 
not be for years, unless Sam is fortunate enough 
to be sent home with dispatches for the Colonial 
Secretary. And do write often and tell me how 
you are getting on, and how your dear mother is, and 
how Mr. Pensam is, and if that Dr. Clewett is as 
happy as ever. Now good-bye, dearest, with heaps 
of love and kisses, and I shall be so glad to hear 
that you have married Mr. Pensam, and dished 
that horrid Hiatt. There now, don't be angry, 
but I couldn't help it, it slipped out, and it's only 
what I think. 

" With love from your own, . 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



^'^Wfi MUST TBT TO PERSUADE HEB THAT PENBAJT 

IS FAITHIiESS." 



The unfortanate woman who kept the post-office 
at Warleigh, and whose duty it was to put all the 
letters for the Manor into a bag to be sent np to 
the house every morning, fell an easy victim to 
the wiles of Jane, who made good use of the five^ 
pound notes with which she had been entrusted 
by Slivyce and Hiatt, ill as they could afford them. 
But they were playing for high stakes, so they did 
not grudge this small outlay, and they were 
extremely gratified one night with the production 
by their ally of two letters bearing the London- 
derry postmark, at which port the " Mississippi '* 
had touched, one addressed to Miss Warleigh in 
Pensam's handwriting, and the other to her maid, 
Lucy, in the Limpet's. 

Poor little Lucy, it seemed hard that she 
should be obliged to bear part of the trouble which 
Jane was bringing on the house. She at least was 
quite innocent, and Jane admitted this to herself f 
but what was she to do P If she allowed the 
Limpet's letters to pass they would be certain to 
contain some news about Phillip, a circum- 
stance which would nullify her detention of his 
letters. No, she was sorry for it, she said to her- 
self, but she had no alternative; besides — and 
here she seemed rather to contradict herself — ^the 
Limpet and Lucy had never been well disposed 
towards her, so she may as well let them feel the 
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weight of her wrath while she was about it. So 

{>oor Lucy's letters were impounded, and she was 
eft to hope on until her heart grew sick within 
her^ and her cheeks began to fade into marble, and 
horrible suspicions as to her lover's constancy 
began to arise in her breast. When Jane pro- 
duced these two letters, the first triumphs of her 
skill, Slivyce demanded to read them, but to his 
astonishment, he met with a flat refusal. ^' No^ 
Captain Slivyce ; the inside of the letters belongs 
to me. It cannot help you in any way, and if I 
should come across anything that will be of service 
to you, I will at once tell you ; but for the present 
I require these letters for my own purposes.'' And 
Slivyce, growling inwardly at her "cheek," was 
obliged to give way. 

When Jane got to her room she took Phillip's 
letter out, and gloatingly spread it before her, 
reading and re-reading it, and quoting little ex- 
tracts from it. 

" My sweet Hilda." " Eigh, his sweet Hilda ; 
she'll be someone else's sweet Hilda by the time 
he's back.'' *' When I hold your hand in mine 
again." "Tes, w;Aen you do." "I have not yet 
heard of Bull Creek." "I suppose not, my 
dear Pensam." " But I shall not leave California 
until I do." " Then you'll never come back again, 
my dear." " But I am keeping up a brave heart." 
** So you had need to." *' Tour promise is always 
Tinging in my ear." " You'll soon hear of her 
promise ringing in someone else's ear, or I'm very 
much mistaken." 

And so she spent the next hour, and at last, 
having carefully sewn the letter into the body of 
her dress, she had already destroyed the Limpet's, 
she turned into her bed, and was soon asleep 
dreaming of the sweetness of revenge. 
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As for Hiatt, he followed Slivyce's advice with, 
regard to a little judicious well-speaking of Mr. 
Pensain to Hilda at his first opportunity, which, 
occurred one evening when he happened to be 
alone in the drawing-room with her. He had 
skilfully brought the conversation round to her 
absent lover so that he might make the experi- 
ment. 

" You'll excuse me for speaking so plainly. Miss 
Warleigh," he said, smoothly, ^' but I really can- 
not express the deep admiration I have for Mr. 
Pensamin having so courageously left England to 
brave the dangers of American travel/' 

Encouraged by the grateful light in Hilda's eyes, 
which ati the same time roused his anger against 
the man he was '^ admiring,'' he went on to tell of 
an action which was so characteristic of Mr. 
Pensam's kindness of heart, and he manufactured 
a narrative about Phillip and a poor lonely man 
to whom he gave money, and to whose wants he 
attended with his own hands. 

It was a clumsy little story, but well told, and 
any girl less deeply in love would have seen 
tbrought it at a glance, but Hilda's heart was so 
full of love for Phillip that there was no room 
for suspicion. And Hiatt saw that his experi- 
ment was entirely successful. She began to talk 
to him more fully, and freely, and began to listen 
to him with less of that absent air which was so 
provoking ; he had in fact got the thin edge of 
the wedge in, and every day saw the wedge being 
cunningly driven in further. 

His manufactured stories, which Slivyce in 
nearly every case would corroborate, or sometimes 
set him right in small details, which had the 
effect of giving them a more truthful aspect, 
were of infinite service to him; and many a 
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time in the safe precincts of Slivyce's room the 
friends would laugh over them and concoct fresh 
ones. 

Clewett once or twice ventured to put a question 
or two to them, but he always received such posi- 
tive answers that all he could do was to express his 
wonderment that being such a close friend of 
Pensam, he had never heard of such incidents 
before. 

Hilda had seenin the paper that the ^^ Mississippi " 
had arrived at Londonderry, and had been 
anxiously expecting a letter from Pensam, for she 
felt certain that he would take the very first 
opportunity to write to her, as in fact he had, his 
letter being at this moment safe in the possession 
of Jane. She had expressed to her mother a 
himdred times over her astonishment that he had 
not written, but on Mrs. Warleigh's suggestion 
that perhaps he had been too unwell to do so for 
reasons which every traveller on the seas will 
understand, she became consoled, and after some 
weeks began anxiously to look out for a letter an- 
nouncing her lover's safe arrival in America. 

Clewett, whose disgust had been increasing 
-daily at the evident success which was attending 
Slivyce's manoeuvres, suddenly bethought himsefi 
of an idea by which he hoped to get the con- 
federates out of the house. He remembered that 
when Mrs. Warleigh had invited Slivyce and 
Hiatt to the Manor, it was on the plea of keeping 
him company ; he therefore determined to leave 
Warleigh forthwith so that they could scarcely 
with propriety remain ; and one evening he an- 
nounced his intention of leaving for London on 
important business, and the next day he carried 
his intention out. 

After a conference Slivyce and Hiatt decided 
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that they could scarcely remain, so they took theii- 
leave also, resolved, however, to return at no very 
distant date. They had been gone about two- 
days when, inwardly chuckling at his success^ 
Clewett appeared once more and took up his 
residence at the Manor, greatly to Mrs. War— 
leigh's delight, for Hilda had " been going from 
bad to worse," she whispered to him, by which she 
meant that her daughter's health was fast failing. 

Seven weeks had now passed since Pensam had 
left, and during that time she should have had at 
least four letters, but she had not received 
a line, nor heard a breath of a whisper from 
him. She had seen in the paper that his ship had 
arrived at its destination, and had made a return 
voyage, and there had been no mention of any 
casualties on board, of any sickness, or death. 
How her heart started at that word. What then 
could it be, she asked herself again and again,, 
and nothing but the empty echoes from her heart 
came back for an answer. 

One day she had seen in the paper that a 
mail had been delivered at Liverpool, and the next 
she was in a fever of excitement ; but when the 
letter bag was opened and there was no letter 
from Phillip, she rushed to her room to sob away 
her grief, if that were possible. 

" Oh Phillip, Phniip, it can't be that "—but her 
mind refused to think the thought. No, come 
what may she could never, never believe that he- 
was faithless. 

That evening, while Lucy was dressing her for 
dinner, she noticed a tear steal down her maid's 
face, and she noticed for the first time how 
pallid it had become. She had no one to confide 
her sorrows with, as had her young mistress who- 
had a loving, sympathizing mother ; and the long- 
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wearj nights that she hsid tossed in bed thinking 
the most horrible thoughts, and accounting for 
her lover's silence by the most dreadful ideas, had 
told more upon her than upon Hilda. She had 
expected a letter that day, but none came, and 
with almost a breaking heart she went about her 
work. 

" Oh, Lucy," said Hilda, softly, when she saw 
her tears, " you, of course, poor girl, I forget that 
you had never heard from him. That you *' — 

"Oh, ma'am,'' Lucy sobbed, breaking down 
completely, " if I only knew that he was alive I 
wouldn't mind so much about his not writing." 

Hilda becran to feel some compunction that she 
had never before sympathized with her faithful 
maid, and she began to make what amends she^ 
could. 

" But, Lucy," she said, in her kindest tones^ 
*' you mustn't allow it to prey on you so. Why I 
declare my pretty maid has lost all her looks." 

But this attempt at raillery was a blank failure, 
and Hilda was conscious of the fact. 

" I can't help it, oh I can't help it, ma'am," ex- 
claimed Lucy, rocking herself to and fro in the- 
abandonment of her grief. " If I only knew that 
he was safe I would not care if he never wrote to 
me again. I would not care if he quite forgot 
me. 

"You mustn't say that, Lucy," said Hilda.. 
*' It is not right. Of course if he was well, and 
safe, he would always write to you, and love you 
the same as ever." 

Lucy looked quickly up, as she said — 

'* Then you know that— that there's somethings 
wrong with him." 

" No, I don't mean that, Lucy, I've not heard 
one word from Mr. Pensam since he left. I know 
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absolutely nothing about him, but I am certain of 
this that there is something the matter some* 
where, what, I cannot tell — or we should have 
heard long ago. Jf I had received a letter from 
Mr. Pensam, and you had not received one from 
the Limpet, then perhaps there might be some truth, 
in thinlang that he has forgotten you. But as we 
have neither received letters, it proves that some- 
thing has happened.^^ And at the thought of it 
Hilda's tears began to come, so that it was Lucy's 
turn to console her young lady. 

Nor was this conversation the last which these 
two, the mistress and the maid, had together oa 
the subject, and during the long black weeks 
which were to come they many times consoled and 
strengthened each other in their confidence in the 
absent travellers. 

And what black weeks they were ! Day after 
day went by and brought no letters, no news, 
no sign that the travellers were existing-, they 
might as well be lying in the little church- 
yard. Again and again did Hilda and Lucy 
write, lovingly, chidingly, beseechingly, but no 
answer came, and one bright morning a letter was 
returned to Hilda from the dead letter office, and 
with a moan she fell to the ground insensible. 

Hiatt had, in the meanwhile, had another inter- 
view with Moch, and after much pleading and ex- 
planation, had succeeded iii getting a remand, so 
to speak, for a further term of three months, by 
which time he positively swore that payment 
should be made, and in order somewhat to 
soothe the angry Jew he had consented to an 
advance of another ten per cent, on the already 
exorbitant interest he was paying. 

Stimulated by this interview the friends paid 
■another visit to the Manor, and as they did not 
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this time receive an invitation to stay they had 
recourse to their former lodgings at Halsfield, bub 
they managed to make a good many calls at the 
Manor, especially as they had received permission 
to shoot over Mrs. Warleigh's covers when they 
pleased. 

Hiatty though he pursued his old tactics, began 
to see that unless a radical change of some sort 
took place he could make nothing of Hilda. For 
her heart was slowly breaking under the prolonged 
suspense, she was too listless to listen to his 
sprightly conversation, even his admiration of 
Phillip began to lose its power; and on one or two 
occasions, chagrined with his evident failure, he 
had spoken out rather more sharply than he had 
intended, for which lack of patience he had re- 
ceived a long sermon from Slivyce as to the evil 
effects of bad temper on one's prospects. 

*' It's all very well, you see, when you've landed 
the girl — that is when you're securely swung off,, 
when there's no getting out of it — then you can 
do what you like, but in a case of this nature, 
where you've everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, why you must be stark mad to act like that* 
Beally Hiatt," he concluded, " I never thought you 
such a fool." 

One evening after they had been out shooting, 
and were quietly sitting in their little parlour 
smoking, Hiatt suddenly sprang from his seat, and 
dashing his pipe into the tire, swore he could not 
stand it any longer, and began to pace the room 
excitedly. 

" What can't you stand ? " asked Slivyce, with- 
out turning his head. 

" I can't stand seeing that little girl pining 
away there, wasting to a shadow — ^when at any 
moment I could " — 
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*' What ! '* thundered Slivyce, 

" When I coold at any moment put her right/' 
<iontinued Hiatt, stopping short. 

" Well, Hiatt/* said Slivyce, in a tone of ex- 
treme vexation, "I am astonished at you. After 
all our trouble, all our dodging, all our risks — ^for 
^ou to talk like this — it is really too bad of you — 
it is really. Here you are with the sword of 
Damocles in the shape of that Moeh, hanging over 
your head ; with exposure, with ruin before you 
— in the face of it you want to spoil all your 
chances, and send both yourself and me to the 
devil. That's what it all amounts to.'* 

" But *' — Hiatt was beginning. 

" But — ^it is simply this," Slivyce hissed with a 
glittering light in his steely eyes, " that directly 
I see the least shadow of ^oing back on your part 
I'll take other measures." 

And he looked as if he meant every word he 
uttered, and Hiatt knew that he meant it ; and the 
compassion which was beginning to bud in his 
heart, black as it was, was withered ; the last hiss 
had scarcely died away ere it was once more buried 
in the black soil whence it had sprung. 

Hiatt walked up and down for some time in 
silence, at last he spoke — 

"There's not the remotest chance with the 
young one, I can plainly see that. I've watched 
her closely. She thinks of nothing day and 
night but that confounded Pensam. How I wish 
someone would scrag him or do something to him ! 
But I've made up my mind on one thing." 

"And what is that.'' 

" To go for the old lady." 

Slivyce was just the slightest degree taken 
aback. 

" Phew," he whistled. " You'd better not." 
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"Why?'' 

"Because there's no chance for yon/' And 
Sliyyce spoke the truth as he thought for the first 
iime in his life. 

" How do you know ? '' Hiatt demanded. 

'* Because I do. She's not a marrying body. 
•Just fancy a woman of her age marrying a man 
not older than her own daughter. Why the whole 
world would laugh." 

And Slivyce began to set it the example by 
leaning back in his chair, and laughing deUciously. 

" It has often been done.'* 

" True. But you take my word for it, Frank, 
you stand a far better chance with the young one. 
Mrs. Warleigh is not the sort of woman you take 
her for. Have a little patience with Hilda — she's 
bound to give way at last. There are signs of 
yielding even now, keep the thing going a little 
longer, and she'll fall into your arms." 

But Hiatt was not so easily persuaded on this 
occasion as on previous ones, and it took all his 
<;ompanion's persuasive powers, which were not 
insignificant, before he consented to relinquish 
his latest idea of trying for the mother. At 
length he gave way and decided to make one 
more grand effort to get Hilda, and they pro- 
ceeded to discuss further plans. 

"Do you remember," Slivyce observed, his 
good humour quite restored as he blew airy rings 
in the air, and watched them gracefully curling. 
*' Do you remember what that woman Barter said 
in the thicket ? " 

" No, T can't quite call it to mind." 

** That we must try to persuade her that Pensam 
is faithless." 

" But I've been cracking this fellow up to the 
skies." 
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True — ^but it's just as easy to go on the other 
tack. When a ship's mnning against the wind 
it has to tack about a good bit." 

"Then you admit I'm running against the 
wind P " asked Hiatt. 

" Not at all. But I'm just applying the prin- 
ciple in our case supposing we are running against 
the wind," said Slivyce, in an explanatory tone. 

" Well P " said Hiatt, after this very lame ex- 
planation. 

*'Well, let us set to work to let this Pensam 
gently down. To hint that he's not all that Miss 
Warleigh thinks he is. We can easily wotk 
thai." 

'* We'll try," said Hiatt, in a tone which ex- 
pressed rather a doubt as to their success. 

And they did try. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



HELL CUT, CAlilFOSNLA.. 



The night was pitchy dark. The wind sobbed — 
fiobbed — like an angry child — among the gloomy 
pines who waved their arms, sadly, ceaselessly, to 
warn away travellers from entering the blackaess 
beneath to which they pointed. 

There was no moon ; vast, frowning clouds had 
piled themselves one before the other in front of 
her until her bright face, the traveller's friend, 
was completely hidden, and more and more came 
Lurrying up anxious to be spectators of what 
might come to pass in Hell Out. 

And a drop fell here, and there, upon the pines 
as if even the black monsters overhead had re* 
lented, and were weeping for the two travellers 
who were slowly riding towards the pine forest 
through which the road had been made. And well 
did this road deserve the name of Hell Cut. 
Winding round the side of a frowning mountain 
from the dark valley beneath, it led the traveller 
into the heart of the forest whose tall trees, 
loomed over it as if they would fain fall upon 
him, instead of the gang which had infested 
this locality, the remembrance of whose 
bloodthirsty doings, combined with the eternal 
gloom which hung around, gave the name to the 
spot. This band had, however, been broken up by 
the murder of its leader (whose ghost was said to 
inhabit its old haunts), and the subsequent cap- 
ture and execution of his followers, so that 
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murders were not so common as once they were. 
Still, it was a gruesome place, and yentnresome 
wajs the man who wonld enter the forest alone ; it 
was cnstomaiy for trayellers to go in companies 
when necessi^ compelled them to use this route. 

The trayellers who were approaching on this 
ni^ht were none other than Mr. Pensam and his 
man. Both were mounted on steeds of undoubted 
mettle, and the clatter of their hoo& on the flinty 
road sent an echo along the hill side. They were 
riding abreast, and when they were within a dozen 
yards of the opening Phillip pulled up, and point- 
ing with his whip before him, said — 

*' Po this is the Hell Cut, Limpet. It certaiiody 
does look like the entrance to the pit," and he 
could scarcely repress a shudder. '^ It looks ugly 
enough in all conscience." 

*' It does, sir," replied the Limpet. '^ It looks 
like the Valley of the Shadow of Death/' 

'^ Do you feel up to it ? " his master asked with 
a smile, one of his old weary smiles. 

And he was weary, in body and in spirit. He 
had been some weeks in California searching for 
this Bull Creek. He had consulted guide books, 
geographies, state papers, and eyery conceiyaUe 
branch of literature dealing with the country. He 
had questioned, and inquired, and trayelled but 
without success ; without getting any nearer the 
truth. But one day he overheard someone speak- 
ing of a place called Bull Creek. Immediately he 
b^an to inquire its locality, and he was gratified 
to learn that it was about two days' ride from the 
yillage he was at. Burning to reach the place at 
once, he started without delay, and at the end of 
the first day he had got as far as Hell Cut, against 
which place he had been warned. He had been 
adyised to put up for the night at a small miwiTtg 
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settlement about four miles from the Cut, but 
eager to solve the Great Mysteiy he would not 
wait. 

As he halted outside the mouth of the Cut he 
felt for some moments that it would have been 
advisable to have waited, but as they had come so 
far he decided it would be better to go on, so he 
asked the Limpet if he felt equal to it. 

" Sir," the Limpet replied coolly, ** I'm up to 
anything you may want me to be up to." 

« Then we'll go in.'' 

And drawing their revolvers they went in. In 
amongst the sobbing of the trees, and the frantic 
warnings of the pines to them to go back, back 
for their lives, while the dark clouds above shed 
more tears, tears which they could not restrain. 
But it was too late. They had entered the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death. 

It was intensely dark, so they were obliged to 
go slowly, in fact, so dark was it that the black 
sky overhead seemed grey, and the outlines of the 
pine tops could almost be seen. It was a long 
cutting, and the road was broken by ridges, and 
pools, and even here and there a stump of a tree 
which had not been moved. 

For some minutes after they had entered neither 
of them spoke. The awful stillness and gloom 
through which they were passing weighed their 
spirits down. All that could be heard was the 
soft tread of their horses on the muddy ground, 
mingled with their breathing, and the occasional 
rattle of a chain, or the creaking of a saddle. 

At length the Limpet spoke, and a thrill went 
through him at the hollow sound his voice took ; 
Mr. Pensam, too, started, while their animals 
pricked back their ears. 

" How long is this Hell Cut 9 " he asked. 
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^^ About a mile I Ve been told," Pensam replied, 
and they again lapsed into silence. The soond of 
iheir own voices was worse than the deathly 
solitude. 

During the silence their thonghts were travellings 
over the seas, and Pensam was thinking of the 
only two letters he had received. In his impatience 
to find Ball Creek and to get his task done, he 
had gone from place to place without waiting for 
Hilda's letters; he had given instnictions that 
they were to be sent on, and up to the present 
time only two had reached him. The last one 
had somewhat puzzled him for he had expected 
that Hilda wotQd have made some mention of 
having received at least one of his, but she was 
strangely silent on that point, for what reason 
he could not think, and — 

"Halt!" 

Suddenly a light flashed across their path^ 
their horses with an angry snort reared and 
plunged, as several dark figures surrounded them^ 
and a peremptory voice again called in st^itorian 



"Halt!'* 

A man had already got hold of Mr. Pensam's 
bridle, but the Limpet, dashing the butt end of his 
pistol into his iace, on which it resounded with an 
ugly thud, knocked him down, and dig^og^ their 
spurs into the flanks of their horses the travellers 
^tfhed on. 

The next moment a volley echoed through the 
Cut, and the bullets came whistling by their 
heads ; then followed the clatter of hoofs in the 
rear which showed that they were being pursued* 

Pensam looked round but he could see nothing 
because of the darkness, but they went on at a 
break-ueck pace. Suddenly he heard the Limpet 
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I ^roan, the yollej that had been fired at random 

Sad too truly tak^i effect. He had been hit in 

I the left shonlder. 

" You ride on — sir — and leave — ^me, Fm done — 
for," he gasped, " you save — ^your — life for Miss- 
Hilda—" 

There was a terrible crash, a splutter, the horses 
snorted, and plunged, and fell, and the travellers 
found themselves lying in the mud, bruised, and 

1 almost helpless. They had fallen over a huge tree 

I which their assailants had cut down so that it f eU 

right athwart the road ; they had calculated on a 
chase, and a loud shout of langhter arose, sound* 
ing weirdly through the wood, when they heard 
the crackling among the boughs, and the snorting 
of the Limpet^s horse which had raised itself and 
was careering wildly over the road, while Mr. 
Pensam's lay neighing where it had fallen, its 
front legs broken. 

The Limpet lay where he had been thrown for 
a second or two stunned, and then with a savage 
epithet he crawled up to where Mr. Pensam was 
kneeling waiting for the gang to come on, for 
they had stopped and were hesitating. as to how 
to begin the attack. By good fortune Pensam had 
not let go his hold of his weapon, but the Limpet's 
had whirled he knew not whither. Another cir- 
cumstance in their favour was that they had been 
thrown quite over the tree so that it lay between 
them and their foes. It was an anxious moment 
for them as they lay well down behind it, 
listening to the low murmurs of the consultation 
which was taking place. Then they heard one of 
their pursuers say in a low clear voice, as of one 
bom to command — 

" Fire a couple of volleys into the tree." 

Mr. Pensam and the Limpet had also had a 
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oonstdtatioii the result of which was that they' 
determined to try to creep off into the wood, bafr 
they waited, lying close to the tree, until the 
volleys had been fired, and then nnharmed they 
started. 

But at that very moment, theclonds above pairfced, 
allowing the moon to shine out, and the shout 
which followed showed that they had been per* 
ceived ; but as if to make amends for her untimely 
interference the moon also showed the Limpet 
that his lost reyolver was within a foot of where 
he lay. With a fierce joy he seized it, and the 
master and the man knelt behind the tree reOfdy 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible. They saw 
that their assailants were only five in number so 
that they were not so much outnumbered as they 
had at tbiBt suspected, seeing that they were under 
shelter. 

As soon as the shout which had announced their 
discovery had died away the man with the com* 
manding voice spoke again — 

** You had better dismount, lads." 

But before they could carry his order into effect^ 
Pensam caUed out in a voice of thunder, which for 
a moment arrested their attention. 

^^ The first man that gets off his horse I shall 
shoot.'* 

** Will you indeed," sneered the leader of the 
gang, proceeding leisurely to dismount, but the 
sneer was suddenly turned into a yell of pain and 
rage, as a ball from Pensam's weapon ploughed up 
the fleshy part of his right arm causing him to 
drop his weapon, a circumstance which made the 
Limpet laugh derisively despite the pain he was* 
suffering. 

''The next man that attempts to get off 111 
treat in the same manner," Pensam again said,. 
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encouraged by his success, and warming to Ma 
work. At this threat the four men who were still 
mounted remained on their horses, but they fired 

r'n at the travellers, one of their shots going so 
) to Pensam's head as to graze his hat. 

" Why the devil don*b you get oflF? ** roared the 
captain, binding up his wound. ^' Get down^ 
altogether.** 

l^ey sprang off their horses, and at the same 
moment Pensam and the Limpet fired, the latter 
hitting one of the horses and killing it on the 
spot. 

As soon as the highwaymen dismounted they 
ran for a small bush which projected into the 
road, and which Pensam saw would afford them 
a splendid shelter, so he called out once more — 

" The first man that moves one step towards 
that bush 1*11 shoot ! ** and he looked as if he 
meant to let them know that he had not practised 
revolver fire for nothing. 

Having already experienced the value of Pen- 
sam's threat neither of them stin-ed until their 
captain again roared at them, waving his weapon 
in his left hand, and in response a tall bloated 
man, with long red whiskers, moved forward. 
There was a loud report, and the next instant he 
was rolling over and over on the ground, tearing 
up the soft earth with his quivering hands. Then 
he lay quite still except for a long gasp which 
would occasionally shake his frame. 

Mr. Pensam's cheek blanched at the deadly 
result of his aim, but his eye glittered^ and his 
hand grasped his revolver firmly, while the Limpet 
took this opportunity to replenish his expended 
chamber. 

The three men who were still unharmed fired 
flimidtaneously, and under cover of their volley 
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made a msli for the bnsh which they gained in 
safety, and from behind which they sent in 
another volley that brought down a shower of 
leaves and twigs from the branches of the tree 
upon the Limpet, who muttered to himself, *' Wait 
a bit my friend ; '* and he kept his eye on a 
young man whose face somewhat reminded him 
of Hiatt. 

Then for some minutes there was silence, each 
side was waiting for the other to expose some part 
of themselves, each taking good care to keep well 
nnder cover, and during this time Pensam reloaded 
his revolver. The bush afforded such perfect shelter 
that their assailants were completely hidden, and 
the Limpet wishing to get a view of them 
gradually worked his way further from Pen- 
sam, when to his great joy he saw that the 
leg of his Hiatt-like enemy was exposed. Care- 
fully planting his revolver on a small bough he 
took a long and deliberate aim, and tired. To his 
chagrin the bullet went nearly over the bush, but 
he saw that the leg was still exposed. He again 
took aim, and to his gratification he saw the 
owner of the limb jump ujf with an oath and tiall 
back again out of sight. 

" Well done, Limpet," Mr. Pensam exclaimed, 
and the Limpet again laughed derisively at his 
foes ; at which there followed a rapid exchange of 
shots, but no damage was done except that Pen- 
sam's horse was put out of his misery ; then for 
some time a fearful silence, broken only by the 
rustling of the boughs in the wind, prevailed. 

"Look out, sir,*' the Limpet suddenly called 
out, "they're separating.*' And once more the 
loud reports of revolvers rang out as two of the 
bandits ran for a new position from which they 
could sweep that held by Pensam, who saw, to 
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liis horror, that instead of having to concentrate 
his attention on one spot he would now have to 
turn it to two, so hastily bidding the Limpet 
to keep his eye on the bush, he faced half round 
towards their new position. 

A minute later he had reason to thank God that 
the Mysterious Habit had been put upon him, for 
just as he was unconsciously going through it a 
shot came straight for his throat, and lodged in 
his arm. Immediately a quivering, red-hot 
sensation began to play upon his nerves, 
and he began to lose feeling in the limb that 
had been struck. But fortunately he did not 
drop his revolver, so that his foes were ignorant 
o{ the result of their shot ; had they been aware 
of the state of the case the fight would have been 
all over in a very few minutes. Neither did the 
limpet notice it ; he had watched the bush until 
he was tired, when he suddenly bethought himself 
that the men who lav there could not do much 
harm because of their wounds, so he turned round 
and began to blaze away at the other two, one of 
whom fired at him in return. 

The next instant the moon again became clouded, 
and Fensam sent up a heartfelt prayer that it 
should remain so, as he and the Limpet began 
again to steal away. Their opponents, too, began 
to think of retiring, for firing a parting volley into 
the tree, they assisted their wounded friends on to 
the horses, and soon galloped away, leaving behind 
them a dead horse, and the almost lifeless body of 
the tall man that Pensam had brought down. 

But that last volley of theirs had done more 
harm than all their previous ones. A ball had 
struck Phillip in the side, and he lay weltering in 
A pool of blood, while the faithful Limpet, almost 
beside himself with rage and sorrow, was attempt- 
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ing to stauncli the warm blood which poured 
out. 

How still he lay, across a bought staring up to 
the moon which had once more emerged from 
behind her pall of clouds, who themselves were 
fast hurrying away ; for they had seen enough. But 
he lay there ; one hand clenched on his revolver, 
which glinted blue and white in the pale light, and 
the other arm doubled underneath him. The cold 
perspiration stood in beads on his forehead, over 
which the black hair lay scattered, gently stirring 
in the wind. And the blood how it flowed — ^would 
it never cease ? At last, thank God, it had stopped*. 
But still he lay staring up to the moon — silent — 
calm — peaceful. 

And the night again grew dark — ^black as pitch ;, 
and the wind sobbed — sobbed like a sorrowful 
child, among the gloomy pines who waved their 
arms sadly, ceaselessly, to warn away travellers 
from the fate to which they pointed in the black- 
ness beneath. 

And new clouds came up, dark, soft masses,, 
whose tears began to fall and to patter among the 
silent pines into whose arms the wind wept and 
sobbed like a grief-stricken child. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

the doctob hakes a discoyebt. 

** Deab De. Clewett, 

*^ Please come down at once. Mamma is so ill*> 
" Most faithfully yours, 

" Hilda Wableigh." 

This was the note which was put into Clewett's 
hand one morning as he was breakfasting in 
bachelor state in his chambers, having come up 
from the Manor for a few days, as Slivyce and 
Hiatt had made one of their periodical disappear- 
ances, thus relieving him for some time from the 
painful duty of watching them. 

The egg-spoon, which was half-way up to his 
mouth when he read the note, never entered it, for 
hastily throwing ofE his dressing-gown he sprang 
up, called for his boots, and while the afternoon 
was yet young, had arrived at the Manor. He 
was relieved to find that Mrs. Warleigh's sudden 
seizure was more alarming than serious, and he 
promised her that in a very few days she should 
be once more in her usual robust health. It was 
the first time she had ever been ill in Hilda's 
recollection, so that the phenomenon gave her a 
severe fright, in the midst of which she wrote the 
note which had brought Clewett down in such 
haste. 

When he had retired for the night, he sat for 
some time dreamily standing in front of the fire, 
with his back to it in the ordinary British atti- 
tude ; and the question began slowly to arise in 
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his mind why Mrs. Warleigh's illness should have 
caused him so much more apprehension than any 
other of the half-a-dozen patients whom he called 
his own. And more than once did he send this 
question to the *' right-about'* unanswered; but it 
would come up again and again, and demand to 
be considered. Soon he began to dismiss it by 
such expressions as " Eeally it's too absurd ; what 
a fool you are, Clewett." " Now don't be an ass, 
its ridiculous." "You're going mad." But the 
question would not be dismissed in this off-hand 
manner. It presented itself scores of times, until 
at last it disappeared, whispering into Clewett^s 
ear the answer to itself, '* Because you love her." 

A hot flush passed over the doctor's brow at 
this, and he walked up and down the room; then 
he opened the window to let the fresh night air 
cool his face, and finally he was forced to admit 
to himself that he loved Katherine Warleigh, 
Hilda's mother. 

It was a humiliating confession to have to make, 
even to himself, but the more he thought over 
recent events ; his dislike to SUvyce, a dislike 
deepened to hatred whenever he saw him talking 
and smiling with Mrs. Warleigh ; his anxiety 
about her health ; the pleasure he felt in her 
society, the more was the truth of his admission 
borne upon him. 

But before he went to sleep that night he de- 
termined never to say a word about it either to her 
or to anyone else, for he felt that the mere mention 
of it would cause her infinite pain. Why he felt 
this he was puzzled to say. During the following 
•day after his morning constdtation with his 
pp.tient, he started off for a long walk to visit 
.some ruins about ten miles off, so he said. 

And how he walked I He^ the lazy, eaay-going 
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dewett, who wonldn^t walk a liiindred yards if he 
could help it. Warleigh was left miles behind,, 
Halsfield was soon passed, and not till then did 
his hitherto untaxed pedestrian powers begin to 
object, causing him to slacken his pace. 

But it mattered not how swiftly he walked, 
this newly-discovered love would Twt be left behind. 
And then in a fit of the most unreasonable an^er 
he began to abuse himself in " good set terms/* 
as if he had committed some unpardonable offence 
against the laws of Man and Nature in having 
£a.llen in love with the handsome Ladv of the 
Manor. He remembered with a peculiar kind of 
pain, peculiar, for with it was mixed a vast 
amount of pleasure^ the thrill which went through 
him when Mrs. Warleigh put her hand in his to 
allow him to test the pace of her pulse, and a half- 
ashamed blush burnt his cheek when he also re- 
membered that he had held her plump white hand 
for some seconds longer than there was any need 
to. And he found himself dwelling on little inci- 
dents which he thought he had quite forgotten, 
a smile, a kind word, a jest, a conversation, or a 
walk. Then he began to compare his own age 
with hers. There was not such a very great differ- 
ence. " Don't be such a fool ! '* he ejaculated at 
this point, and he began to try to think of some- 
thing else. But it was of no use. Katherine 
Warleigh was the only subject he could dwell upon,. 
and she was the only object his eyes saw. As for 
the ruins, he had quite forgotton about them ; and 
that evening at ^nner, at which Mrs. Warleigh 
was well enough to be present, in reply to her 
question he had to confess that he had not been 
near them, and she smilingly told him that at last 
he had met his " fate/' little suspecting the torture 
that this remark caused him, or who his 
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^^ fate " was. During the eyening he felt so sbj 
that he spoke but rarely to her ; he almost izn* 
agined that she had found out his secret ; and be 
was devoutly thankful when she proposed that lie 
should read them something. He was a very good 
reader, and the request was very opportune, as it 
would serve to divert his thoughts ; so he took tip 
As You Like It^ and was soon lost in the melan- 
choly philosophy of Jacques. 

The next morning he went for another stroll, 
his feelings being somewhat abated by that time, 
accompanied by Hilda. They walked sloyvly 
through the park for some distance in silence, 
each thinking thoughts not of the pleasantest. 
At length he was aroused by Hilda's clear, sad 
voice, saying— 

" Doctor, can you think what it can be P " 

"I really — er," he said, startled by the sud- 
denness of the remark, and thinking it referred 
in some way to what was in his mind. 

'^ I mean," she continued, in the same musing 
tone, " about Phillip. Why it is he has never 
written, and why my letter has been returned? '* 

It was not the first time she had asked him 
this, nor the hundredth, for the matter of that, 
and he had replied every time with some reassur- 
ing explanation, although he himself was sorely 
puzzled at Pensam's silence. All he could do on 
this occasion was to repeat what he had said over 
and over again. 

" Do you know, doctor,'' Hilda went on, in a 
calm, musing tone, ^^ I don't think I shall live 
ever to see him again." 

** My dear young lady," Felix exclaimed, some- 
what startled, " you'll live yet for years and years." 

"No, doctor," she replied, " I can feel it here,** 
and she placed her hand on her heart. 
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Clewett tumed and looked at her sad, pale face, 
find the black lines around her eyes, and the 
•quivering around the corners of her mouthy and 
his thoughts went back a few months when he 
remembered her beautiful rosy face and dimples, 
and he admitted to himself that if Phillip was 
not heard of soon her prophecy might come true. 
He had heard of broken hearts. 

" And when I am gone, doctor/' she continued 
in a tone that brought the tears to his eyes, 
•** you'll tell Phillip that I loved him, and believed 
in him to the end.'* 

*^ Hilda/' it was the first time he had ever used 
her Christian name, but his voice was stem, 
*^ you really must not talk like this. It's very 
wrong of you. Phillip may only be ill, and when 
he recovers he will be over here at once — and 
what will his feelings be when he hears from me 
that you allowed yourself to fall into such a state 
that— that — in fact, recovery was hopeless/' 

*^ But if he were ill he would manage to send 
some message or his man would. No, I can feel 
it here, breaking, breaking.'^ And she heaved a 
little sad sigh. 

" Listen to me," said Clewett, " I am certain 
he is not dead. I am certain that one day, soon, 
he will arrive and explain everything. And I ask 
you, Hilda Warleigh, for his sake, for your mother^s 
sake," his voice quivered just a little here, " make 
an effort to keep your spirits up, banish this hope- 
less feeling from your heart. It is your duty to 
do it, if not for your own sake, at least for Phil- 
lip's and your mother's." 

Hilda made no answer to this appeal, but 
Clewett was gratified to observe that she did try 
to assume a brighter manner all through the day, 
and that evening the piano, which had remained 
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nnopen for so long^ mider her fingers brought 
forth the notes of a piece which had been a fayon- 
rite with her loTer before he left. But Felix could 
see that she was pouring out her grief in the 
passionate melody^ now sad, and grieving, and 
hopeless, then crashing and wild^ and determined, 
as if beseeching and threatening the yielding 
keys to restore once again the love of her heart. 

The next afternoon, just as Clewett was enjoy- 
ing a delightful conversation with Mrs. Warleigh, 
who was reclining on a couch drawn up to the 
window, Slivyce and Hiatt arrived on a visit, to 
inquire if the alarming reports as to the state of 
Mrs. Warleigh^s health were true, and to express 
their great concern, which was now tiurned into 
the most intense relief at finding that her indis- 
position was not so dangerous as had been repre- 
sented, and much more to the same effect. At all 
of which hypocrisy Clewett inwardly fumed, but 
was helpless. 

The confederates had returned once more to the 
scene of their labours, resolved this time " to do 
or die." They had arrived that morning at their 
cottage at Halsfield, and losing no time in making 
a call upon the Manor people, had received their 
usual hospitable reception, which Slivyce took as 
a fresh sign of the progress he was making in 
Mrs. Warlei^h's affections. They had come pre- 
pared to adopt the new policy laid down by Slivyce 
when he suggested to Hiatt that the time had at 
length arrived to gently talk Phillip down, and to 
persuade Hilda that he was faithless. 

" But it will never do, you know, old boy," Sli- 
vyce had said blandly, " to do the thing suddenly. 
You must not speak out, you must drop the 
obscurest and slightest of hints at first, and let 
them gradually work in. Then after a bit gei^ a 
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little plainer, just a very leetle. Girls are ticklish 
cattle to deal with, and many a good game has 
been spoilt by blurting out too suddenly ; they're 
up in arms in a minute. Then when you've 
thoroughly prepared your ground you can plant 
something that will grow/' 

Hiatt, ever a willing pupil, received Slivyce's 
lessons thankfully, and set about carrying his in- 
structions out. He found it was hard work to 
make a good beginning, but one night at dinner 
the happy idea struck him to relate the story of a 
friend of his, in fact he only heard of it last week, 
wbo had gone out to India, who had been engaged 
when in England, and who had written to the lady 
he had left behind him very rarely, so that her sus- 
picion being aroused, she suddenly departed for 
the land of snakes and idols, and found that he 
had been married for some weeks. This circum- 
stance was related with such local colouring and 
incident, as to entirely keep the idea from the 
minds of his bearers that there was any likeliliood 
of Pensam doing a similar thing ; and Slivyce 
adroitly threw in here and there a fact which Hiatt 
had omitted, thus corroborating the story. Clewett 
even was deceived at the time, but on thinking the 
matter over later in the evening he suspected that 
there was a move of some sort on their part. 

Soon Hiatt began to grow bolder, his hints 
became a little more pointed, and one night after 
he bad congratulated himself that they were be- 
ginning to take efiPect, he gave utterance to one of 
a more audacious character than any, when he and 
Hilda happened to be alone. But how short- 
sighted is even the most cunning of human 
natures, for Miss Warleigh, with flashing eyes, 
which made Hiatt quail, rose from her seat and said 
in her haughtiest tones — " I thank you, sir,'' and 

w 
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swept out of the room. Pale, and almost beside 
himself with rage, he left the Manor pretendinc^ 
illness, and going to his lodgings paced up and 
down the room, cursing and swearing, and grind- 
ing under his feet the Ambler which he had in his 
fury swept off the table, and waited for his friend 
to arrive. 

It was very late when Slivyce did put in an 
appearance. The evening had been so enjoyable 
that he had not been able to tear himself away, 
and he had walked home slowly to think oyer 
various matters. 

But if the evening had been enjoyable for him, it 
had been the reverse with poor Clewett, who had 
been compeUed to stand by and watch the fascinat- 
ing wiles which Slivyce v^as slowly weaving round 
the woman he loved. It is true he had made a 
desperate effort to interpose, but he was no match 
for his brilliant rival, who seemed to be carrying 
all before him; and Clewett thought he saw, 
several times, signs on Mrs. Warleigh's part that 
Slivyee's conversation was highly acceptable to her. 
There could be no doubt about it now. This man 
was in love with her, and had made up his mind to 
vnn her; and the discovery came with a shock to 
the doctor. How could he now warn the ladies 
of the evil intentions of their guests ? In what 
light would his warning be received if, as he sus- 
pected, Mrs. Warleigh had already fallen into 
^livyce's snares ? Then he began to blame him- 
self bitterly for having allowed the opportunity to 
slip by for want of a little moral courage ; and the 
look on Katherine Warleigh's face as she said 
" Good night '' to his rival, a look which plainly 
expressed the enjoyment she had derived fix>m his 
presence that night, made the doctor's heart 
fiwell sam,gely. 
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Natorallj, Slivyce was in the highest of 
.isfpirits as he let himself into the cottage, and his 
exclamation on seeing Hiatt's wrathful connten- 
ance, ^' Hiallo, what's np now ? '' was uttered in 
the joUiest of tones, a circumstance which only 
increased his friend's bad temper by the contrast 
with his own. 

" Up ! it's all up/' was Hiatt's reply. 

" Never, my boy ! Don't believe it ; can't 
believe it." 

^* It is though ; and what's more, I'm going to- 
morrow." 

" Where 9 " 

*^ Don't know, and don't care. I'm going to 
clear out," said Hiatt determinedly. 

Slivyce saw that there was something behind 
all this, so he ceased his chaffing tone, and said 
seriously — 

'' Don't do anything rash. ^ Let's hear all about 
it." 

Hiatt told him shortly the whole incident, and 
finished his narrative by asking how he could ever 
show his face to Hilda again. 

**As easily as before. Take my advice, and 
don't let this first repulse smash you, because it's 
only a repulse after all. No fellow ever succeeded 
by giving up at the first difficulty. We'll go over to- 
' morrow morning, andyou make a neat little apology 
to her ; tell her she entirely misunderstood you, that 
nothing was farther from your thoughts, etc., etc. 
And I hope I may come to an early grave if she 
doesn't relent." 

Hiatt shook his head slowly. 

*' It won't do. I can't face the girl after that." 

" Then you're a muff," said Slivyce, somewhat 
sharply. 

" Ttiough following your advice. 
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" For your own benefit." 
*' And yours/' 



A quarrel was evidently brewing, bat Slivyce 
was too diplomatic to allow anything of that 
nature to interfere with his plans^ so he said in a 
conciliatory manner — 

"Wen, old boy, don't let's fight It ms 
through following my advice ; and that being the 
case, I'll get you out of the scrape." 

" How 9 " 

" I'll go over to the Manor to-morrow momi^, 
and if i£at interfering doctor isn't too much in 
the way. 111 get her by herself, and tell her in my 
most pathetic manner that you wish to apologise, 
and meant nothing by it, and so on ; and that 
unless you obtain her forgiveness, you are thinking 
of leaving the neighbourhood never more to re- 
turn. That'll fetch her, I bet." 

After some further discussion, EQatt agreed to 
this, and he began to subside a little, so that he 
was soon sitting by the fire smoking and nwLlring 
further plans. 

" Of course," said Slivyce, ** it will never do to 
tiy the same dodge again. Pensam must not be 
mentioned, either for good or bad, and we must 
think over some other way ; but we musn't give 
up the game just yet. Remember that inf^nal 
Moch is always hanging over us with his 
exposures." 

But the hint which had brought such trouble on 
Hiatt's head had made a fiir deeper impression 
than he had imagined, nor was it an impression in 
his favour; it was not the impression ttiat Phillip 
was fiuthless, but it had generated in Hilda's heart 
a feeling of the most intense aversion to Hiatt for 
having dared to think such a thing of her lover. 
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and for having dared to put that thought into her 
head. 

Nevertheless, she was bound by the rules of 
ordinary courtesy to forgive him on SUvyce's in- 
terposition ; but that gentleman could plainly see 
that if ever his Mend had a chance it had been 
^* utterly overthrown, trampled upon and pulver- 
ised/' But he did not tell him so. As a matter 
of fact, he told bim something very much the 
reverse. 



CHAPTEE XXXI. 

MOBE BUSINESS. 

A FEW nights after Hilda's acceptance of Hiatfs 
apologj, Mrs. Warleigh was seated on a lounge 
dirawn np to lier drawing-room fire. It was late ; 
the guests who had heen dining with her (none 
other than Captain Sliyjce and his bosom Mend) 
had left. Hilda had retired to her room, and 
Clewett, having found Mrs. Warleigh somewhat: 
preoccupied, had abruptly bade her and Hilda 
good-night and fled, yowing vengeance on SUvjee's 
head as the cause of the coldness which seemed to 
have sprung up between his hostess and himself; 
and were it not for a sense of duly, duty towards 
Hilda and her mother and Phillip, he would have 
shaken the Manor dust off the soles of his feet, and 
have sought to drown the feelings of his heart in 
other scenes, and amongst other companions. 

And Mrs. Warleigh's heart was troubled, though 
not by this difference between herself and the 
doctor, for she had scarcely noticed it, but what 
she had noticed was Slivyce's evident admiratian 
for her ; and this it was that was now in her 
thoughts. She felt that in some way she was to 
blame for it. Had she not invited him to her 
house, treated him kindly, made much of him, 
talked vdth and listened to him? and had she not 
some pretensions to — ^here she glanced into the 
mirror by the side of the fireplace — and she ought 
to have foreseen what was likely to come to pass T 
She could now see by certain unmistakable signs, 
and a certain hint of Hilda's, that the almost 
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inevitable result had taken place — and she felt 
bonnd to admit that she had not been altogether 
adverse to Captain Slivyce's company ; iu^here 
she set her lips firmly — she would not allow the 
matter to proceed further, and when she said this 
to herself, Slivyce's chances looked desperate 
indeed. As for entertaining any other feeling for 
the gentleman than that of being a little interested 
in him, she repudiated the idea with scorn, and a 
blush of shame. Still, her conscience was not 
altogether easy with reference to her bearing to- 
wards him. It was not too late to mend ; and on 
her very first opportunity she would adopt a 
different manner. 

Having been angry with herself, she began to be 
angry with Hilda for uttering the unthinking ex- 
pression which had aroused the thoughts she had 
just indulged in. It was soon after Mr. Clewett 
had left them that Mrs. Warleigh happened to 
make some casual observation Ubout the Captain 
which brought forth Hilda's remark, "He evi- 
dently thinks a great deal of you, mamma 
darling.'' 

The child had been far more observant than the 
mother, who had scarcely known how to answer 
her remark ; so like a true mother, she began to 
get angry. Nevertheless, as she had before said, 
at her first opportunity she would, as gently aa 
possible, undeceive her admirer. 

It was not long before the opportunity occurred. 
In about two days the friends called again, and aa 
they walked home without having been invited to 
stay to dinner, Slivyce said savagely — 

" I'd like to shoot that doctor fellow." 

" Why ? " 

" Why 1 can't anyone but a fool see P Hasn't 
he been saying something to — ^" He suddenly 
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remembered that his friend was in ignorance as to 
his intentions with regard to Mrs. Warleigh, so he 
added, « Tour Hilda P " 

" Hilda ? What ! is he going in for her 9 '* 
asked Hiatt gloomily. 

Although he had not told Sliyyce so, he had 
been gradually losing heart and patience, and 
would as soon give up the game as continue. 

" Oh, no ! I don't think that. I noticed that 
she seemed in rather better spirits to-night; per- 
haps she has made up her mind to forget this 
Pensam and take you.'* 

Hiatt merely shrugged his shoulders; he had 
heard those expressions of opinion before, and was 
beginning to learn to estimate them at their true 
value. 

**I mean what I say," Slivyce continued, 
nettled at his friend's silence. " If only you stick 
to her long enough, you'll be bound to succeed." 

** Oh, ril stick to her," Hiatt replied, somewhat 
impatiently ; and the subject dropped. 

They had scarcely seated themselves comfortably 
over their fire in their sitting-room in the cottage, 
when their landlady tapped, and announced a 
visitor, who entered so muffled up as to be perfectly 
unrecognizable. 

" Who the devil is it ? " Slivyce muttered under 
his moustache. 

The visitor, in reply, threw off her heavy cloaJi^ 
and calmly locking the door, as usual, took a seat. 
It was Jane Barter. 

"Well?" saidSUvyce. 

** It is not at all well. Captain Slivyce," Jane 
replied composedly ; '^ and no one knows it better 
than yourself." 

He blew a wreath of smoke into the air, and 
prepared to hear more. 
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" It is simply this, gentlemen, and we must admit 
it. Up to date our plans have been a failure, as 
far as you are concerned, a total and complete 
failure.'' 

They both nodded somewhat moodily. 

*^ Very well,'' Jane continued, her eyes glitter- 
ing dangerously ; " your first stroke failed. I have 
a second one for you. It may succeed, it may fail ; 
but it will give you something to work upon. I shall 
want you to write another letter, and if it is only 
half as successfal as the last, we shall have reason 
to congratulate ourselves." 

As she said this, she took a small packet of 
letters from her pocket, and picked out one in the 
Limpet's handwritiDg addressed to Lucy. 

'^ This is one which has just come to hand, and 
this is the sentence which has put this tiiought 
into my mind, and of which we can make some 
use : 

" ' And now, darlin', praps this'U be the larst 
letter you'll ever receive from your own Limp. To- 
morrow night the chief and myself are goin' to 
ride through a place called Hell Cut — doesn't tHe 
name make you shudder. They call it Hell Cut, 
I believe, because so many people has been sent 
ihere through it. There was a murder there larst 
week and two yesterday, but the chief is that 
anxious to git to this Bull Creek, that he's going 
to risk it. We've got good revolvers, so don't be 
afraid, my darlin' ; and if we get through all 
right, the chief sez he won't waste no more time 
in this country, as he has been pretty near all over 
it, and can't Bnd any place with that name ; so 
expect me back very shortly if I get through safe/ 

'^ Now, gentlemen, you must admit that that is a 
verjr cheering letter. Let us only hope that the 
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writer and his master have met the same fate aff-- 
the other people he speaks of." 

" Amen," responded Slivyce heartily, while both 
his and his friend's face became a little more cheer- 
ful at the pleasing prospect. 

** But," Jane continued, " for the present we 
will forestall them. To all intents and purposes 
they shall be dead — until, by their arrival, they 
prove the opposite. It will be a more dangerous 
move, but the certainty of success is proportion- 
ately greater. We must write a letter to this 
Lucy of Limpet's, in his handwriting, announcing 
the death of his master, murdered in Hell Cut." 

She whispered the last sentence. 

^'He doesn't make any mention as to when he- 
expects to be back, does he ? " asked Slivyce. 

" No, but not for several months yet, at least 
two, by which time you ought to settle everything 
— ^if you are the men I take you for." 

*'But if they turn up before the game's 
finished," growled Hiatt, *'we shall be nicely 
cornered." 

Their visitor shrugged her shoulders. 

" It's for your own good ; you'll never succeed 
in any other way. As long as that girl believes^ 
Pensam is alive, there's not the remotest chance in 
the world for anyone else ; but if you can impress 
the idea upon her that he's dead — well, girls are 
strange things. Besides, they may really never 
live through this HeU Cut. But if you don't 
think the prize worth the risk, you can adopt your 
own course ; only, don't rely on more help front 
me. I am doing what I can for you. If you don't 
respond to my wishes this time, I might perhaps- 
relent and expose everything. The choice is in 
your own hands." 

And she proceeded to gather up the letters. 
Cornered," the Captain muttered to himself. 



it 
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for he saw that the last sentence was more of a 
threat than a hint. 

*'rU do it/' said ffiatt. "It's neck or 
nothing," and he rose to get some writing 
materials. " Here, Sli, you're better than I with 
the pen." 

Sfivyce took the pen, and wrote as Jane dictated, 
afterwards copying the letter in a writing as much 
like the Limpet's as he could make it : — 

^' Still Water Eun, California. 

"Mt Dablin' Lucy, — 

"It is only too true, we never got 
through Hell Cat, at least, I cum out safe, but the 
poor Chief — he's sleepin' in the little cemetery 
near ere. Tell Miss Hilda gently as you can ; I 
ain't got the heart to write to her myself. This 
is how it happened. We had to ride through a 
place called Hell Cut to get to this place. Bull 
Creek. We knew there had been several murders 
kermitted there, but we had our pistills, and the 
Chief was bumin' to get on, so we started. Wheit 
we got into the middle, it was a beautiful moon- 
light night, three fellers rode up and demanded 
our money or our lives. We shewed fite. They 
shot the Chief and hit me on the head with a 
pistil, so that I fainted. When I cum too they 
had gone, and the Chief he lay quite silent and 
dead. I managed to crawl to this here place, and 
as soon as I am well enough I shall leave straight 
for home. I have heard they have caught one of 
the murderers. Be careful how you tell your 
young lady — ^you must do it gentle. Oh, darlin*, 
to think that he is dead. 

" With thousans of kisses and much love for my 
darlin'. 

" Tour loving 
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Jane took the copy from Slivjee's hand, glajLced 
over it, compared it with an original, suggested 
■one or two alterations, and inserted it in an 
-envelope (which had originally contained a letter 
from the Limpet), and which htbd heen skilfully 
opened by means of hot water. 

"Now, gentlemen," she said, re-closing the 
envelope, " that letter will be in Miss Warleigh's 
hand in forty-eight hours. Be careful how you 
act, don't spoil the game, and I can promise yon 
complete sacceas if oar friends are not back too 
soon." 

The rest of the evening was spent by the friends 
in apecolating as to who their strange ally oonld 
be, and why she should be thus acting ; but they 
were obliged to retire to bed long before any 
feasible solution of the problem presented itself. 

On the following morning as Lucy was descend 
ing the stairs on her way to breakfast, Jane's all 
Simmons, said to her — 

" Here's a letter for you. The postman ■ 
it to me late last night when I was round tl 

ahe took the letter, and her heart ^Unost s 
beating when she recognized the dear ol 
writing. The next moment she had rusi 
ier room to read it in private. The col 
bad come into her cheek at the si ^ 

lover's writing had faded away befoi' ^^^ 

the letter vras reached ; and for a li —^l 

stood with it in her 
black lines, nncertait 

"Tell Miss Hilds 
repeated to herself a^ 
she ever do it. " '. 
heart than tell her," 
Hilda, my darlin' yoi: 
■can I?" and she bo 
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dothes. " It will kill her, I know it will. Oh, 
my darlin' Miss Hilda^ I can't do it,'' she moaned. 

Bat soon a violent fit of weeping came to her 
relief, and she was able to think over the dread- 
ful piece of news with some approach to coherency; 
and a thousand different ways of telling her young 
mistress came into her mind, only to be one by 
one rejected. Breakfast time had long passed by, 
and Lucy had heard the servants' dinner bell ring 
without having arrived at a decision. Feeling 
weak and weary with the burden which had been 
put upon her, she was lying on her bed when 
there came a gentle knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Warleigh's kind face appeared. 

" Well, Lucy," she said, " what's aU this about ? 
You sliould have got into bed, my child. Why 
ever haven't you done so? Besides, it's very 
wrong of you not to tell anyone that yonare so ill." ' 

"Please, ma'am, I'm not ill," Lucy replied 
&intly. 

"Not ill. Then what's the matter with you? 
Simmons told me you were very ill, and " — 

" Oh, ma'am," Lucy burst in, holding out the 
letter, "poor Miss Hilda," and she hid her 
weeping face amongst the tear-stained pillows, 
while her mistress read the letter slowly through. 

** Lucy," she gasped, holding on to the back of 
a chair, " It's not true, it can't be true, he's not 
dead. Oh, Hilda, Hilda, my darling," and she 
sank into the chair, and hiding her face in her 
hands rocked herself to and fro. 

At the same moment through the half -open door 
Jane Barter stood watching her grief with a face 
of ashy whiteness, upon which was depicted a 
wild sneer of triumph and exultation. Then she 
swiftly disappeared, whilst a mocking laugh echoed 
down the corridor. 
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"Oh, Lucy, what was thatT'' Mrs. Warleig^h 
exclaimed, s1».rtiiig np and clutching her daughter's 
maid by the arm. " That fearful sound." 

Lucy, whose head had been buried in the pillows, 
had heard nothing. 

"It must have been fancy, but I thought I 
heard a dreadful laugh,'' Mrs. Warleigh said, 
resuming her seat, and was soon lost in thought^ 
perplexed by the same problem that had so per- 
plexed Lucy — how coold she tell her daughter 
ihe harrowing intelligence. 

At length a thought struck her — 

" Lucy, are you quite sure this is Idmpef s 
handwriting?*' 

"Yes, ma'am," Lucy replied decidedly. 

" Then it must be only too true," and with a 
heavy heart the lady of the Manor went slowly 
down to her sittiDg-room, where she found Hilda 
grazing listlessly out of the window. 

She was alone, for Clewett had gone for a long 
ride, and was not expected back for some hours. 
In fact, he had gone out in a vain attempt to ride 
away from his feelings — feelings of the most un- 
enviable nature, seeing that they were generated 
by the coolness which was threatening to put an 
end to his friendship with Mrs. Warleigh. 

" Hilda," said that lady after a painful silence 
of some minutes, " come here, my dearest." 

Hilda came to where her mother was sittLog, 
and threw herself into an armchair near her. 
Mrs. Warleigh took both her hands in hers, and 
TfisilriTig a great struggle to be brave, b^an to 
tell her the dreadful nature of the Limpet's letter. 
But she had scarcely made a b^inning before her 
tears b^^an to flow. 

" Oh, mamma, mamma, darling," Hilda cried, 
throwing her arms around her mother's neck. 
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•*' something has happened to him, to Phillip. 
No, no, it can't be fliat — it can't be that. Say 
yon are not going to tell me he is — he is dead." 
She shuddered as she whispered the last words. 

At last, painfully, word by word, with choking 
fiobs and tears, the sad story was told. But how 
heavy had the golden head on the mother's bosom 
become : the sobs had ceased, the white fingers 
had relaxed their hold, the tears no longer flowed 
down the fair white cheek. 

The next instant there was a clanging of bells, and 
the hurrying of servants. The first one to enter the 
sitting-room was Jane, with a smile of exultation 
scarcely concealed by the look of anxiety which 
she had assumed; orders were being given by 
everyone to his or her inferior, and no one seemed 
to obey in the general panic. And through it all 
Hilda lay white and silent on a couch, as her dis- 
tracted mother knelt by her side chafing her 
hands and bathing her brow, beside herself with 
fear and apprehension, whilst a group of servants 
«tood around weeping and murmuring to them- 
selves. 

" Now then, clear the room." 

It was Clewett's voice, and what little colour he 
had completely vanished when he had burst 
through the throng of servants and saw the 
deathly look on Hilda's face. 

'*All right," he muttered, when he had made 
an examination into her condition. "It's only a 
severe fainting fit, my dear Mrs. Warleigh. We'll 
soon bring her round," and he began to give 
directions all round for restoratives. 

But it was a long time before she opened her 
-eyes, and when she did so it was only to relapse 
again. Felix, however, caused her to be taken to 
her room, and before the next morning his worst 
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apprehensions were fulfilled, for a violent fever 
set in, and so serious an aspect did the case 
assume that he tele^aphed for a London 
physician. For days Hilda hovered between life 
and death, but the natural strength of her con- 
stitution stood her in good stead, and at last she 
pulled through, to the bitter disappointment of 
one person — Jane Barter, who had watched every 
phase of her illness with as keen an interest as 
an impecunious heir-at-law watches the sickness 
of a wealthy testator. Nevertheless, the conrse 
events had taken afforded her the greatest delight, 
and many times in her room did she chuckle and 
laugh to herself at the trouble the forged letter 
had brought upon the house; and again and 
again did she go through the details of plans for 
future vengeance which she had already laid. She 
was but biding her time. 

When Clewett was told what was the cause of 
Miss Warleigh's fainting fit he at once demanded 
to see Limpet's letter, and he put Lucy through 
a strict examination as to her lover's writing, 
during which she positively declared her convic- 
tion that it was genuine; and the doctor was 
bound to accept this opinion as final. Even had 
he gone further into the matter the crafty Jane 
had thoroughly prepard the ground for him. The 
unfortunate postmistress was now completely in 
her power, for she had made good use of Slivyce's 
sovereigns, and the poor tool was prepared to 
swear that the letter had arrived on the night in 
question, that she had stamped the letter with the 
wrong date in mistake, and had given the letter to 
Mrs. Warleigh's servant Simmons. 

The doctor had, however, dropped the investi- 
gation, saying to himself, " that if a girl didn't 
l:now her own lover's writing, why who would or 
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could." Still he had uneasy qualms. Somehow or 
other it seemed impossible for Pensam to be really 
dead. His friend, one of the only ones he had 
ever known— dead. The mystery solved for ever ; 
the perplexed heart at rest ; those meditative 
dreamy eyes closed ; the wild, passionate cries to 
heaven for help silent. Pensam dead ! 

Then why should he disbelieve this letter. If 
anyone else had written that '^poor So-and-So 
had gone " he would have accepted the statement 
without a thought as to its accuracy; why, then^ 
refuse to acknowledge the truth of the Limpet's. 
It was quite straighforward enough. Lucy had 
admitted it. Still he would wait until the Limpet 
Mmself arrived before he finally accepted Pensam'& 
death as an accomplished fact. 

But the weeks passed away, and the anxiously 
looked for messenger of the dead came not. No 
letter, no sign of any sort that he was alive, so 
that at last Clewett began slowly to let go of the 
hope upon which he had been holding, and to 
acknowledge to himself that his friend was gone, 
and to think of him as dead. The rest of tho 
Manor folks had accepted the fact, and the whole 
household had been put into mourning. Mrs» 
Warleigh, Clewett averred to himself times out of 
number, had never looked so handsome as she did 
in her heavily craped costume. He had been 
thrown into her society far oftener during Hilda' gi 
illness, and the deep love which was burning in 
his heart was fanned into a blaze by the many 
opportunities he had of witnessing Katherine 
Warleigh 's devotion to her daughter, of the long 
weary vigils, of the ceaseless attention, of the 
thousands of thoughful acts and kindnesses which 
she daily exhibited. 
' But true to his first determination he kept his 

X 
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back while the soft tears rolled from nnder her 
weaiy eyelids. The information had come too late 
now to be of any use to hiniy and she thought of 
how his heart would have throbbed with joy and 
excitement at the news ; How he would have 
started off at once, anxious to investigate the 
whole matter. She was too full of these sad re- 
flections even to speculate as to what connection 
there could be between her mother's portrait and 
Pensam's; the thought never even crossed her 
mind. 

When her mother came into the room she gave 
Edina's letter to her, and it was she who first 
observed the coincidence ; bnt it was useless for 
her to attempt to account for it, for she could not 
make the faintest guess as to the reason. 

This was the only incident which marked the 
slow progress of the invalid to a state of health, 
if the condition in which she eventually remained 
could be so called. She very rarely left the house,^ 
only occasionally for a little carriage exercise ; and 
she fell into that listless state which showed that 
she was only waiting for the kind hand of death. 

The long silence of Pensam and the Limpet 
seemed to confirm the truth of the letter, and the 
confederates were in high hopes that perhaps after 
all their rival and his servant had fallen in Hell 
Cut. In the meantime, they made the most o£ 
their absence. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



LXTEE ILL. 



XuEE was leaning out of the window watching 
the little groups in the street below ; the scolding 
-women, the gossiping men, the screaming children, 
the occasional shout of the workers at the wharves, 
the clouds, tinged with red, slowly moving across 
the sky, and the scent of tobacco, recalled to him 
an evening nearly a year ago when the missus had 
left him. 

He had tried to forget her ; he had almost made 
Tip his mind to look around for another " missus,'' 
but he had put oS the evil day week by week. He 
•could not quite determine to entirely sever him- 
self from the past by such a decisive measure ; he 
still had a sort of lingering hope that she might 
one day return, and his thoughts often went back 
to their last interview, when she had said, " Good- 
bye " to him at Warleigh Station, after having 
made use of him to deliver the forged letter which 
had sent Pensam to California, and his old injured 
feelings came up again. 

"It was crewel on 'er — crewel," he murmured; 
•** but she ain't one of the ornary sort. I might 
a-knowed as she would have done suthin' out of 
the common. And now she's gone. Well, let her 
go ; and don't go and be a fool, Luke Nike. It's 
unworthy on yer to take on so." 

Then, for the thousandth time, he tried to 
direct his thoughts into some other channel, 
.accusing himself for a weak-minded fool, and 
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swearing to utterly forget her, as lie liad sworn 
many times before. 

A great change had come over him since Jajie's 
flight ; a dejected^ hopeless spirit seemed to hare 
seized him. His profession was entirely neglected;, 
he had been " on the job " only once since she 
had gone, and he had gone through the perform- 
ance in such a half-hearted way as to seriously 
jeopardize the success of the undertaking; and 
many a mournful shake of the head did his disciples 
indulge in oyer this change for the worse in Luke's 
character. 

^^ P!e ain't the man I'ye knowed in days a-gone 
by," said Griper One one day, to "Hie other 
Griper. " He's changed for the wuss, wery much 
thjB wuss ; and what's made this 'ere change I'd 
lij:e ter know. Vy, Number Two, wimmin^ 
wimmin! she's responsible for all the heyil. I 
teU you, Griper Two, as a young man beginnin'^ 
life, so to speak, don't haye nothin' whateyer to do 
with wimmio, an' they won't haye nothin' to do 
with you. It ain't their natur ; yen they're not 
noticed, they'll neyer notice in return. An' what'll 
be the hupshot I'd like to ^ow 9 Vy, this'U be- 
the hupshot : he'll get took and hincarcerated, as- 
they sez, hincarcerated ; an' yot then 9 Vy, hell 
be no more use to no one — an' then he'll die, an'' 
then yot? Vy, his reputation '11 be gone— clean 
gope; and yot's wuss — his liyin' " 

Griper Two nodded meditatiyely. 

^^ If I was 'im," he remarked, after some re- 
flection, « I'd go in for the day in the country line. 
He's a scholard, an' he looks suthin like a parson, 
an' " — here he stopped short at the look of scorn 
which mantled his companion's wrinkled face— 
" leastways, I would," he added in a low mur- 
mur. 
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^* You would, praps. Number Two ; but a raau 
of Ms persition, vy, it's nothin' but — bosh." 

Nevertheless, they were sorely puzzled at their 
Patron's behaviour ; and they watched with keen 
apprehension every phase of his complaint as they 
were inclined to consider it. 

They were reclining in their usual attitudes, 
smoking and sipping mevm et tuum amid profound 
silence and many nods, and many shakes of the 
head ; occasionally casting an anxious glance at 
iheir Patron, who was smoking dejectedly on the 
window sill. 

After some moments. Griper Two began to 
shuffle nervously about, like a young man prepar- 
ing to put a certain pointed question to a young 
lady, and to feel in his pocket, puffing the while 
vigorously at the black clay pipe in his mouth. At 
length he pulled out a small crumpled bit of 

EEkper with some printing on it, and held it in his 
and for some minutes gazing at it in as deferen- 
tial a manner as he would have done had it been a 
serpent. Then he gave two nervous coughs, which 
were really meant to attract Luke's attention, and 
to screw up his own sinking courage at the same 
time; but judging that the great man was still 
absorbed, he said in his old self-deprecatory 
manner — 

" Look 'ere, guvnor, wot I took out of one of 
them sneakin' cove's pockets in the day-in-the- 
country line. It 'appened to be with 'is pocket- 
book, an' I'm' thinHn' there might be suthin' in 
it wich 'ud come in useful like in case we gits 
eddicated an' starts in that way ourself s." 

Luke took the document from his disciple with 
the air of one who knows, and after having care- 
fully spelled out the longest words, prepared to 
read it. 
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"It seems ter mj humble hobserwation that 
them day-in-the-country happeals pay uncommon 
well. Vy, that cove as I sees Number Two there 
a hopperatin' on was dressed — my — like a young 
dook or a mayre/' the elder Griper interposed^ 
*^ I'm thinkin' of goin' in for it myself; it'll 
bring in more than the old soger — besides, it's a 
sight more respectable. Go on, read away." 

''But ye ain't eddicated. Number One," his 
junior said, anxious to drive his idea squarely 
home. " It needs a sight of eddication, and Luke 
there — he'd make a f ortin' in no time." 

'^ I hain't goin' to make no more fortuns, boys," 
said Luke sadly. '* I'm jest goin to save enough 
to pay for my buryin' decent like, an' leave a little 
to both on 'ee ; you've bin werry good fellers to 
me, for which I'm — " 

" Non-such ! " exclaimed the elder Griper, 
meaning "nonsense." "You're a goin' to live 
years an' years yet, an' bury us both. An' vy 
should you warnt to die jest yet, I'd like ter know 
— vy?" 

" There ain't no reason wotsoever, anyhow," put 
in the other Griper, alarmed at the prospect; 
" 'tain't as if you was hill — or bankrup', or took 
in any way." 

" No, an' there ain't no chance of your so bein* 
took," said Number One ; " an' 'ere's a long life 
to 'ee, an' many of 'em." 

"Them's my sentiments exact," replied his 
comrade, draining his glass, and le-filling it from 
the black bottle. 

" It ain't no use, friends," Luke said, shaking 
his head slowly; "it ain't no use. There are 
things to which we may shut our heyes if we like, 
but they comes on jest the same. Supposin' you 
stood in front of a train and wouldn't look at it. 
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"d'ye think it wouldn't smash yer? Griper One 
and Two, I tell yer it would. An' it's the same wi' 
me; I'm took 'ere," and he tapped his head; 
"burnin' pains, an' throbs, an' prickles, an sich 
like sensations, don't come for nothin'." 

" It don't hurt ye now, ole man, does it ? " 
asked Griper One anxiously. 

" Not jest at this moment it don't, thankee very 
much, Number One.'' 

"Then p'raps you'll jest read us that bit of 
paper/' asked Number Two, mildly, thinking to 
divert his thoughts. 

Luke slowly read the following charitable 
appeal : — 

"To MY DiSikB Fbiend, — 

"May I ask a little of your kind help 
towards giving 600 Poor Little Ones Buns and 
Milk, on Friday morning, June 7th, at Eight 
o'clock, and afterwards take them in the Gbeen 
Fields for One day, in the Beautiful Country. 
" I am, and will always remain, 

" Very faithfully and thankfully yours, 

" Geobge Francis, Treasurer 
(Who will gladly receive your contributions, 

however small). 
" P.S. — Please ask your friends to help you a 
aittle." 

" The hartful cuss ! " Griper Two broke out, 
when the reading was finished, *Hhe hartful wag- 
ibbone. ^Please ask your friends to 'elp you a 
little,' hindeed ; addin' hinsult to hinjury, the 
wiper. It's through them sort o' coves we honist 
fellers can't make a livin' ; but I'll get heddicated, 
an' go in for that line. Let's 'ave the paper ; '* 
and he carefully folded it up for future use. 

Luke made no remark^ but turned again to the 
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window to watch the grej^ golden-tinged masses^ 
of clouds stealing across the sky in silence, and to* 
send up white wreaths of smoke to join them, 
to carry the message of his hard, grimy, sorrow--- 
laden heart to her whom he loved. 

'* It^s my humble opinion," remarked the elder 
Griper, in a whisper, to his friend, **he don't 
take enough exercise. Since he popped that there 
gold watch he's bin livin' on the proceeds; 
an* if suthin' don't rouse 'im soon, vy wot then 
Fd like ter know ? Vy, he'll go ter smash. If s 
werry prowokin', worry.'' 

*' Can't nothin' be done P " asked Number Two ;. 
" 'cos if nothin's done he'll git in front of the train, 
as he sez he will." 

*^It ain't so much that which I'm afraid of as 
his prospecks, perfesshunily. But we can't do- 
nothin', so we must wait ; p'raps this missus vill 
turn up again, and bring good luck to the 'ouse- 
once more." 

" Now, Griper One and Two," said Luke, with 
the benedictorial air, " it's time to say good night,. 
as I ain't werry well by no means, an' vants to git 
a little sleep. You'd better gi' me a look ter- 
morrer night, ter see nothin's happened, as I feel 
rather seedy." 

They said " Good night," and as they walked 
downstairs. Griper One observed, with a look of 
disgust on his wrinkled face — 

"No job agen to-night. Things are goin' all 
wrong, an' suthin's goin' to 'appen to 'im — hin- 
carceration or fever, or sich like." 

Whereat they bothmournfully shook their heads. 

And something did happen to him that night,, 
for a fever set in : and when the friends returned 
to see him on the following evening, they found 
him lying on his straw pallet in a cold perspiration 
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and insensible. With a there-I-told-you-so look 
on his face, Griper One sent his junior off for a 
doctor, or policeman, or missionary, or something, 
and sat down to smoke and watch the sick man, 
occasionally attempting to pour some mmm et twwm 
down his throat. 

Griper Two, not knowing where to go for a 
doctor, and instinctively avoiding a policeman, 
wandered about for a few minutes looking for 
an individual who might be a missionary, but 
without meeting one. Suddenly a smile illumined 
his perplexed face. ^'Vy, of coorse," he 
muttered; and darting down a narrow alley, past 
a police-station, across a dirty little square, he 
arrived at the Salem Grove Eagged and Night 
Schools and Eefuge for the Destitute. He passed 
through the open door, and stood irresolute before 
a smaller one on the left, at which he presently 
knocked deprecatingly. A short, jolly-faced young 
man immediately half-opened i^ and thrust his 
head through the aperture, saying — 

** What can I do for you my friend ?" 

" If you please, guvnor, I wants a misshunary,'*' 
Number Two replied, 

"Will you be good enough to step inside a 
moment, my Jriend ? '* 

Very strong emphasis on the " friend." 

" Thank'ee, guvnor, but I wants a misshunary" 
at once." 

*• I'll see what I can do for you J' 

Emphasis on the *' you.'' 

The Griper stepped into the little varnished deal 
of5.ce, and stood twisting his hat in his hands. 

** Will you kindly take a seat, my friend ? I'll 
be back in a minute,^' 

Emphasis on the <^ minute,'' and he left the room 
in quest of a missionary. 
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He had been gone about five minutes wben the 
door opened^ and who should enter but the day- 
in-the-country man whose pocket the Griper had 
searched a day or two ago, and found the printed 
appeal which Luke had read to them. 

" Scrag me holler," he muttered to himself with 
surprise, as he rose from his seat. 

" Well, mj friendy^ said his enemy, putting out 
his hand in a deliberate brotherly fashion for the 
Griper to shake, " I hope you are well. You wished 
to see me, I believe." 

" Yessir, I do." 

" And if I am not greatly mistaken, my friend, 
I have had the gratification of having met you 
before this evening.** 

" No, sir, I don*t think so," replied the Griper, 
anxious to put him right on that point. 

" Then I am mistaken ; but we are none of us 
infallible, jnjfriendy not the greatest of us. But 
is there any thing I can do for you ? " 

In a few words the Griper related his message, 
and in three minutes the good-hearted missionary 
had left his house to visit the " guvnor/* in com- 
pany with his new friend, for with him every man 
was his friend, even his enemies. 

Mr. Francis, the missionary, at once saw that 
this was a case with which he was incompetent 
to deal, so, giving a few directions to Griper One 
as to keeping their patient warm, he set out for a 
doctor, soon returning with a young one who 
had just begun to practise in that squalid neigh- 
bourhood. 

Luke's illness was not a severe one, so that 
the crisis was soon and easily reached, and one 
bright afternoon he passed from his delirium into 
^ quiet slumber. But his illness had lefb him 
weak, so weak that he could scarcely move a 
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Pensam. This last portion of his narrative greMj 
shocked Mr. Francis, who at once suspected^ anfd 
with reason^ that there was some desperate 
scheme behind it, and that the poor man had been 
used as a tool bj unscrupulous persons. He 
therefore determined that Luke should be brought 
to a truly penitent frame of mind, and should be 
induced to confess everything to this Mr. Pensam, 
80 that he might undo any mischief that had been 
caused by the forged letter. 

The recital ha^ somewhat exhausted the sick 
man, who fell asleep again, and when he next 
woke up he saw by the light of the candle which 
was stuck into the neck of the meum-et-tuum 
bottle, that Mr. Francis was sitting on an old box 
turning over the leaves of a Bible on his knee, 
from which he had just been reading to the two 
Gripers, who lay on the floor smoking. Having 
administered another draught to the patient, th^s 
missionary took his leave, promising to return 
again next day. 

When he was out of earshot the elder Griper 
gave a long whistle, expressive of his astonish- 
ment. 

** Bead ! " he exclaimed, " well, he jest do read. 
Yy he opens that book at any blessed page and 
reads away there, beautiful ! page after page ! I 
never see sich a sight in all my life.^' 

Griper Two nodded approvingly, and gazed 
wistfully at the empty black bottle serving as ihB 
candlestick. 

'* An' vy does he read so beautiful I'd like tef 
know, vy 9 Cos he's been eddicated. An' vot did 
lie read about I'd like ter know, vot? He read a 
speech of some ole beak or other, beginnin' 
Wainity, wainity, all is wainity. That's vot it is^ 
b31 wainity." 
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" Wof s all wainity, Griper One ? " Luke asked, 
^intly. 

" Vy,- this 'ere's all wainity. This 'ere menm, 
this 'ere baccy, and this 'ere wooden leg, an' Luke 
there, an' Number Two 'ere, an' that there deaf 
card, an' these brownies, all is wainity and wexa- 
tion, alL" 

" Wainity, all his wainity," Luke murmured to 
himself, as that Great Truth seemed to work its 
way into his mind, and the words kept running 
through his brain, and starting up at every oppor- 
timity. The very silence sleeping among the 
dusty rafters seemed to be whispering to them 
** Wainity, wainity, all his wainity." And the 
puflf — ^puff — pufE of the Gripers' pipes seemed to 
mutter ** Wainity, wainity, all is wainity." And 
the throb — ^throb — ^throb of Luke's heart seemed 
to sing " Wainity, wainity, all is wainity." 



CHAPTER XXXni. 



YET MOBE BUSINESS. 

Sliyyce was not a man to be easily daunted when 
he knew that on the success of his schemes 
depended his future safety with regard to Moch, 
and certain other individuals of a similar shade. 
Had he started to make a name for himself in 
literature, politics, or art, or to create a reputa^ 
tioD^ or to rise in his profession he would never 
have had determination enough to bear him 
throug^h ; but in this matter, that is the conquest 
of Mrs. Warleigh^ necessity was his spur, and fear- 
his lash ; therefore he woald not allow her chilling 
receptions of him to interfere in any way with his 
plans. For Mrs. Warleigh began to put into 
practice her determination to ol^erve a cool atti- 
tude towards her admirer, a coolness which he 
set down to the machinations of Dr. Clewett. 
Although during her daughter's trying iUness she 
had somewhat relaxed, immediately Hilda showed 
signs of returning health, Slivyce found that his 
lady-love reassumed her restrained manner, against 
which he struggled with all the skill and cunning^ 
with which Nature had gifted him; and had he 
not the good fortune to receive his greatest assis- 
tance from his enemy himself it is doubtful if he 
would have ever regained his old footing. 

Clewett, being of a somewhat imaginative natoi^ 
had thought that the frequency with which 
Slivyce and Mrs. Warleigh were in each other^s 
company was due to preference on the lady's part^ 
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whereas it was only by the most assiduous con- 
triving that the captain managed to be with her 
so often. The doctor, of course, could not say 
anything on the matter to Mrs. Warleigh, so he 
resolved rather than be tortured by the sight to 
avoid it as much as possible ; accordingly he re- 
turned to his chambers, merely running down to 
Warleigh occasionally to see Hilda, his patient ; so 
that the coast was left clear to the indefatigable 
Slivyce, who knew well how to make the most of 
his opportunity. 

Mrs. Warleigh's strength had been severely 
tried by Hilda's and her own late illness, intensi- 
fied by the sad news of Phillip's death, so that she 
was gradually learning to lean on anyone who 
might be near for advice and assistance. Mr. 
Pensam was dead, Clewett was nearly always 
away, she herself was weak, and no longer 
possessied that firm, self-reliant spirit which had 
been one of her chief characteristics since her 
husband's untimely death years ago. 

Captain Slivyce noticed this growing propensity 
on her part, and he recognized in it with joy a 
means of iDgratiating himself once more. He 
made himself so useful with his advice on every- 
thing, and with his readiness to help her, that, 
before she was aware of it, she had allowed herself 
to fall into his net, and was rapidly beginning to 
regard him as indispensable. She had never really 
disliked him, and he seemed so honest and sincere 
that she would trust him to a very large extent 
indeed ; so that before long the coldness between 
them cleared away, with the result that the wily 
captain was on an even better footing than before. 
But of one thing he was aware — and that was 
that she would never love him, not that he cared 
much whether she did or not, except that if she 

T 
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did it would render certain the answer to the 
question wliich he was even now preparing to put 
to her. 

As for Hiatt, the same conviction had come to 
him with regard to Hilda ; he felt certain that 
she would never love him, and he was secretlj 
making up his mind to leave off striving to obtain 
her love, and to transfer his attentions to her 
mother. He was already blaming himself for a 
fool for having though^ of anything else. It would 
have been far better to have let Pensam have his 
own way, and to have worked with him ; perhaps 
by this time he would have " landed'* Mrs* 
Warleigh, instead of having blasted Hilda's happi- 
ness, and almost broken her heart, without anj 
benefit to himseU. With these thoughts in his 
mind he sat glowering into the fire one evening 
while his companion, Slivyce, in the exuberance of 
his spirits, was gaily whistling an air from the 
latest opera. 

'^ A penny for your thoughts, old boy," he said, 
suddenly stopping. 

'* They are not worth it.*' 

'^ ^ o ! 1 am surprised at that. If they are about 
a certain young lady I should say they are worth 
a good deal more to judge from your prospects.'* 

*' Which are simply niL" 

^^ Nonsense, my dear boy; you are getting down 
in the dumps again, and your chances really ^wiU 
be nil if you don't speedily get out of them. Why, 
I never heard of such a thing in my life. Here's 
a young fellow desperately in love with a giA 
who^s desperately in love vnth him, who has but 
to ask her to get her, and who " — 

*< Captain Slivyce," said Hiatt slowly, &cing his 
friend, *^ you know I have not the slightest nK^f^^ 
in the world," and he fixed his eyes on him. 
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But the captain took it very coolly, not in the 
least surprised, he merely remarked — 

'< Well^ Francis Hiatt^ if I am so certain that 
you have no chance with her you will perhaps tell 
me wliy I am down here at this moment^ and 
why I have been here for so many months during 
iihe year." 

As Hiatt could make no reply to this remark 
he remained silent, whereupon his companion 
mounting Ids lecturing horse proceeded to homi- 
lize on the evil of rash sayings — 

** So you see, my dear boy,'* he concluded, 
**that you have no ground whatsoever for your 
unjust suspicions. I not only believe that you 
have a great chance, but that you will within a 
few days realize the object of our ideas by asking, 
and receiving, the hand and fortune of your lovely 
Hilda.'* 

" I can't help thinking, Sli, that the old lady 
seems to be your game. I mean that you are stay- 
ing here as much for your sake as for mine." 

At this remark the captain swore an angry 
oath. 

'< I must confess, Hiatt, that you are perhaps 
the biggest fool I have ever met. Can't you 
see my game as you call it. Haven't I said 
times out of number, once get the old lady, and 
the young one will follow. Am I not trying to 
win over the old lady to your side in case she 
should think proper to put some obstacle in the 
way 9 As soon as we have got her consent she 
may go to the dogs for all I care. You don't mean 
to say you are such a fool as to think I have any 
designs upon that old body. Faugh I the idea 
is simply absurd," and he burst into uncon- 
trollable laughter. " Why, you stupid fellow, all 
this time I've been preparing the way for you. 
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flo tliat jotL will find the old girl tractable. 
YouVe only got to wait another week, and then 
go in for your darling HUda. I'll lay a wager that 
in a week's time all will go well. So cheer up my 
boy." 

It took a good deal of persaasiom, however^ to 
cheer up the **old boy," but at last he was 
forced to admit that his suspicions had been 
groundless, and it was arranged that a week firom 
that date he should ask Hilda to be his wife. 

Slivyce had fixed a week as by that time he 
would have nicely arranged his own little matter ; 
and furthermore he knew that Hilda would give a 
direct and hopeless ^^No" in answer to Hiatt, 
80 that it would be too late for the rejected lover 
to think of turning his attentions to the mother^ 
as she would by that tinae be pledged to him, at 
least, so Slivyce calculated. 

So it happened on the following day that the 
captain found himself walking on the terrace ^H.th 
Katherine Warleigh whilst his friend was in the 
drawing-room talking to her daughter. 

" By the way, Mrs. Warleigh," Slivyce ob- 
served, carelessly, ^* I have never had the pleasure 
of seeing the little summer house by the grove. 
Would it be troubling you too much to let me see 
it. A personally conducted tour you know." 

'^Certainly, captain," replied the good-natured 
lady, leading him to the summer house. '^ It is a 
beautiful little rustic thing. It has been there 
for more than two years, I should have thoaght 
yon would have seen it before this." 

''Never before, madam. It is really beautiful/^ 
he exclaimed, when they arrived at it. '^ And 
seats inside, I declare they look quite tempting," 
and he sat down in one while his hostess toolc 
another, a short distance oC 
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He -was qnite calm except that his heart gave 
ttn extra pit-pat to the minute, and a hair on his 
moustache quivered for a moment. This exhibi- 
tion of agitation, of course quite unperceived by 
Mrs. Warleigh, was produced not so much by the 
task which lay before him as by the issues which 
were involved by failure or success. 

He gradually led the topic round from th«^ 
"beautiful evening to the Warleigh atmosphere ; 
from the Warleigh atmosphere to the Warleigh 
estates; from the Warleigh estates to the War- 
leigh owners; then by easy stages to Hilda's 
illness, and Mrs. Warleigh's severe trials in the 
death of her prospective son-in-law, until he came 
to the necessity for a strong, loving hand to guide 
their affairs, one on whom she could rely, and 
whom she could trust, who would be a father to 
the fatherless Hilda, and — 

'* Mrs. Warleigh — Katherine,'^ he broke out, in 
a subdued tone, for a violent outburst he knew 
would astonish her, and spoil his game, taking her 
white dimpled hand in his, ^^a husband to the 
widow. I know I am presumptuous, but I cannot 
help it. If it be presumption to passionately love 
a lonely, brave woman, to sympathize with a 
fatherless girl, and to love her, to earnestly loiig^ 
to shelter, and shield, and help them both, to 
think of nothing but to be of service to them 
in the midst of a hard, unsympathetic world— then 
indeed I am presumptuous.*' i 

Mrs. Warleigh withdrew her hand, and a blufh 
spread over her cheek. But Slivyce had watched 
the effect of every word, and he noticed that his 
illusion to Hilda had not been thrown away ; he 
had put his finger on the right key. 

" Oh, Mrs. Warleigh,'* he exclaimed, rising and 
standing in the doorway so that she could not 
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possibl J escape, '' do not tldnk me a fool because 
I love you/* 

" I do not," she said, quietly, and speaking for 
the first time. 

" Then there is some hope,** he said, pretending 
the while to twist his fingers nervously. 

'*But have you well thought over the con- 
sequences of your proposition,'* Mrs. Warleigh 
asked. "Do you biow what you are taking on 
your shoulders ? '* He wished he did, but he knew 
it was a big estate and some thousands a year. 
** Do you ^ow what an ailing woman is, and a 
sick child to have to look after ? Have you thought 
of these, Captain Slivyce ? *' 

" I have — 1 have ; and it is only because I love 
you, and that I feel there is a need for someone 
to help you in your responsibiliiy, that I am 
willing to undertake this, and far more. I first 
loved you for my own sake ; now I love yon for 
your own and Hilda's. Death has been busy, and 
has taken from you one up to whom yon had 
looked, and upon whom you had counted ; and 
may I, ETatherine, take his place? I shall not, 
perhaps, be able to fill it so worthily as he would 
have done, but I will do what I can, feeble as my 
power is. What more can I cay 9 " 

Mrs. Warleigh was silent; but the tear which 
fell on the rustic table showed the strength of her 
emotion. 

<< Do you swear. Captain Slivyce, that yon love 
me ? " Her voice trembled slightly. 

*' I do." 

«* And my daughter ? *' 

« I swear if 

He was about to take her hand again thinlriny 
he had at last succeeded, when she sflentlj wiiii- 
drew it. 
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*' Give me two minutes to think/' she asked. 

He could do nothing but grant her request, so 
he leaned against the door-post, narrowly watch- 
ing every feature of her face as if he might learn 
his fate thereby, while visions of Moch the Jew 
flitted before him, and rendered the suspense ten 
times more intense. 

But what a struggle was heaving that bosom, 
and making those shapely lips quiver, and those 
white hands in her lap tremble. She knew she 
did not love this man. She esteemed him ; he was 
sincere ; he was sympathetic ; he loved her and — 
better still — he loved Eilda ; he had sworn it. And 
she thought of the fatherless girl, rendered doubly 
lonely by her recent loss, and she thought of her 
own lonely condition ; and how good and kind he 
had ever shown himself, and — she put out her 
hand which Slivyce grasped within his own, while 
a look of triumph crept across his face as he 
stooped and kissed the pale forehead of the Lady 
of Warleigh. 

He had won his game — ^but not on his own 
merits, for Mrs. Warleigh had breathed to herself 
when she put out her hand, " For Hilda's sake.'' 

Aye, for Hilda's sake. 

W hen Hiatt found himself alone in the drawing- 
room with Hilda a wild thought came into his 
mind, and his friend's advice to him to wait 
another week before telling her his feelings went 
out to give place to it. Mrs. Warleigh and Slivyce 
would in all probability be away for some time, 
and now was a glorious opportunity ; especially aa 
Hilda appeared to be in better spirits, and had 
conversed quite graciously with him. 

Five minutes afterwards with a face of ashy 
whiteness he staggered out of the drawing-room. 

When Mrs. Warleigh and Slivyce returned they 
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found Hilda sitting upright on her couch, with 
her eyes sparkling^ and her hands tightly clasping 
each other. The captain needed no second glance 
to assure him that his friend had played and lost, 
and a shade of annoyance came over his face at his 
impetuosity. He was yet more annoyed at the 
<;old bow with which Hilda received the announce- 
ment from her mother of her engagement to him. 
It certainly was very unkind of the girl for whom 
he entertained such a deep affection to receive 
him in that spirit and for whose sake he was so 
willing to undertake the management of the vast 
Warliegh estates ; but he consoled himself with 
the thought that before long, for he had urged 
Mrs. Warleigh to name an early date as he was 
afraid Mr. Pensam might put in an appearance, 
he would show her he was not to he trifled with. 

Mrs. Warleigh, too, noticed this cold recep- 
tion, and nhe felt very miserable all the eveningf. 
It was for Hilda's sake that she had taken this step. 
What if it should turn out that instead of making* 
her daughter happy it would make her miserable. 
The thought was almost unsupportable. All 
through the long weaiy night it was with her, 
and in short, fitful dreams she imagined she saw- 
Hilda's sad face reproaching her for having" 
decided without first consulting her, until she 
longed to think that the scene in the summer 
house was nothing but a dream. But with the 
morning light came the reality of the step she 
had taken, a step which she now felt was a 
mistake, and from which there was no escape. 
Then she began to hate herself for having been so 
impulsive ; and all through the morning she was 
torn by wild regrets. 

Hilda, too, had passed a miserable night. In 
'^er heart she hated this captain almost as much 
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tts she hated Hiatt ; and again and again she said 
to Lerself that she would not receive him as her 
father — the word made her shudder — she would 
not speak to him ; she would leave home, she had 
money enough to keep herself, but if her mother 
loved him it would be wrong, unkind to cause her 
pain by showing hatred to this man — for her 
mother's sake, then, she would strive to keep these 
feelings down, and she rose in the morning with 
the determination to make herself as pleasant as 
possible to the captain^ besides, she reflected " it 
will not be for long, and when I am gone it will 
make no difference." So she received Slivyce that 
evening far more cordially than she had done on 
the previous one, a change which Mrs. Warleigh 
noticed, and was much puzzled at. 

Hilda had not told her mother anything of her 
interview with Hiatt who did not put in an 
appearance with Slivyce that night, a circum- 
stance which led Mrs. Warleigh to ask if he were 
unwell, and to receive an answer that he was rather 
indisposed, but he hoped to be better in the 
morning. 

When the captain had reached their cottage on 
the previous night he found Hiatt lying half 
asleep on the sofa ; his hat and overcoat thrown 
on the floor, and a half-smoked cigar, nearly 
bitten through, between his teeth. His hair was 
scattered over his forehead, and there was a wild 
hunted look on his flushed face as he lay back with 
one arm hanging down to the carpet, and the other 
under his head. 

SUvyce stood for a second or two looking at him 
without speaking, and it was not an expression of 
pity which came to his face, but a sneer of con- 
tempt as he turned away muttering to himself^ 
^^ Poor fool.*' 
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Disturbed by his friend's movement Hiatt 
opened bis eyes, and fixed them on the captain in. 
a languid, weary way. The captain simply re— 
tamed his gaze, and waited for an explanation. — 
but none being forthcoming he shrugged his 
shoulders, and remarked — 

" So youVe drawn a blank/' 

A savage oath was Hiatt's reply, as he hurled 
the bit of cigar into the fire. 

" I told you to wait ; that you would spoil it by 
being in a hurry." 

^' If I had waited a thousand years it would have- 
made n6 difference." 

^^I would have brought about a different 
result." 

" You ; oh yes. You can do everything. If it 
had not been for you " — 

The fierce look which came to Slivyce's face 
stopped him ; but the little sentence showed only 
too truly what was in his companion's mind, and 
what had been there for the last hour. '^ If it had 
not been for you ; " how many a misspent, ruined 
life has utterftd this cry to one who has been their- 
friend and companion. . The thought which was 
in Hiatt's mind was, " If it had not been for you. 
Captain Slivyce, I should never have had occasion 
to stoop to these despicable manoeuvres, and to 
suffer this humiliation." 

'* Then she hit straight out from the shoulder?*^ 
Slivyce asked, first breaking the silence. 

Hiatt nodded. 

** And there's no possibility in the future ? " 

« None." 

" And you've thrown up the sponge." 

He nodded again ; and determined not to relate* 
one syllable of what passed between himself and 
Hilda, he answered all his companion's inquiries 
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with nods and monosyllables. Nor did Slivyce or 
ttnjone else ever succeed in gleaning one particle 
of knowledge from him ; it remained a sealed 
secret to be buried with him. 

Slivyce on his part did not tell his friend about 
his engagement to Mrs. Warleigh, there was no 
necessity to do so now, as Hiatt had announced 
his intention of returning to London, to wait until 
the matter should be blown over ; and on the 
following day he left Halsfield, greatly to the 
captain's relief, who now had the ground all ta 
himself. 

There was only one thing which caused him any 
anxiety, and that was the possibility that Mr. 
Pensam, whom he was fain to believe dead, might 
at any moment arrive, with the result that the ex- 
posure of his and Jane's fraud would take place ; 
he therefore pressed the lady of his choice to name 
an early day, knowing that once he was married 
he might defy revelation. In the meantime, in 
order to consolidate his position, he made himself 
doubly agreeable to Hilda, who, to avoid hurting 
her mother's feelings^ made herself doubly agreeable 
to him; so that considering all things the 
captain's high good humour was quite warranted 
by the favourable condition of his affairs. 

Hiatt's absence he easily accounted for by his 
presence having been required on urgent business 
in London, business which would detain him for 
some considerable time. In the meantime, as he 
expressed it, he took care " to keep the pot boil- 
ing." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



▲T OEOSOS WASLEian's TOUB. 



The Warleigh churcliyard lay silent and uncom- 
plaining beneath the sharp rain which pitilessly 
lashed the turrets of the tiny ivy covered tower of 
the church, and the dark green cedar trees, and 
the moss-covered mounds with their oak crosses^ 
and rounded headstones on which clung wreaths 
of immortelles or violets. The large square top of 
the family vault of the Warleighs stood defiantly 
out, baring its broad back to the sharp strokes 
which fell upon it^ anxious to shield the sleepers 
within, and to prevent their rest from being dis- 
turbed. 

The moon was quite hidden by the dark clouch 
overhead which were hurled hither and thither by 
the angry wind that howled with rage at ite 
inability to shake the grey little tower which had 
battled against it for centuries. 

The gate of the churchyard creaked, and Hie 
posts strained, and the branches of the trees 
bugged each other in their attempts to withstand 
the cold powerful blast, like the breatii of Giant 
Death, which swirled around, and against them. 

Suddenly the gate g^ve an extra creak as it was 
pushed open; and someone entered and slowlj 
came up the gravel path which crunched und^ 
her feet. It was Jane Barter, with her shawl 
wrapped over her head, it was the tattered green 
one, its rags fluttering and beating violently in 
the wind, like the signals of distress of a wrecked 
ithip. 
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She patHsed in front of tl^e Warleigh vault for 
some time in silence, and then she began to 
matter to herself, her voice gradually rising until 
it almost equalled the noise of the tempest. 

"Well, Thomas George Warleigh-Warleigh^ 
my love, I've come again you see. I told you 
when I came again I should have something more 
to tell you. And so I have, Georgie ; and so I 
have. Now you must promise to lie quite quiet, 
sweetheart, and don't upset yourself at the news 
I am going to tell you. What do you think of 
your own sweet Katie — ^your bonny Eatherine — 
being married to a low scoundrel, eigh? the 
biggest blackguard that ever breathed. Fancy all 
your great estates — ^the Warleigh estates — going 
like that. Where will they be in a few year's 
time — eigh Georgie ? — and how you must enjoy 
the prospect. Just fancy what nice ducks and 
drakes there will be — and broken hearts — like 
mine. But you mustn't blO'ine me, you know, 
you've done it all yourself. Ha, ha, how you 
must enjoy it. No more hearts will be broken by 
a Warleigh — mine was the last. Ha, ha. Perhaps 
I might forgive you — ^but not until my work is 
done. Wait a little longer, there will be two 
more coffins on the shelf beside you — but not till 
then. Why don't you rise, and try to save them 
— ^they must need you. Come, Georgie, why 
don't you? Next time I come I will have some- 
thing more to tell you," her voice became low and 
stern, " perhaps I will send it by one of them — 
your darlings.' 

And with a look of hate at the silent tomb she 
disappeared in the darkness. 

But no response came from the sleeper within. 
He was powerless alike to check the taunts which 
were levelled at him, and to avert the vengeance* 
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with which his enemy was preparing to crush 
the happiness of Warleigh Manor. And the rain 
heat pitilessly down on the turrets of the iiry- 
cover^ tower, and the dark green trees, and the 
moss-covered monnds with their oak crosses and 
rounded headstones, and their wreaths of im- 
mortelles now heaten out of shape ; and on fhe 
]}road hack of the Warleigh vault. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



slivtce's wedding-day. 



'* I will be married to a wealthy widow 
Ere three days pass." 

Taming of the Shrew, 

Db. Clewett was lounging in his easy chair in 
his chambers, with his feet on his mantelpiece, a 
€igar in his month, and a frown on his brow which 
betokened ill to someone ; and to one who knew 
not its origin it seemed mnch out of place seeing 
that Felix had jast dined. 

"The cunning scoundrel/' he muttered to 
himself, referring to Captain Slivyce, "but she 
shall not marry him if I can help it, I'll open her 
•eyes to-morrow as sure as my name is what it is/' 

Bad news travels apace, and the doctor had 
just heard of the engagement from a man who 
knew the captain, and after a severe struggle in 
which pride had been entirely annihilated he 
decided to pay Mrs. Warleigh a visit to point out 
the danger to which she was exposing herself in 
marrying this man. There was no necessity for 
him to say anything about the love he felt for her 
although he much feared that it might break out 
•during the interview. Accordingly, on the follow- 
ing morning he was pacing the Manor drawing- 
room, with a face as white as ghost's, and a heart 
beating so that he could scarcely breathe. 

He passed the compliments of the day to Mrs. 
Warleigh in a dull, hollow sort of voice, for the 
task he had set himself was one of no mean pro- 
portions, and if, as women sometimes did, she 
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should lose her temper there was every possihility 
of this being their last interview. He scarcely 
knew how to begin, and had he not noticed the 
captain's photograph on the table it is possiblehe 
would have deferred what he had to say to another 
time. 

He, however, saw his opportunity, as taking the 
photograph in his hand he made some remark 
about Slivyce, inquiring if he had left Halsfield 
and more of a similar nature. To all of which 
Mrs. Warleigh blushingly replied, and further 
after some little hesitation told him in what 
position she stood to the captain. 

For quite a minute there was an embarrassed 
silence. Then the doctor rose from his seat, and 
stood in front of the lady looking full into her 
eyes. 

" Mrs. Warleigh," he said, slowly and painfiillyy 
** may I ask you one or two questions, as an old 
friend of yourself, of Hilda^s, and of one who is — 
no more.'* 

She inclined her head slightly. 

" Do you Tmow who this Captain Slivyce is ? " 

That same question had come into her mind a 
hundred times since her promise; and she had 
only one answer to Clewett's question, that she did 
not know — an answer which she could not bring 
herself to make, neither could she say anything 
which was not strictly the truth. AU she could 
do, feeling she must say someUiing, was to- 
inquire — 

« Why do you ask ? '' 

" Because," Clewett replied, " if you did you 
would never speak to him again." 

Her eyes flashed, and she was about to hurl her- 
indignation at the speaker's head, but he intor-> 
cepted her by saying in a low firm tone — 
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*' Mts. Warleigh, before you condemn me, hear 
my defence. Do jou think that I would hare come 
here to brave your displeasure, to offend you, to 
wound your feeling, and to upset myself were it 
not that I felt bound to do so in honour to my 
conscience and to my friendship for you, and your 
daughter ? Do you think that I would incur your 
liatred, and Captain Slivyce*s by volunteering any 
statements which I know to be untrue, and to get 
myself into trouble unless there was something in 
what I have to say. I tell you, Mrs. Warleigh, that 
it is to give you a chance of withdrawing from a 
most perilous position before it be too late l^at I am 
willing to endure your anger and reproach. jNow 
will you hear me to the end P " 

She could do nothing else, so he continued^ 
while every vestige of colour had left her cheeks 
fearful at the disclosures which were coming. 

^< Then as you know nothing of Captain Slivyce 
before he came down here, I will tell you what he 
i& Captain Slivyce is a heartless adventurer, and 
he would care no more for breaking your heart 
than he would to break a twig as long as he got 
your money.** 

" What— proof,'* Mrs. Warleigh stammered. 

'' Proof 1 Ask his creditors ! See who are his 
associates. Look at the broken dishonoured 
hearts that he has made. Love you— faugh. I 
tell you, Mrs. Warleigh, that this man will 
break your heart, and leave you to die in a 
ditch.** And he stamped excitedly on the floor* 
** For your own sake you shall not marry him.** 

^^ It is for Hilda's sake. He will be a father to 
her,** Mrs. Warleigh sobbed. 

" A what ? Mrs. Warleigh, for the love of 
heaven, don't do this fearful thing. If you only 
knew — *' 
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"Too late — too late. In three days I — " she 
buried her face in her handkerchief. 

" In three days," Clewett repeated in amaze* 
ment. " In three days ! It must not be. Even 
now it is not too late. There is still time." 

Mrs. Warleigh shook her head. "No," she 
said, *'I have chosen. I cannot go back. My 
word is given. Leave me. Dr. Clewett. It is 
my own fault. If you only knew how miserable 
I have been since I promised, you would pity 
me and not reproach me in that way. I know 
you are doing it for my own sake. But don't 
desert me, be a friend to me." And she again 
burst into a violent fit of sobbing. 

The interview did not last much longer; and 
Clewett went to his room to dress for dinner 
resolved that he would do everything in his power 
to prevent this marriage coming off, especially 
as he now knew that Mrs. Warleigh was regret- 
ting the promise she had made. 

When he went down to the drawing-room, he 
found Hilda and Slivyce there, and he could 
scarcely bring himself to speak civilly to the last 
named ; but Hilda gave him a most cordial recep- 
tion, and as she leaned on his arm on their way 
to the dining-room his heart overflowed witifi 
sympathy, and he again renewed his vow that the 
marriage should not take place. 

When the ladies had retired the two gentlemen 
sat facing each other in silence, Slivyce boiling 
with rage at Mrs. Warleigh's strange manner to 
him which he laid at Clewett's door, and Clewett 
hating the captain so much that he could not 
speak to him. He had not congratulated Mrs. 
Warleigh's future husband on his good fortune, 
an omission of itself enough to rouse that gentle- 
man's ire. 
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They sat on, sipping their wine^ and eyeing each 
other like two wild beasts. 

** Never mind/' thought the captain, "wait 
three days my friend — three little days — and then 
see if yoa'll ever put your legs under this mahogany 
again/' 

** She shall have every penny tied up to herself 
if IVe any influence," Ulewett cogitated, " not a 
penny shall you have, my scoundrel, and nicely 
sold you'll be." 

At length Slivyce felt something must be done, 
so he remarked, glanciRg out of the window — 

« It's a veiT fine evening." 

" Very," Clewett replied, and there was another 
silence which was gradually working the captain 
up to a dreadful rage. 

"Fine view from this window," he remarked, 
casting a look of proprietorship over the park 
below, a look which Clewett noticed with wrath. 

"Very," was the doctor's answer, and there 
was more silence. 

Bang ! went Slivyce's fist on the table, almost 
glad of an opportunity to pick a quarrel. 

" Do you know who I am, sir 9 " 

"Very well indeed. Par better than you 
would perhaps like me to say." 

The captain was slightly taken aback, but he 
roared out — 

"D— n you! Do you know whose house this 
is?" 

" Not yours ; and, by God's help, never will be." 

" Perhaps you'll prevent it," Slivyce sneered. 

The dcoctor made no reply; he rose from his 
chair and went into the drawing-room, where he 
found Hilda alone with a portrait of Pensam in 
her hand ; her mother had retired for the night, 
with a very bad headache. Of course, in Hilda's 
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presence, the gentlemen were obliged to been speak- 
ing terms again ; bat directly she went to her room 
tile flames broke out afresh. 

"Do yon know, sir/' Slivyce asked, "that I 
CDidd have yon turned out of the place ? " 

** Perhaps yon had better try — or wouldn't it be 
better to wait until the three days are up?'' 
Clewett replied coolly. 

Slivyce glared at him with nnutterable hatred, 
for he was speechless with rage; aind a second 
thne that evening he was left to himself by his 
companion, who calmly bowed and went up to hia 
room, where his fortitude quite forsook him ; and 
for a long time he paced np and down, scheming, 
and contriving how best to carry out his determin- 
ation. But by the same time on the following 
evening, he was forced to admit to himself that 
unless something supernatural should come to 
his assistance, his enemy would triumph. Mrs. 
Warleigh would not yield to his arguments^ muck 
as she wished to do so. She felt that her word of 
honour was pledged, and she was prepared to 
snffer anything rather than break it; bnt she 
looked forward to the wedding day with a feel- 
ing almost of despair, for the doctor had imparted 
to her a little of his knowledge as to her future 
husband's antecedents, though it must be acknow- 
ledged that his knowledge did not go very far. 

lEe had, however, done his duty ; and if in spite 
of him the wedding should come ofiE, he resolved 
to keep a close wateh on Captain Slivyce. 
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"WAINITY, WAINITY; ALL IS WAINITY.'' 

At length the day for the wedding arrived, bright, 
sunny, and happy. The village of Warleigh had 
attired itself in its best Sabbath clothes, with a 
multitude of flowers and ribbons. A flag here 
and there fluttered in the breeze, but the flagstaff 
on the Manor Tower stood silent and untenanted ; 
and in vain the villagers looked for the blue folds 
and silver roses of i£e Warleigh banner. 

Slivyce, for prudential reasons, not caring to 
break just then with his friend Hiatt^ had thought 
it would be advisable to invite him back to Warleigh 
(he had moved from Halsfield to the Warleigh 
Arms Hotel), and then tell him the news of his 
approaching marriage. As he had anticipated, a 
stormy scene ensued. Hiatt stamped and swore, 
declaring that he had been deceived, that Slivyce 
was a lying scoundrel, an underhand traitor, with 
much more to the same effect; whereupon Slivyoe 
retaliated, and it took some hours before they 
effected even the hollow reconciliation which 
eventually took place. 

Hiatt, though terribly enraged at being thug 
out-witted, felt that he could do nothing, knowing 
that within four-and-twenty hours Mrs. Warleigh 
would become Mrs. Slivyce ; but any feelings of 
friendship which he might have felt for the maa 
who had deceived him, vanished at the reflection 
that through trusting him he had lost not only the 

young lady," but the " old one '^ as well. 

With Dr. Clewett, who was staying at tba 
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Manor^ he liad scarcely exchanged a word, and 
with Hilda he maintained a respectfal intercourse, 
a respectfalness on his part which was largely^ 
owing to the feelings of shame, remorse, and sense 
of failure which were called up by the sight of her- 
sad, white face. Dnring his short absence from 
the theatre of war, as Slivyce called it, he had had 
another interview with Moch, the Jew, the result 
of which was not at all satisfactory to him. He 
had, however, obtained a further short respite, 
and was now casting about for another scheme to 
raise money to get out of his troubles. 

This was what he was thinking of as he sat in 
the coflFee-room of the Warleigh Arms on the 
wedding morning, waiting for the conveyance 
which was to take them to the church at the 
proper time. Slivyce was sipping a glass of 
something stronger than coffee, for he needed it 
to keep his nerves right ; the excitement of know- 
ing that within a short time, two hours at the 
longest, he would be the possessor of the great 
Warleigh estates, and boundless wealth, was more 
than even his coolness could stand. Suppose, 
even at the eleventh hour, if something should 
prevent — ^but he drowned the thought in a glass of 
brandy and water. 

Within the Manor there was no bustle whatever ; 
a stranger, were he left to judge by appearances, 
would not have known any&ing of the great event 
which was shortly to take place. Only one visitor 
had arrived besides Clewett, which visitor was a 
distant cousin of the bride, who was in her room 
crying-^-on her wedding morning— crying on her 
daughter's neck. Mrs. Warleigh had passed a 
miserable night ; the few snatches of sleep which 
she had been able to get were interspersed with, 
the most direful forebodings for the future, ajid. 
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she asked herself a thousand times over : What if 
Dr. Clewett's prophecies should come true ? But 
it was too late now^ and the wedding morning 
broke and found her weak and trembling, and 
utterly weary of life. 

When she had somewhat recovered from her fit 
of weeping, she went downstairs to the sitting* 
room, where she found that another visitor had 
arrived in the shape of the post bag. The strings 
were soon untied, and the letters handed out^ 
amongst them being one for Clewett in his 
housekeeper's handwriting, probably enclosing 
those which had arrived at his chambers during his 
absence. 

Each one was deep in their own correspondence, 
when suddenly they were startled by a shout from 
the other end of the room; and they saw Dr. 
Clewett executing a wild war dance, snapping his 
fingers, waving a white letter aloft, sending the 
chairs flying in all directions, and finally making a 
dash for the door, he rushed up to his room, tie 
then spread the letter out on his table, and read it 
over half-a-dozen times. It was addressed from a 
New York Hotel, and was worded as follows : — 

"My Deab Clewett, — 

'* I cannot for the life of me think what 
has happened to them all at the Manor. Week 
after week I have been expecting letters in answer 
to mine, but none come to hand. From a cause, 
which I hope to explain to you within a week 
from the time you will receive this, I have been 
prevented from writing to any of you ; but that 
is no reason why none of you should write to me. 
I am on the tip-toe of apprehension, and the most 
horrible thoughts continually cross my mind. As 
I believe they are, God grant that they prove un- 
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founded. I am leaving New York to-day week by 
the '* Eoman/' and hope to be in Liverpool shortly 
after yon have read this. I am not writing to 
Hilda, as T am inclined to tbink tbere is some foul 
work going on; for in her last letter, months old, 
she chides me for not replying to hers. Perhaps 
that Hiatt is at work; but within a verj short 
time I hope to make a complete investigation. 
Give my dearest love to Hilda, and to her dear 
mother, and believe me 

"To remain, 

"Ever yours, 

"P. Pensam.*' 

No wonder Felix had rushed off to think how to 
convey this glad intelligence to Hilda without 
causing her too great a shock in her present weak 
condition. 

" Mrs. Warleigh, by Jove ! " he exclaimed, as a 
sudden thought struck him ; and going downstairs 
once more, he requested that lady to spare him a 
few minutes on a matter of urgent business. He 
led her into the library, and in a short time bad 
told her the good news ; and before many minutes 
had elapsed it had been gently and carefully re- 
peated to Hilda, who at first could hardly realize 
it. 

In the pleasure and excitement thus produced, 
the wedding was almost forgotten; but for a veiy 
short time only — the remembrance of it soon came 
back upon them like a nightmare. Clewett was 
standing in the Ubrary by himself, thinking how 
best to use the fact of Pensam's being alive as a 
fresh argument against Mrs. Warleigh manyinif 
Slivyce. She had distinctly said that was to re- 
place, in a measure, the loss caused by Pensam's 
death ; but now that he was not dead, the reason. 
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for the marriage, surely, no longer existed. He 
T^as just about to leave the room to lay this argu- 
ment before Mrs. Warleigh, when a servant 
ushered in two more visitors. 

" My name is Francis, sir," said the first, " and 
jRj friend here is Mr. Luke Nike.'^ 

'^ Ah ! " exclaimed the doctor. 

The name was at once recognized, while Luke 
touched his forehead by way of salutation and took 
the seat which was proferred. 

" M.J friend here, sir, has come, if it be not too 
late, to undo any wrong which mi^ht have been 
4iau8ed by a certain wicked act of his, in which he 
has been the tool oi others. I presume you are 
Mr. Pensam?'^ he asked suddenly, remembering 
that he might be speaking to someone else. 

" I am not Mr. Pensam, but I am a very dear 
friend of his, and I remember perfectly well when 
this man was last here. He delivered a letter to 
Mr. Pensam, I think ? ^' 

Luke nodded, and was beginning his confession, 
when the doctor, asking him to wait a minute, 
left the room, and returned shortly after with Mrs. 
Warleigh and Hilda. 

" Now you may continue,'' he said to Luke. 

Then slowly they heard, word by word, the 
whole story of the part he had played, the story 
he had told Phillip, of his love for Jane, of his 
illness, and the e£Pect of the missionary's teaching 
and preaching; and he finished up his recital with 
the impressive words which seemed to have 
obtained such a weird influence over his soul, 
^ wainity, wainity ; all is wainity." 

Highly incensed with Jane, and anxious to find 
out some motive for her conduct, Mrs. Warleigh 
rang the bell and ordered her to be at once sent 
in ; but she was not to be found. As a matter of 
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fact, at that very moment she was engage 
deep conference with SHvjce. 

'^e doctor having submitted Luke to ^ 
eiamination, ordered refreshments for hiii 
miesionarj; and leaving them to them- 
led Mrs. Warleigh to another room, anO 
nicated to her his impression that 
Slivjce were somehow or other at the 
the whole affair ; what possible motiv< 
servant have unless she was being usi 
by them ? In consequence of his ref 
Mrs. Warleigh promised to defer ■ 
until the whole matter had been cle; 
she was just about to send down to 
Arms for Slivyce when Clewett sti 
would be better to have an inten. •* 

first, for he feared if the captain 
matters stood, he would intimidat< . _ 

ing a clear confession, ^i^ 

Jane was standing in a small -.^ 
the Warleigh Arms reading out ..^ 
on the table before her. There ^.^ 
her voice, but her face was as c; -■ ^ 

" That, gentlemen, is the fit- -»- — ,- 

ness with you. You wi" -'■'■ ■ 
master will be here witl 
all I had to tell yoathii 
at the Manor it is know 
and they are ezpectin; 
doctor has received a le 

" Why the devil didi 
Slivyce. 

"Because I didn't 
envelope addressed to hi 

"How do you know 
from Pensam ? " asked 

" Because I happenei 
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fact, at that verj moment she was engaged in a 
deep conference with Slivyce. 

The doctor having submitted Luke to a severe 
examination, ordered refreshments for him and the 
missionary ; and leaving them to themselves, he 
led Mrs. Warleigh to another room, and commu- 
nicated to her his impression that Hiatt and 
Slivyce were somehow or other at the bottom of 
the whole affair ; what possible motive could the 
servant have unless she was being used as a tool 
by them ? In consequence of his representations, 
Mrs. Warleigh promised to defer the wedding 
until the whole matter had been cleared up ; and 
she was just about to send down to the Warleigh 
Arms for Slivyce when Clewett stopped her. It 
would be better to have an interview with Jane 
first, for he feared if the captain found out how 
matters stood, he would intimidate her from mak- 
ing a clear confession. 

Jane was standing in a small private room in 
the Warleigh Arms reading out a letter which lay 
on the table before her. There was a tremor in 
her voice, but her face was as calm as ever. 

" That, gentlemen, is the first part of my busi- 
ness with you. You will see the writer and his 
master will be here within a week, and if that was 
all I had to tell you things would be well. But up 
at the Manor it is known that Pensamis not dead^ 
and they are expecting him, for his friend the 
doctor has received a letter from him.^^ 

" Why the devil didn^t you stop it ? " growled 
Slivyce. 

*^ Because I didn't know what was in the 
envelope addressed to him in a lady's writing." 

*'How do you know he has received a letter 
from Pensam ? " asked Slivyce. 

*' Because I happened to be outside the library 
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when he told Mrs. Warleigh, and I came over 
here to put you all on your guard ; not that I fear 
anything will be found out, but I've an idea that 
the lady would like to put off the wedding till 
Pensam arrives. In that case, you can pack up 
and go, captain." 

The captain sneered and said, " She's too far 
gone for that.'* 

" I don't think so, and if a woman once gets an 
idea into her head, however unreasonable, it is very 
hard to get it out. That's why I came down here 
to advise you to go up to the Manor at once, and 
before she has time to make up her mind to post- 
pone the wedding you must frighten her into beings 
married this very day. I tell you that if you 
hesitate you will be lost." 

" I don't believe she'll back out ; at all events 
I'll wait until the carriage comes or she sends me 
word. She would never leave me here to find it 
out for myself;" 

" Well, do as you think fit, but if you hear 
nothing from her in half an hour -my advice to 
you is to go up to the Manor and compel her, 
compel her to carry out her promise. There, good- 
bye ; I must be back before I am missed." 

She had hurried out to see the captain, feeling^ 
it to be of the highest importance that Mrs. War- 
leigh should not be allowed to defer the ceremony 
until Fensam's return, as she well knew that there 
would be an explosion, and both her own and 
Slivyce's schemes would be blown into fragments. 

When she arrived at the Manor she was informed, 
that she was wanted in the library, whither she 
repaired, not without some hesitation, for she 
feared that something had leaked out. She, how- 
ever, boldly knocked at the door, entered, — and 
stood for a second facing Luke, speechless with 
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: astonisliDieiit. Then tlie tnith. flashed into her 
miad that he had come there to tell everything he 
knew ; she turned, darted through the open door- 
way and before Clewett could catch her had dis- 
appeared among the corridors, made her way into 
the park, and vanished in the plantations beyond. 

In the meantime Slivyce fumed and swore at the 
delay; and finally, in a terrific rage, he and Hiatt 
started for the Manor. The Captain was shown 
into a small room to wait for Mrs. Warlelgh, to 
whom he desired to say a word in private, and 
after having been kept waiting for some little 
time, which did not iipprove his temper, the lady 
of his heart entered, and bowed stiBiy to him. 

^^Good-morning, madam, I hope no accident has 
happened to detain you ? *' 

" Not an accident exactly, ciq>tain Slivyce, but 
a little inquiry I have been obliged to make in 
consequence of information which has just come 
to hand." 

This answer further aroused Slivyce's anxiety^ 
for he could not guess how much she knew, an 
anxiety that was intensified by the police-officer-like 
language in which she had unconsciously expressed 
herseF. 

^' Indeed," was all he said, fearful of commit- 
ting himself. 

" I am very sorry indeed, captain, to have so 
<5ruelly disappointed you, but there was no help for 
it, and I am afraid I shall be obliged to ask you 
io consent to postpone the wedding until the day 
after to-morrow week." She spoke quite com- 
posedly ; she did not even express her regret at 
having to ask tiiis favour. 

^^ I really do not see the necessity of doing any- 
thing of ^at sort, surely the inquiry can wait 
imitil after." 
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''No, T do not think it can. It is rather an 
important matter/' she replied. 

" Perhaps, then, I may be of some assistance to 
you.*' This will be sure to lead to something*, he 
thought. 

*' Oh, thank you very much indeed, I do not 
think I will trouble you. It is quite a family aff air.'' 

" Would you mind telling me, madam, seeing 
that we stand in such a close relationship to 
each other, what is the nature of this matter that 
needs investigation ? *' 

She paused for some moments, during which 
the captain narrowly scanned her face, but he 
could gain nothing from his scrutiny. At length 
she spoke — 

'^ I am afraid I cannot tell you ; but you will 
^know all at the proper time*** 

" Confound the woman," he said to himself,^ 
" what does she know ? But she shall not escape 
me . Katherine,** he said aloud, '' I do not think 
the reason you have given to postpone the wed- 
ding a suficient one, and I must ask you to re- 
consider your request." 

** I have reconsidered it, Captain Slivyce, and I 
must still adhere to it." 

Nettled by the coldness of her tone, he rose 
from his seat and, clenching his iSst to try the 
effect of frightening her, thundered, " I consider 
that you have no right to ask me to wait, and if 
you are an honourable woman you will at once 
fulfil your promise, or give me a sufficient reason 
why you do not." 

But he had mistaken his woman for once in his 
life, for she also rose from her seat, and gathering 
her skirts around her swept out of the room with 
a queenly grace, which compelled his admiration 
in the midst of his rage, saying as she did so—- 
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Captain Slivyce^ I shall not lie talked to in 
that manner in my honse^ which I request you 
will have the goodness to leave at once/' 

Nevertheless, thongh she did not show it to 
Slivyce, she was very mnch frightened at what 
she had done. Fortauately she met Clewett in the 
hall and he took her trembliog arm on his own 
and led her to another room, beUeving she was ilL 
Here her composure quite forsook her, and she 
told the doctor all about the scene with Slivyce. 
It was strange how she was beginning to confide 
in Clewett and to look up to him as a sort of 
protector. During the narrative she twisted the 
ring which Slivyce had given her off her finger 
and flung it into the fireplace, an act which glad- 
dened the eye and the heart of the doctor. 

**Then I presume,** he said, in a low voice, 
*^ that you no longer wish Captain Slivyce to be in 
your house.** 

She nodded, and he immediately rose and strode 
into the room where Slivyce was walking up and 
down, mad with ra^e, and blaming him&elf for an 
unutterable fool. He turned round and faced the 
doctor, whose heart began to beat a little faster 
at what was before him. 

" Captain Slivyce,** he said, '* I am desired by 
Mrs. Warleigh to request you will kindly leave her 

house.** 

"I'U see you in first,** Slivyce roared, 

scarcely knowing what he said. 

<^ 1 hope not,** replied Clewett with a cynical 
smile, "but if I'*- 

Suiddenly the captain stepped forward, utte ring 
A tremendous oath, and with one blow from his 
maddened fist he dashed Clewett to the floor, and 
strode out of the house, and catching sight of 
Mrs. Warleigh at the window, he shook his fist at 
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her. Had he known that she knew little more than 
nothing of his machinations, and that the whole 
disturbance was brought about merely by Clewett's 
surmises, he would have acted far differently, but 
no criminal ever did know that a part of his crime 
was discovered without imagining that all was^ 
and this was the case with Slivyce. 

Mrs, Warleigh waited for Clewett to return, but 
as he did not she went in search of him, and found 
him lying bleeding on the floor. With a great 
throb in her heart she bent over him, and was 
relieved to find that he still breathed, and in a very 
few minutes he was on a sofa, while restoratives 
were administered to him ; and before long, 
though still feeling giddy, he was able to see 
Luke again. 

Clewett put a few more questions to Luke, 
who was somewhat abashed at Jane's sudden 
exit, and his address having been taken, he was 
billowed to depart in one of the Warleigh carriages, 
with a few sovereigns in his pocket and a cheque 
for the Bagged School in his companion's, with a 
promise that the "600 poor little ones" should 
^pend a day at the Manor in the autumn. 

Hiatt, thoroughly disgusted at his friend's be- 
haviour, returned to London later in the evening, 
with a kind word of farewell from Hilda, who was 
so overjoyed at the prospect of Phillip's return 
that she felt she could afford to be gracious to 
him despite the dark allusions to him in her 
lover's letters. 

This was the end of Slivyce's wedding-day, and 
it was with a heart of devout thankfulness that 
Mrs. Warleigh sought her bed that night and 
slept as she had not done for weeks, in fact, since 
the night of her ill-fated engagement. 

And what dreams did Clewett indulge in before 
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lie went to sleep, and how lie seemed to feel over 
and over again the soft hand that so gently bathed 
his aching temples, as he inwardly thanked Slivyce 
for having given him the blow which made £hi& 
bathing necessary. 

And Hilda : it was a long time before she got 
into bed ; she stood by the open window watching^ 
the stars, qnite forgetting that Lucy was standing 
beside her waiting; and when at last she was 
ready she did a thing that she had never done 
before, she put her soft arms round her faithful 
maid's neck and kissed her pretty cheeks more 
than once ; and Lucy, with tears in her eyes^ dared 
to return the kisses. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 



HOME AND AWAY. 



The longest day of the longest week that had 
ever been spun oy old Father Time was drawing 
to a close. The Warleigh banner was flying from 
the tower, and on the steps were gathered a little 
crowd, consisting of Hilda, Mrs. Warleigh, and 
Clewett ; while down on the gravel were waiting 
Mr. Lewis, the butler, in his best blue cloth and 
gold buttons, Mrs. Blower, the cook, in her bright 
plum-coloured dress, and the other servants all 
attired as became the greatness of the occasion, 
for the carriage had gone to the station to meet 
Mr. Fensam and the Limpet. Lucy was standing 
half-way up the steps apart from either group, 
with a rose in her bonny brown hair, and both 
Mrs. Warleigh and Olewett remarked to them- 
selves how well it matched the roses on her cheeks, 
which had once more returned. 

^*I am sure the train must have been late, 
mamma dear," said Hilda. 

Mrs. Warleigh looked at her watch for the 
twentieth time. "No, my love, it is only just 
due, they cannot possibly be here for another five 
minutes.'' 

A short silence followed, which Hilda again 
broke by saying, "Do you think there is any 
possibility of an accident, doctor ? '* 

"Not the slightest," he replied, smiling. 

Then another short silence. "Mamma, I am 
flure you will have to get another pair of horses. 
Tom and Duchess are such horribly slow creatures.** 

A A 
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*'I think we'll wait until to-morrow, dear/' 
Mrs. Warleigh replied, laughing. 

''Here they are at last mamma; doctor can't 
you hear them P *' 

The carriage came dashing round the drive, 
there was a cheer, a crushing of gravel, the door 
was flung open, someone jumped off the box, 
embraces, kisses, tears, and thankings of heaven, 
accompanied by shakings of hands, and hauling 
of portmanteaus, and how-do-you-do's, and more 
cheers, and the carriage went off to the stable, 
and the people went inside. And it was all over. 

Then followed the dinner, and afterwards the long 
recital of their adventures, keeping the drawing- 
room up till midnight^ and the servants'-hall a 
couple of hours later, for they interspersed the 
Limpet's graphic descriptions with songs to give 
him time to lay in a fresh store of breath. Besides 
which, he had been throwing the whole story into 
verse, and frequently interrupted the thread of his 
discourse to quote extracts from his new poem, 
. which were invariably received with prolonged 
cheering, especially that part which dealt with 
the light in Hell Cut. 

Pensam was very white as he lay half back on a 
flof a, while Hilda sat on a rug with her cheek on 
his knee, almost too happy to listen to the 
narrative, for she had noticed something which, 
her mother and Clewett had not. 8he noticed that 
Pensam never once went through the Mysterious 
Movement, 

He told them of his long anxious search for 
Bull Creek; how he had traversed the country 
from end to end, only to be perpetually dis- 
appointed; how he had been obliged to go through 
Hell Cut, and of the attack, in which he had 
received a shot in his arm and another in his side 
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^hen he lay insensible for hours with only the 
Limpet, wounded as he was, to attend to him. 
When he recovered consciousness by the help of 
his faithful servant he managed to crawl, inch by 
inch, into a sheltered nook in the forest, where 
the Limpet left him and went for assistance, 
which he was not able to procure until late in the 
day, when, faint from loss of blood, he was put 
into a rough cart and carried into a log hut a few 
miles off. A surgeon was at once sent for by the 
kind Scotchman, who lived with an only son in 
the shanty, but he did not arrive until four days 
had elapsed. The ball was extracted, and then a 
long illness set in, both the Limpet and himself 
being sick unto death. For weeks their lives 
hung in the balance, and more than once did the 
worthy Scotchman give up the struggle, thinking 
it was all over with both ot them. This accounted 
for their long silence which made Jane and Slivyce 
imagine that they had really met with their death 
in Hell Cut, and satisfactorily explained to Cle- 
wett why he had not heard from his friend before. 
But at last they recovered, and made their way 
slowly to New York, in which place Pensam found 
his arm so much better that he was able to write to 
Clewett, the letter which had arrived on Slivyce's 
wedding-day. 

" 1 do not consider," Mr. Pensam said in con- 
cluding, ^' that what I have undergone has been 
thrown away, for I have left behind me in America 
the greatest trial of my life. You may, perhaps, 
have noticed that this fearful affliction has left me. 
The man that sent that bullet into my arm did me 
the greatest service he could have done, and I am 
profoundly grateful to him." 

Then the doctor and Mrs. Warleigh remembered 
that they had not noticed the mysterious move- 
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ment of his hand since he had been back, and the 
former conld hardly restrain his thankfulness at 
his friend's release. They were naturally at a 
loss to account for the non-arriyal of the few 
letters which Phillip had written, but they came 
to the conclusion that Slivyce and Jane were in 
some way accountable for it; and Clewett yowed 
inwardly that he would clear up the whole 
mystery, though he thought he could account for 
Sliyyce's share of the transaction — ^but who and 
what was this Jane ? 

The forged letter from Limpet announcing 
Pensam's death, too, puzzled them. The Limpet 
had been questioned, and admitted that the 
writing on the envelope was his, but how the 
letter got inside puzzled both him and them, and 
Clewett resolved to question the woman in charge 
of the post-office on the following day. But Jane 
had been before him, and had instructed the 
woman to swear that the letters had been 
delivered just as they arrived ; she had shrewdly 
raessed that her dupe would be put to a rigorous 
Lamination, and shV further reminded her that 
if she confessed anything her position as post- 
mistress would be forfeited, and she herself im- 
prisoned. The result of all this was that Clewett 
was as much mystified as eyer at the end of the 
stern examination through which he had put the 
unfortunate woman; the only yerdict he could 
arrive at was that ** an enemy had done this/' 

Hilda had not told Phillip anything about 
Edina's letter, but when she kissed him ^' Good- 
night " she whispered in his ear — " Phil, I'ye a 
secret to tell you to-morrow,'' and the next eyen- 
ing when they were walking along the terrwce, he 
leaning on her arm, and with a stick supporting 
himself with his disengaged hand, she read him 
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Edina's letter, in.wliich that joung ladj told Hilda 
about the two portraits on the walls of Gibsone's 
cottage by the Orange River. The same agitation 
seized him as when he had received the forged letter 
which had taken him to California, and Edina's 
was carefully examined to make sure that it was 
genuine. It was compared with others from her 
so that there could be no doubt about its genuine- 
ness, and Phillip announced his determination 
(as Hilda quite expected) to le&ve England as 
soon as he was well enough to proceed to South 
Africa, and to find out this John Gibsone. 

"This time I think,*' he said, with a glad, hope- 
ful smile, " the secret will be revealed, and then, 
dearest, there wiU be but one thing more to com- 
plete our happiness." 

In the meanwhile Clewett had instituted a 
strict search for Jane ; he had sent up to London 
for Luke, who was installed as a sort of gardener's 
deputy assistant in the Manor gardens. 

" It will be as well to keep him under our eye,*' 
the doctor observed ; and it was well that he had 
done so, for Jane arrived at his lodgings in 
Jonathan Street the very evening he had left, 
only to find there the two Gripers, mournfully 
smokins^ and reminding each other of the exploits 
and talents of their aosent friend, in the same 
manner as schoolboys relate to each other the 
prowess of departed schoolfellows, greatly ex- 
aggerating their qualities and extolling virtues they 
never possessed. The friends were almost startled 
out of their senses by the apparition of Jane^ 
haggard, unkempt, and emaciated with the priva^- 
tions she had undergone in her long tramp to 
London, and the anger which blazed from her 
eyes when they told her whither Luke had gone 
quite terrified them. 
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"Never mind, George Warleigh, I am not 
1}eaten yet/* she muttered, as she threw herself 
on the heap of straw which served Luke for a 
bed, and passed the night in fitful dreams of the 
revenge which she had so nearly tasted. 

It was a long time before Phillip felt himself 
well enough to make another start in search of 
the solution of the mystery, and he took care this 
time to make every arrangement with Hilda and 
Clewett to ensure the safe arrival of his letters^. 
He had at first decided to travel alone, but on the 
earnest pleadings of the Limpet, and the remem- 
brance of the service he had been to him after 
the Hell Cut affair, induced him to alter his 
decision, and once more the carriage was at the 
door, once more it disappeared round the bend of 
the road, and Hilda's brief season of happiness 
was suspended for a time. Lucy, too, was plunged 
into grief at the departure of her lover, and she 
trembled to think of the possible dangers which 
lay before him ; still she put a brave face on the 
matter, and set her young mistress an example 
which she followed, so that there was not so much 
sadness that evening as there had been on that of 
their departure for America. Hilda felt this time 
that Phillip was going with a greater certainty of^ 
success, and the knowledge that precautions had 
been taken against any tampering with their letters 
greatly comforted them. 

As for Clewett he was in Paradise, as he often 
told himself, and he was able to find compensation 
for his friend's absence in Mrs. Warleigh's pre- 
sence. But he did not dare to breathe one word 
of his love to her, though occasionally their eyes 
would meet, and he would find himself searching 
those dark blue limpid depths as if his fate lay 
written far below ; he would notice, too, how hisr 
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advice was asked — and acted upon^a sure sign of 
esteem ; and he would treasure up in the store- 
house of his heart thousands of little insignificant 
actions, smiles, expressions, looks, and more than 
one flower which had been in the hand of the 
woman he loved so well. 

And occasionally in the silence of her room 
Katherine Warleigh would find herself thinking 
about Felix Clewett, often catching herself with a 
blush contrasting his qualities with those of 
Captain Slivyce ; and more often would she feel 
deeply grateful that he had been the means of 
rescuing her from the odious fate into which she 
had nearly so thoughtlessly inished. 

Hilda^ too, found she could bear her lover^s 
absence far better than she had anticipated. The 
thought that one of the great afflictions under 
which he had so long groaned had been removed 
was a source of heartfelt consolation to her, and 
she was now looking forward to the time when he 
should return happy and free from the great mystery 
which shrouded his birth. Even if that should 
never be cleared up it would not be such a bar to 
his happiness as the Mysterious Habit had been. 

So the days went on, broken only by the arrival 
of a letter from Phillip, who had reached Cape 
Town ; had called on Edina, had heard from her 
own lips the story of the two portraits, and was 
now on his way to find Gibsone's cottage. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

LAID AT REST. 

The sun was setting on the Orange Eiver, gilding 
the ripples on its broad bosom^ and casting a 
crimson shade over its giant ferns and sweeping 
maidenhair. A dark bank of purple clouds lay in 
the west, and from behind it rose wave upon wave 
of golden pink, until, where it joined the sky, it 
became a pale orange tint, in which there floated 
light, fleecy, ruddy clouds. 

A tiny flash of light crept through the 
open window of John Gibsone's cottage, and 
fell upon the upturned face of Gibsone him- 
self as he lay on the bed as if in a deep 
sleep. But a great change had come over him. 
His face was no longer brown and sunburnt; it 
was as white as a lily, and the flash of sunlight 
upon it gave a ruddy tinge. His eyes were 
closed, his lips were firmly set together, and they 
quivered occasionally, which showed that he was 
not asleep, but was even at that moment struggling 
with the agony which was firing his blood, and 
making the veins of his temples stand oat in blue 
cords. His hands were clenched with the effort 
to restrain the cry which was forcing itself to his 
compressed lips, and a spasm occasionally shook 
him from head to foot making the cold sweat 
upon his brow tremble and drop on to his pillow 
in great beads. 

" Oh, Fred, Fred," he murmured. " Oh, God, 
send him quickly, or it wUl be too late.*' 

Then he listened. But no sound broke the 
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stillness of the air save the humming of the 
thousands of insects in the sunlight, or the cry 
of some animal preparing to leave his lair for the 
night. 

And the sun dipped lower and lower behind the 
purple cloud-bank, shooting up bright rays to 
mingle with the soft yellow above, whose light 
turned to gold the sparkling gauzy wings of the 
humming insects. Again and again the prayer 
went up to Heaven, " Oh, God, send him quickly 
before it is too late ; '* and his breath began to 
come and go in quick gasps, and the spasms were 
becoming fewer and farther between. 

'* At last/' he said, and half-raised himself from 
the bed, only to fall back again, while a quick pain 
shot out from his heart over his frame. 

'* Hallo there, John," he heard his friend shout- 
ing outside, " where on earth are you P '^ He was 
entering the cottage. "Here's his gun, and one 
boot — ^not in their right places, though." 

He put his head through the door which led to 
the room that John was in, and awe-stricken at the . 
sight he remained motionless for some moments, 
during which the suffering man tried to smile, but 
it was a ghastly attempt. 

" For God's sake tell me what has happened ! '* 
Hendy exclaimed breathlessly, as he rushed 
'.forward to his friend's bedside. 

There was no need for an answer : he saw one 
of John's feet was bare, and just above the ankle 
there was a Kttle blue ring surrounding four 
small holes, from which the blood was gently 
oozing. He had been bitten by a puff-adder; 
and he was awaiting the time, now not many hours 
distant, when his lonely spirit should be with its 
^od. 

The missionary immediately rushed out, and 
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returned in a few minutes with a handful of small 
herbs, which he steeped in boiling water, and 
gave some to John to drink, and, as he foresaw, it 
greatly relieved the pain. 

" Fred," said John, putting out his hand, which 
his friend grasped in his own, "Fred, before 
many hours it will be all over. TouVe been a 
good friend to me, and I treated you a little 
coldly at first, but I thank God you were not 
offended. I thought that we should have spent 
many a day together, but He has ordered other- 
wise/' 

Then followed a long silence, during which 
John's thoughts travelled far beyond his cottage. 
Suddenly he seemed to remember where he was^ 
for he turned, and said, with a half sigh and a half 
groan, for the pain was still very severe — 

« Ah — but that's past. Fred, old fellow, you'll 
find a small box under this bed — pull it out." 

Hendy pulled out the old iron box from under 
the bed. 

"Thank you. You'll find the key in this 
pocket" — ^he motioned with his hand — "take it 
out and open the box. Thank you ; now hand me 
out that small packet." 

Fred handed it up — ^it apparently contained 
some parchment documents, and one or two other 
papers. John held it in his hand for some time^ 
then he said — 

" Fred, bring me in those portraits on the wall. 
There, thank you, put them up in the light." 

He propped them up on the other bed so that a 
ray of sunlight fell right across them, and John 
half-turned and gazed on them for a long time 
without speaking. 

" Fred," he whispered, for his strength was fast 
failing, "that — that young man is your friend 
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*' * I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Abide in Me, and I in you.' *' 
*'Pred, good-bye. God bless — you.^ 
The sun disappeared behind the purple clond- 
bank, and the golden rays shot up one last 
shivering wave of light, and the last line of the 
soft yellow above faded into twilight, and the hum- 
ming of the insects ceased, and darkness crept 
into the cottage. John Gibsone's lips moved, 
his head fell back on his friend's bosom, and with 
the last beam of sunlight his spirit sped away — 
away through the golden haze of the sunset, and 
the soft blue of the twilight, into the bosom of his 
Father. His sad, lonely life was over. 

Pred gently spread the hair back from over the 
forehead of his friend, on whose face there was now 
a quiet smile, one of those fatherly smiles which 
had won the young man's heart, and taking one long 
look at the dead man's face he threw himself on 
the other bed to keep watch. And as the hours 
went by he lay there conjuring up memories of 
the happy hours they had spent together, of the 
long rides, of the shooting expeditions, of the 
games at chess, of the talks in the porch — now 
all gone. The words seemed to echo through 
the silent room — all gone. And a sense of his 
loneliness came over him, until his heart swelled, 
and he buried his face in the bed and wept, and 
prayed for strength to say *' Thy will be done.*' 
Then his grief gave way to sleep, and worn out 
with the sad scene he slept, and dreamt that he 
was once more scouring the plain with his friend. 
Towards morning he was awakened by a sound 
outside, and the blank reality rushed back on him 
as he rose from his bed in the dim light, and 
went to the still open door. He paused, and 
rubbed his eyes to make sure that he was wide 
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awake, for there stood before him John's portrait, 
moving and talking. 

"Mr. Gibsone, I presume," said Mr, Pensam,^ 
for it was he, raising his hat. 

" I really beg your pardon — but I — Mr. Gibsone 
is just — Come with me." 

Pensam, somewhat at a loss at his manner, 
followed him into the inner room ; and Fred took 
him by the arm, and whispering, pointed to the 
bed— 

" Mr. Gibsone died last night." 

Phillip made no answer ; a chill of disappoint- 
ment fell on his heart, he had come thus far to 
find the only man who could solve the Great 
Mystery — dead. It was a heavy blow, and he 
almost reeled at the shock. 

« Dead," he muttered, « dead." 

Soon, however, he grew calmer, and going up 
to the side of the bed gazed for a long time on the 
motionless face. 

"Perhaps you knew him," Fred said gently,. 
f or be had noticed his agitation, and put it down 
to grief. 

Phillip slowly shook his head by way of answer,, 
then he turned, and asked — 

" Were there not two portraits in this house — 
of a gentleman and a lady ? " 

Fred pointed to the two which were now leaning 
against a chair, where they had escaped Phillip's 
notice, tie at once took one up, that of John, 
and holding it to the window, 4:aref ally scanned it. 

^' That is John when he was a young man, as 
perhaps you know," Fred said, judging, from his 
likeness to his friend, that Phillip was some rela- 
tion, and would probably know all about him. 
• "I never knew him; would to God I had, I 
should perhaps have been saved a life of misery. 
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He stooped, and picked up the other painting. 
** Yes, Mrs. Waxleigh, herself — how strange. Did 
he say anything about her? " 

^^ No, he merely told me that the other one was 
himself when a yonng man.*' 

*^ May I ask to whom I have the pleasure of 
speaking 9 My name is Pensam — " 

^ What — that is excuse me. Pensam did you 
say?" 

*' Pensam. Yes, I—" 

Fred immediately ran to the bed he had lately 
.slept on, and pulled from under tbe pillow the 
small packet, at the same time asking Pensam 
what his Christian name was, and on receiving his 
answer asked if he was connected in any way with 
a bank in London. 

*' Very slightly — with Lennard's of Lombard 
Street,'* Phillip answered. 

^^Then this is meant for you," Fred said, 
putting the packet in his hand. 

Phillip seized the package, and retired to the 
other room on the table of which still lay John 
Gibsone's boot and rifle, tore open the papers, and 
read the secret of his life. 

He was a long time reading it, for the writing 
was somewhat illegible and shaky, but it was 
writing with which he was jEEuniliar, far it vhis 
DdoiUe^s. 

When he had finished it he sat staring at the 
wall opposite him without caring to open the other 
documents, and when Fred came into the room he 
flaw that Pensam's cheeks were pale and the 
muscles of his face were quivering with agitation. 

" It cannot be, it cannot be," Phillip exclaimed 
passionately, ** I will not believe it." 

Fred saw that he was unconscious of his presence 
flo he coughed to let him know that he was not 
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^alone, and Pensam immediately recovered his self 
control. 

" John Gibsone was my uncle," he said calmly, 
and bade Fred tell him the whole sad story of his 
-death. 

By the time he had done the snn was well up, 
and Fred set some food before his visitor, but it 
was untasted ; their hearts were too full of sorrow 
to allow them to eat. 

*' I think he would like to lie near here," Fred 
suggested, ^^ under the shade of that tree. Besides 
it will be near me, for I intend to live in bis 
cottage for the future; it would please him I 
know." 

Pensam readily assented, and they began to dig 
a grave in the spot chosen. While they were thus 
engaged one of the natives came by, and learning 
the sad news it soon spread through the village, 
that the Eed Englishman was dead. Soon scores 
of natives who had known, and appreciated his 
kindness and protection, poured into the cottage 
with wailing and weeping to get a last look at 
him. 

Clad in his red shirt, with his broad hat on his 
breast, he was slowly borne on the bed whereon 
he had died, out of his dwelling to the side of the 
grave, where, bareheaded and in the profouudest 
silence, Fred read the burial service, and the body 
was slowly lowered amidst the tears of the hundreds 
of natives around. 

And when the sun again sank behind the purple 
bank of clouds, the body of John Gibsone was 
hidden by the dry mould, and Pensam started 
to return to where he had left the Limpet with 
his cart encamped, burning with haste to get 
back to England. 

Around the lonely mound there is now 
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placed a neat wooden railing over whicli the- 
jessamine grows, and a cross at the head with 
John's initials carved on, mark his last resting^ 
place. Fred has taken to living in the cottage, 
and often when the sun sinks and gilds the ripples 
of the riyer that flows placidly by he sits and 
smokes beside the grave, and the tears which 
sometimes gather in his eyes and drop at his feet 
are not altogether sad, for he remembers that in 
his Father's house are many mansions, and he 
lives in the hope that he will one day meet his 
only friend in one of them. 

The natives, too, will gather aronnd the grave, 
and tell their children of the Bed Englishman 
who sleeps below, and many a sermon has Fred 
preached from this spot. It seems to him that 
his friend is present as he nsed to be, and when 
he has finished he fancies he hears the kindly,. 
" Well done, lad," which nsed to cheer, and en— 
eonrage him in the bygone days. 



CHAFFEE XXXIX. 

THE WAT OF TBANSGSESSOSS IS HABD. 

HiATT had returned to London, and was pacing 
gloomily down Regent Street one afternoon, 
scarcely caring whither his feet took him, and not 
noticing the people and carriages as they passed. It 
was just a week ago that day that Slivyce was to 
have been married to the " wealthy widow,'' and 
Hiatt was thinking with a bitter smile of the 
many castles in the air that had been built, in 
which Moch's tongue was to be for ever silenced. 
There was a spice of exultation, too, in this smile 
of his, for he was much pleased at the failure of 
Slivyce's scheme. "Served the beggar right,^* 
he muttered to himself, " the double-faced 
fiCQundrel." 

At that very moment an arm was thrust in his 
own, and Hiatt recognised the kid-gloved hand as 
that of the very man about whom he had been 
thinking. This was the first time they had 
met since the scene at the Manor, for the captain 
had betaken himself in a fit of sulks to a watering 
place whence he had been driven by his old com- 
plaint, the want of money. 

" Well,'' he said, somewhat surprised that his 
friend did not return his salutation. 

« Well," was all that Hiatt replied. 
What's to be done now ? " Slivyce asked. 
Not me again," Hiatt replied, pointedly. 

*'I have just seen our friend," Slivyce said 
presently. 
.J, i* What friend?" 

B B 
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" Moch." 

*^ He's in a devil of a temper. Threatens all 
sort of things. Bat he had better not go too far," 
Sliyyce added in a low tone. 

Hiatt noticed the tone, but he made no response, 
and soon they came to an hotel. 

'*Fm staying here/' Slivyce said, "thongh 
where I'm to get the needful to pay for it I don't 
know. Come in a few minutes." 

Hiatt threw himself down into a sofa with a 
weary sigh, which his companion noticing, said 
with a sneer — 

"What's the good of getting into the bines. 
I'm not done yet ; thank heaven I've a little more 
pluck than to allow myself to be floored at a 
failure of tliis sort. And further I'll have my 
revenge on that Warleigh woman," and he 
finished the sentence with one of his own pet 
imprecations. 

Now it happened that ever since he had left 
Warleigh Hiatt had been brooding over the under- 
hand manner in which he had been treated by his 
** friend " (how scornfully he smiled at the word) ; 
.and he sadly reflected many times during the week 
that had it not been for this " friend " he would 
never have been in the position he was now in. 
When they first met he was a steady going law 
.student, but gradually Slivyce and he became more 
friendly, and step by step he was led down to the 
depths of sin — and he now admitted — of sorrow. 
And there was no way out of it ; the sunlit heights 
of virtue and happiness hung over him, inviting 
him to scale the dark, frowning, slippery crags 
which lay between him and them, and he knew 
that he must sink lower and lower into the infernal 
blackness of sin until the sunlit summits were' hid 
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from view. And in his heart he cursed the man 
who had brought him to this position. 

But he had determined on one thing, which 
was, that, cost what it may, he would snap asunder 
the chains that bound him to Slivyce ; and as hd 
lay on the sofa watching the contemptuous curl 
of his companion's lips he decided to at once give 
effect to this determination. The opportunity came 
sooner than he expected. 

"By the way, Hiatt," said Slivyce, in hia 
blandest tone, lighting his cigarette, " have you 
a few fivers you could spare for a day or two ; Pm 
confoundly hipped ? " 

" So you always are, and so you always have 
been from the first moment I set eyes on you,'* 
Hiatt exclaimed, springing to his feet, while the 
captain stared with astonishment at this unex- 
pected, vehement reply. "And it would have 
been better, far better for me had I never met 
you. Where are the hundreds I've lent, that 
you've cadged out of me ; when shall I ever get 
them back? That's the secret of your precious 
friendship — friendly only as long as my monev 
lasted." ^ 

"fetupid young fool," Slivyce said with his 
most superb sneer, when he had recovered from 
his astonishment. 

" Stupid young fool," Hiatt repeated. " Yes, 
I know I am, and who made me sop Tou, Captain 
Slivyce, you have dragged me down until I am as. 
great a blackguard as you yourself ; until my life^ 
was wasted, and there is no hope left for me. 
Nothing to look forward to but — hell. Through 
following you, through being your * friend.' My 
only consolation is that you will be there yourself 
— ^that where ouy have led me you are bound to 
go." 
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" Softly there — softly/' Slivyce said, beginning^ 
to get overawed by the fierce light which wag 
kindled in Hiatt's eyes. " It was your own choice. 
You knew who I was, and I think yonVe had your 
share of enjoyment out of this wasted life of 
Tonrs. You made the most of it I rather 
imagine." 

"At all events, you sneaking reptile, you shall 
get nothing more out of me/' Hiatt shouted^ 
trembling, and beside himself with rage, preparing^ 
to go. 

The next moment Slivyce's hand was on his 
throat, and the two men were struggling together 
like fiends. As they swayed backwards, and for- 
wards, with hate gleaming from their eyes, their 
veins standing out on their foreheads, their 
breath coming in quick catches, and occasionally 
a chair or table going over with a crash, who 
would have thought that these two men had been 
bosom friends, had planned, and schemed, and 
lived together. 

Both overcome with rage they scarcely knew 
for what they were striving^ except to do each 
other some mortal injury. At length Slivyce 
threw his antagonist on his back and kneeling on 
his arms looked into his face and hissed — 

•* Now am I a sneaking reptile P " 

"Yes," Hiatt replied defiantly, while Slivyce 
began to feel for a small pistol in the inside pocket 
of his torn coat, with a hand from which the blood 
was dripping. Hiatt guessed what he was search* 
ing for. He made a last frantic effort and threw 
Slivyce off ; and they rolled on the carpet for a 
second or two. He managed to scramble to his 
feet, and the captain was doing the same when 
Hiatt seizing a chair struck him a fearful blow on 
the head. A loud report followed, and through 
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the smoke he saw Slivyce throw up his arms with 
a wild cry, and fall back on the carpet. 

Breathless and horrified Hiatt paused; then, 
mindful of his own safety, he hastily rearranged 
his ruffled clothes, ciept downstairs, having first 
locked the door, and pushed the key through the 
crevice back into the room. Then going back to 
his chambers, he packed up a few things in a 
portmanteau, and quietly stepped into a cab, 
telling the driver to take him to a ship-owner's 
office in the city, where he found after some 
inquiry that there was a small clipper just about 
to sail with a cargo for Australia. She did not as 
a rule carry passengers but as the gentleman 
would prefer to go by a sailing vessel rather than 
by a regular steamer on account of his health, 
they thought they could manage to find room for 
him on payment of fifty guineas ; but he must go 
on board at once as she would drop down with the 
evening tide. 

Hiatt, or Pox, as he now called himself, paid 
the money, and within a few hours was lying in a 
narrow berth, listening to the running of the water 
against the sides of the ship, and wondering if 
Slivyce were really dead. It seemed almost too 
frightful to believe. 

The " Christina '' was a very fair sailer, so that 
it was not very long before she had run down the 
Channel, and was standing for the Bay of Biscay. 
It was a cloudy afternoon, and Hiatt leaned; over 
the taflfrail watching the Mother Carey's chickens 
bobbing about like corks. The novelty of biEjing 
^n board had worn off, and a deep feeling of de- 
pression was taking hold of him ; and he longed 
intensely for something to do, some excitement to 
drive away the thoughts which were weighing 
him down. How he almost prayed for a storm, a 
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fire, a collision, anytliing to occnpj his thonghts, 
and to drown those words which were continoallj 
iiurging in his ears — " The way of transgressors 
is hard/' Where had he seen them, or heard 
themP How did they come into his memory ? he 
asked himself again and again. And did they 
mean — what could they meanP He walked the 
deck, lonely and gloomily, trying to think of a 
thousand other things: but the wind which 
whistled in the cordage seemed to shout these 
words exnltingly to him. In his sleep they came 
to him ; if he tried to read a book they stood out 
^n the page ; if in the calm he looked into the 
depths of the sea strange voices seemed to whisper 
them to him. Nor could he remember with all 
his tiying where he had seen them. 

The winds had been fair, and the ** Christina" wag 
nearing the equator, when a sudden calm set in; 
the sails flapped heavily against the masts, and 
the captain walked up and down in a fever of im- 
patience, scanning the horizon or the heavens for 
signs of an approaching change, and blaming his 
stars, his boots, and his eyes with the vehemence 
of a seasoned skipper. And as the days went by 
his vehemence increased until it was positively 
dangerous to attempt to condole wilh him, so that 
Hiatt was left very much to himself. 

At length the skipper^s keen eyes perceived a 
change in the sky, a haze crept up, and a ruffle 
came over the water, which brought a smile to his 
£ice. 
. " In a couple of hours we shall have it.** 

And in a couple of hours they did have it. The 

wind swept along the deck, and the ship dipped into 

the seas which were now rising, and clouds began 

to cover the sky, and the ropes strained, and the 

"spars cracked, and the skipper rubbed his hands. 
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Alas ! he had far better have wrung them, for 
the breeze increased to a gale^ and the gale to ^ 
hurricane, before which the " Christina/' taut little 
ship as she was, ran with all her might to escape 
the huge, green, foam-tipped seas which flung- 
themselves over her, covering her from stem to 
stern with a white, green, bubbling flood which 
swept everything before it. Then her topmasts 
began to go, and somewhat eased she ran along 
the top of the seas, occasionally burying her bows, 
but emerging with a shake like a great sea-dog. 

The night of the second day came, but the storm 
had not abated. There were three men at the 
wheel, sometimes up to their necks in water. The 
captain was standing in the shrouds with a 
hatchet in his hand ready to cut away any fallen 
spars and rigging, or even a mast if the necessity 
arose. And the clipper with some of her sails in 
ribbons rose on the top of the waves, or sank into 
the trough with a strange backward motion, only 
to be sent flying forward on the back of a monster 
which seemed to slip away from under her. 

Suddenly there was a louder blast than 
any, the sea leapt and danced in a frothy^ 
seething whirlpool and towered above the 
spars ; the captain with a cry sprang forward 
to cut away the mast, but it was too late. 
The ship quivered, paused, started forward, and 
flung herself madly into the yawning bosom of 
the greedy ocean which closed over her like a 
miser clutching a jewel ; and a few floating spars^ 
barrels, bits of timber, and a hencoop to which 
clung a drenched, dazed man, were all that showed 
where there had been but a few short minutes ago 
so much life, and so many hopes, and fears, and 
throbbing hearts. 

Blinded with the salt spray which fell hissing 
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against his cheeks, cutting them like the points 
of needles; with dripping hair, and a wild 
frightened look on his face the man on the coop 
clung to the frail raft which the boiling waves 
tossed about like a cork. 

And all through the night the castaway 
straggled for dear life, now buried deep in the 
water, then flung from one wave to another like a 
plaything, or shaken by them as if in anger ; 
then riding swiftly alon^ a splashing crest or glid- 
ing down the green white-streaked slope below, 
to be twisted round and round in a turbid whirl- 
pool and sent climbing up the opposite height. 
And all through the terrible struffffle the monsters 
seemed to hiis into the ear of their plaything, 
" The way of transgressors is hard ; '' and their 
loud surging as they met each other in cross-cur- 
rents, sending fountains of milky spray yards into 
the air, seemed to the unhappy man to be their 
laughter at his terror and misery ; and the winds 
as they rushed by him driving before them clouds 
of froth seemed to shout into his ear the words, 
and to reply to the laughter of their friends the 
waves. 

Wearied with the conflict Hiatt was clinging 
on with a numb, mechanical hold, longing to let 
go and sink into the depths beneath to escape 
from the voices of the past that jabbered into his 
ear, yet not daring to, when the sun began to 
rise and with the return of day the tempest began 
to abate. Gradually the sun became hotter and 
the waves calmer until at noon the sea was as 
smooth as a lake; and Hiatt, thoroughly ex- 
hausted, lay upon the coop and fell asleep. He 
dreamed that a sweet face, with dark tearful eyes, 
was bending over him, ready to clasp him in her 
arms, but he seemed to be falling farther and farther 
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-away from the outstretched eager hands. He 
knew the face, ah ! too well, and in his sleep he 
cried, " Mother, mother ; '' and making a frantic 
effort to rise and throw his arms around the snow- 
white neck — ^the hencoop tilted up, and he was 
awakened by the cold water through which he was 
falling. 

But he was a good swimmer, and when he rose 
to the surface he immediately struck out for his 
raft, now about tea yards distant. The sun 
was stiU shining fiercely on the unruffled water, 
and the dark blue sky above was void of a single 
cloud, while scarcely a breath of air rippled the 
water. But he found it hard work ; his strength 
had been almost consumed by his struggle for life 
in the storm, and his limbs were stiff with water 
and fatigue. He, however, swam manfully, for he 
knew that on his reaching the coop hung the only 
chance of saving his life ; and stroke by stroke 
through the soft, yielding water, causing a splash 
and a ripple all round him, he slowly made his way. 

Suddenly he almost stopped swimming as he 
noticed that the distance between him and the 
coop was increasing instead of lessening. He 
immediately divined the reason, they had got into 
a current, and the coop being the lighter object it 
travelled faster than he did. He saw that every 
second his chances were growing slighter, so sum- 
moning all his remaining strength and courage he 
made a vigorous effort, and swimming with all 
his might he was rejoiced to see that he was slowly 
gaining on the coop. 

Stroke after stroke. Stroke after stroke. With 

the blazing tropical sun beating down on his head, 

the glare on the waters dazzling his eyes for 

«ver turned to the square, barred, coop floating so 

^gently away. 
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stroke after stroke. Stroke after stroke* 
Bepeath the dark blue skj above him whose re» 
flection he saw in the water around him, and 
amid a silence broken only by the splash, splash 
of his arms. 

Stroke after stroke. Stroke after stroke. On 
the calm, nnbroken swell of the ocean, as it swayed 
gently to and fro like a mighty giant breathings 
after his exertions. The distance was lessening 
gradually, but slowly so that he could almost cal- 
culate the number of strokes which he must take 
to bring him to the coop. And while he swam 
thoughts of the land from which he had fled came 
into his brain; and he could not refrain from 
wondering in a dull, half-unconscious way, 
whether Slivyce was buried yet, and if Hilda were 
married to Pensam, and a thousand other thoughts,, 
in the midst of which the words seemed to stalk 
over the glassy surface and tower above him, " The 
way of transgressors is hard.*' 

At the same moment by a strange flash of in* 
spiration he remembered where he had seen thena, 
and in the next the little cottage at Halsfield 
floated before his eyes. The sentence seemed 
painted on the ocean in letters of red, extending^ 
to the horizon ; and from the horizon to the very 
heavens. 

Stroke after stroke. Stroke after stroke; in 
pursuit of the hencoop. The strokes were getting 
weaker and weaker, and fewer and fewer. But he- 
is within a few yards of the hencoop. One long,, 
strong spurt wiU do it. He touches it. His hand 
is on it. It tilts up, and shoots from under the 
weight, and spins off a half-dozen yards from 
him. He gives a wild groan of despair, gasps out,. 
*' Oh, God,** and the word " Mother " gurgles up 
through the water as he sinks down through the 
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cool placid depths ; a light green object, gradually 
growing darker, then disappearing from sight. 

A few bubbles which float on the smooth surfaca 
mark for a brief minute hi^ resting place. A 
slight breeze glides along the sea, the bubbles 
quiver in the sunlight, and one by one silently 
burst. And Frances Hiatt's breath mingles with 
the air from which it was drawn. 

"The way of transgressors is hard." 



CHAPTER XL. 
"mr SON, MY son!*' 

It was a bright afternoon, late in the antanuu 
Phillip had returned from South Africa the daj 
before, and he was sitting on the little seat in the 
shrubbery, the same one whereon they had sat be- 
fore he left for America, while he held one of 
Hilda's hands in his o^n, and on his knee was laid 
the paper which J6hn Gibsonehad given to Hendy 
for him. 

" Darling,'* he said, ** you must prepare your- 
self for what you will hear. It wiQ require cM 
jour strength and courage, and love for me. This 
is the great secret which I had sworn to find out, 
and I tell you, Hilda, that I would rather a 
hundred times that this paper had been burnt. It 
has satisfied my cravings, but at the cost, perhaps, 
of your happiness and mine.'* 

" I am quite prepared, Phillip,*' Hilda replied, 
her face pale with apprehension. '^Nothing 
that will give you happiness as the finding out of 
this secret does, shall make me unhappy/' 

Phillip took the paper in his hand and read in 
a low voice the following lines, occasionally break- 
ing oflF to control his emotion : — 

'^ In the silence of my cottage by the Orange 
Biver I, Edward Alfred Shirley, now known as 
John Gibsone, which name I adopted when I came 
here, am reminded that I must one day die ; and 
conscious that with me rests a secret, the with- 
liolding of which may, though I cannot veiy well 
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see why it should, make a life miserable, and 
anxious that the property of which I am possessed 
should descend to my rightful heir, I now put on re- 
cord the following circumstances, knowing full well 
that this document will not pass out of my hands^ 
until I am near death, and that it will be read by 
few besides Phillip Warleigh Shirley, the only 
son of my late beloved brother, Charles Shirley, 
and that few, only those to whom necessity com- 
pels him to show it. 

*' I was bom at Shirley Court, Watershire, on 
the 16fch May, 18 — , and my brother Charles on 
the 13th June in the following year. When I 
was seventeen, by the death of my father, I came 
into possession of the Court and surrounding 
estates. At Cambridge I met a young man named 
Thomas George Warleigh, with whom I became 
very intimate so that we often spent weeks at each 
other's homes. While I was still at the University 
I met with a young lady, Katherine Joynson, 
with whom I fell madly, deeply in love. My hand 
even now, at this lapse of years, trembles at the re- 
collection of her ; but before I was able to declare 
my passion my friend Warleigh had stepped in 
and won her. 

" After a desperate struggle I can honestly say 
I forgave him, for I thought it was for my 
darling's happiness, and I resolutely crushed down 
any feelings of resentment. But how did he repay 
any forbearance. By blasting the fair fame of 
our house, and by wrecking the happiness of the 
woman for whom I could have laid down my life. 

"It is a sad story, and nothing but the con- 
sciousness of its necessity would compel me to go 
over and experience again the harrowing feelings 
of those unhappy years. 

«< My brother Charles in the spring 18 — met Or 
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joting lady of extreme beauty, named Mazj 
Sinclair^ whom he married a few months later, aiid 
on the 1 7th July in the following year his only 
gon Phillip Warleigh Shirley was bom. Three 
months after this event he and his wife went on a 
visit to Mr. and Mrs. Warleigh at Warleigh 
Manor. Would to God that they had never left 
their house. But for that fatal visit I should not 
be writing this. 

'^ Mary Shirley was fond of admiration ; she had 
lived on it from the nursery, and being of a yield- 
ing nature, except when passions were aroused^ 
ahe suiFered Thomas Warleigh to show his admira^ 
tion for her, an admiration which deepened into 
a love that overwhelms and destroys the object 
which has roused it. Without thinking of the 
consequences she received his homage, and was 
pleased with it ; and before she was aware of it 
the fascination of being in Warleigh's company 
superseded for a time, for I acquit ber of any deeper 
feeling for Warleigh, the love which she had for 
her husband. 

*^ And in vain did she struggle against this fas- 
cination ; unaccustomed to self-restraint from her 
youth, she was obliged to give way. In an evil 
Ikour she listened to Warleigh's sweet words and 
fled with him to London, thence to Paris, and on 
to the Continental watering places. 

^'Mad with rage Charles Shirley started in 
pursuit of his erring wife, and tracked her from 
London to Paris, from Paris to Nice, from Nice 
to Naples^ and from Naples to London again. One 
evening shortly after their arrival he came upon 
the pair walking in Hyde Park. A terrific scene 
ensued ; and the injured husband, not knowing 
what he did, ran a sword-stick through Warieigh, 
^ho fell to iiie gpx)und, and immediately expired. 
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" I cannot bring my pen to go through the sad 
events which followed. The frantic grief of Mary 
Shirley, whose love for her husband, now that he 
was about to be snatched from her, returned with 
all its force, was terrible to see ; and the heart-' 
breaking sorrow of Warleigh's lovely widow who 
had given birth to a daughter but a few months 
hefore was more than I could bear ; and 1 longed to 
comfort her — but I knew that our intercourse wag 
now broken oflE for ever. 

" My brother was tried for murder, and despite 
every attempt to convert the verdict into one of 
manslaughter the jury found him guilty ; the fact 
of his having patiently tracked the pair up to the 
night of his death proved, so they said, that 
murder had been premeditated. 

*'He met his fate with fortitude, expressing 
his sincere contrition at what he had done, and 
his wife, dishonoured and wretched, disappeared. 
She may be alive at this moment somewhere about 
the world, and if she be, I charge Phillip Shirley 
if he should ever meet her to treat her leniently 
and kindly, for, with all her faults, she is his 
mother, and, but for that single fatal instance, 
she loved his father dearly. 

"For some time after she disappeared I took 
her baby boy in my charge, and engaged a nurse 
to look alter him, not knowing that the nurse had 
once been in Mrs. Shirley^s employ, and had been 
discharged some time before, a fact which she 
earefully hid from my knowledge. Actuated by a 
keen spirit of revenge, this woman used to sit by 
the side of the cradle, or with the child on her 
lap, would teach it a most fearful thing. She 
used to move her hands about her throat as if she 
were loosening a knot, and soon the child learned 
to imitate her ; and she would chuckle and crow 
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yrhile he went througli tlie cursed movement. X 
discovered her doing this one day, and as I. 
expelled her from the house she shouted, ^ That 
will serve to remind him of his father.' Whether 
this habit is still practised bj him I do not know 
— ^but I have mentioned it in case he should ever 
wish to know its origin. 

^^ I determined from that day that he should not 
have the degradation of knowing the sad story of 
my brother's life until the knowledge of it would 
do him no harm, and worn out with a constant* 
struggle against the cold sneers and ill-concealed 
contempt of neighbours and friends, I let the 
Shirley estates on a long lease, and placed the 
child with a woman named Edith Cayley, with 
strict instructions that her charge should be told 
nothing of his antecedents. After depositing sl- 
large sum of money at Lennard's Bank, Lombard 
Street, in the name of Deloitte, with instructions 
how it should be paid to Phillip Shirley, whose 
name I changed, I left England, and am now- 
writing this in my cottage on the banks of the 
Orange River. 

" The parchments which are enclosed with this 
are my will, duly attested in London, and the title 
deeds of the Shirley estates, which I leave and 
bequeath to the son of my beloved brother, 
Charles Richard Shirley, whose real name is 
Phillip Warleigh Shirley, but who has been known 
as, and if alive, is still, I have no doubt, known 
as Phillip Pensam. 

" I have been obliged to tell him the sad story 
of his father's life, so that he may be better 
enabled to claim his birthright should any diffi- 
culty arise. I have bat one request to make him, 
and that is to convey to Katherine Warleigh, 
f she be still living, my deep and xmdying affecj- 
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tion, and if possible to searcli out and care for his 
lost mother ; and I would farther wish that Phillip 
Shirley take the name of Pensam, so that I shall 
be the last of the Shirlejs, and that with him ma 7 
begin a fresh page in the history of our unhappy 
family/' 

As soon as Phillip's voice had died away on the 
evening air, he heard a rustling in the shrubs 
behind, a figure of a woman staggered forward, 
and exclaiming in heart-rending accents, '' My 
son, my son," fell insensible at Phillip's feet. 

He raised the prostrate form in his arms and 
recognized in its emaciated features and sunken 
eyes Mrs. Warleigh's servant — Jane Barter. 
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CHAlPTER xli. 

THE DEAD PAST. 

Jane Barter was carried into the Manor and laid 
in a bed. Dr. Clewett having examined her, de- 
clared that she wafi suffering from nervous ex- 
haustion and extreme debility, brought on by cold 
and want of food. For some days it was doubtful 
whether she would recover, but at last, under the 
influence of warmth, food, and kind attention, she 
began slowly to return to health. 

During her illness Phillip had abstained from 
saying anything to her about the exclamation she 
uttered when she fainted, and he looked forward 
with burning impatience to the time when she 
should recover. 

One bright evening he had told Mrs. Warleigh 
all about Gibsone's confession, and for a long time 
she was quite overcome with the sad recollections 
which it called up. It was too true. Hilda's 
erring father was now lying in Warleigh church- 
yard, and Pensam would never have known the 
story of his sin and death were it not for John 
Gibsone. After the execution of Charles Shirley 
Mrs. Warleigh had let the Manor for a time, 
anxious to escape from the scene of so much 
sorrow. The chilling indifference of her neigh- 
bours, and the odium which attached to the re- 
membrance of her late husband had scarcely, after 
this lapse of years, worn away, a fact which fully 
accounted for that absence of visitors from the 
Manor which both Phillip and Clewett had noticed 
to themselves more than once. And it was with a 
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feeling of inexpressible pain that she now learned 
the position in which Phillip stood to her. The son 
of her husband's murderer. The thought sent a 
•chill to her heart, but telling herself that Charles 
Shirley was as much sinned against as sinning, 
she caught hold of his son's hand in her own, 
and implored him not to allow this discovery to 
make any difference to the relation in which they 
stood to one another. 

" Let the dead past bury its dead/* she said. 
^^ God grant that you and Hilda may have the 
happiness which was withheld from us/' 

" Amen," said Phillip, fervently ; and the sub- 
ject between them was dropped for ever. 

They were sitting in the drawing-room one night 
soon after, when Hilda, who had been attending 
to Jane Barter, came in and told them that their 
invalid wished to see Phillip at once and alone. 

With a beating heart he went upstairs and stood 
by her bed. 

*' Phillip Shirley," she said, in a low voice, 
*' you don't know me ; no, and that's not strange," 
she added to herself. ** How should I have known 
it was him. No, I did not know — I did not know. 
Phillip, listen to what I have to say before you 
condemn me." 

" Why should I condemn you P " he asked 
huskily. 

" Wait a little, you wiU know soon enough. 
Twenty-five years ago I came to this house, to 
Warleigh Manor ; how different then was every- 
thing. I was happy — happiness too sweet to last. 
I was young — ^youth faded away like a dream. I 
was beautiful — where is my beauty now? And 
he loved my beauty — ^he, Thomas Warleigh, owner 
of this house and village. And I listened to his 
words — ^but I meant nothing then — God knows I 
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meant nothing; I loved mj husband and War- 
leigVs friend too well for that. But I listened — 
I l^gan to expect his admiration — I grew to look 
for it. And then when it was too late to draw 
1!)ack — when I could not — when a wild, unreason- 
ing passion took possession of my heart — I yielded 
to his words of love — to his threats — ^to his re- 

{)roaches. I forgot my baby boy — ^I forgot my 
oving husband — ^I forgot my fair name, I forgot 
my God; and one day we fled. You know what^ 
followed, you have it all in your uncle's hand- 
writing. And on the day tnat he died I was 
standing in the street — I saw a black square 
against the blue sky — and I remember no more. 

" What followed it is best you should not knotw 
— ^but when I came to I fquDd myself in the car- 
riage of a young nobleman that I knew. I 
ehajiged my name, and went to live on the Con- 
tinent, and plunged headlong into a wild, weary 
life of dissipation and sin. But I could no more 
forget my former state than forget there was a 
sky above me and a hell beneath. Then my admirer 
grew tired of me — I was passed on from one to 
another, each time lower down in the scale — ^until 
one night I was left alone and almost starring in. 
the streets of Geneva. 

^^And as I wandered wearily on beneath the 
stars, the thought of what I had been came over^ 
me, until I sat on a doorstep and wept, and a deep 
longing to catch a sight of my child filled my 
heart. Poor and friendless, I set out to beg mj 
way to England, and then there began to bum, 
very gently at first, a wild feeling of resentment 
against the man, now dead, who had brought me- 
to the condition of rags and degradation! was in.. 
" I had begged my way to Calais, and day afler 
day I wandered on the quay looking eagerly for- 
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some one who perhaps had known me in bygone 
days, who would help me across the water. One 
day a steamer came in, and I saw a lady step out. 
It was the wife of the man whom I was daily 
cursing in my heart — Warleigh's widow. She did 
not recognize me in my rags, but I saw her and 
her daughter, then about nineteen years old, pass 
by. And I swore that they should be reduced to 
the same state that I was in — that I would be 
revenged.*' 

The sick woman sank back exhausted, and lay 
quiet for some minutes, occasionally murmuring, 
*^ No, I could not know,'' while Pensam patiently 
waited. 

At length she again raised herself and con- 
tinued. "I found I should have to rely upon my 
own efforts to get over to England, so I managed 
to get a situation as laundress, and in the course 
of a year I had saved enough to pay my passage. 
But on my arrival at Warleigh I was bitterly dis- 
appointed, for Mrs. Warleigh and her daughter 
were still away travelling, and were not expected 
back for two or three years, so that I was obliged to 
return to London. There I lived in misery and 
poverty ; and one night, weary with life, I found 
myself near the docks, and I threw myself into the 
water. But a kind hand, the only kind one I had 
met for years, though it was rough, pulled me out 
and took me to his humble attic. The name of 
my rescuer was Luke Nike, and for some months 
I lived with him ; but I had not forgotten my 
•oath, and once more I found my way to Warleigh, 
swearing again and again a terrible vengeance on 
the Warleiffh house. 

^' I found Hilda was engaged to you, and — Qtod 
forgive me— you were drawn into the net I was 
^weavingf. 
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Oh, PhiUip, Phillip, my son," she cried,, 
piteonsly, " forgive me, forgive me. How should 
1 know you were my son. I thought you were- 
dead, I could find no trace of you when I arrived 
in England. No, I did not know.'' 

" Go on,'* said Phillip, kindly, he had already 
forgiven her for whatever inj^ she had doni 
him. 

" I soon found out that fliatt was your rival. 
I was quick at overhearing things. I knew the- 
house well, and I saw that your rival would have 
no chance unless he were helped. I knew hi& 
character, and I saw that if Hilda married him 
her happiness would be gone, and I determined 
that he should have her." 

Then she told him, with many bitter self- 
reproaches, of the forged letters ; of how she had 
stopped his and the Limpet's ; of the sorrow which 
fell on the household ; how she had found out 
that Slivyce wanted to marry Mrs. Warleigh; and 
how she had endeavoured to bring that about, 
knowing full well that he would break her heart. 

**But if I had known," she said earnestly, 
between her sobs, "that you were my son — my 
baby boy — ^I would rather have starved in Geneva 
than have lifted one finger against this house.. 
Oh, Phillip ! " she cried, stretching out her hands, 
now thin and white, " can you — ^will you forgive 
meP" 

" Mother,'* said Phillip, kneeling beside the bed. 
and kissing her face, upon which there still re- 
mained vestiges of her fatal beauty, he clasped his 
new-found parent to his heart. He forgot all her 
sins, he remembered nothin but her sorrows, and 
that she was his mother; and presently at her 
request he fetched Mrs. Warleigh to her, and 
when the shades of night closed in Mary Shirley^ 
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liad been quite forgiven by the kind-hearted ladj 
whom she had so bitterly wronged, who took her 
in her arms and tenderly kissed away the tears 
which stole down her white face, remembering 
only what a fearful retribution had overtaken her. 

A new life was in store for her ; happy in the 
society of her son, and dispossessed of the Devil 
of Sevenge which had so long lurked in her 
heart, she began to recover, and with returning 
health that beauty for which she had been so re- 
noYfned in her youth, began to show unmistakable 
traces that it had existed. 

When the Limpet came to know that his old 
enemy was his beloved master's mother, a feeling 
of consternation began to seize him, for he was 
afraid that she would remember to his hurt the 
various incidents in which he had been opposed to 
her. He, however, decided to take the bull by 
the horns, so putting on a most repentant air, he 
knocked at the door of the room in which she 
was one morning seated alone, and received per- 
mission to enter. 

*' Well, Limpet," she said, with a faint smile, 
for she was still very weak, " it is a long time since 
I last saw you. So youVe come to pay me a visit.'* 

" Yes ma'am,'* Limpet said humbly, " and I've 
come to ask your forgiveness for " — 

"Not another word about it. Limpet," she 
interrupted him, putting up her finger wamingly, 
" not another word ; you only did your duty, and 
you did it well. And, Limpet, if you always do 
your duty to my son in the future as well as you 
have done in the past, you will have my best, my 
very best thanks and gratitude." 

" Thank you ma'am," he replied, looking pleased, 
'^ I mean to stick to the chief as longf as I live, by 
and with his advice and consent." ^ ' 
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Do you know, Lucy/' he remarked tliat night 
to her, as they were sitting by the fire, ^ it*s very 
strange how often in this sublunar globe we rons 
against characters which are altogether other 
people. Who would have thought that when I 
was chasing that old woman on the morning I 
landed in the water, she was the chief's mother. 
It's like catching a sparrow when it's a humming^ 
bird. How often we chases away an angel un- 
awares. Never judge by appearances, my darlin% 
if you did you wonld never have had me.^ 



33 



CHAPTER XLIL 



*'the sun is still shining/' 

^' By Jove I '' 

" What's the matter now ? " Phillip asked the 
exclaimer of the exclamation, looking up from the 
letter he was reading. 

" Arrest of Captain Slivyce," Clewett replied, 
reading from his paper. " Captain Slivyce, who a 
short time ago was found in his hotel nearly 
murdered bj an acquaintance of his named Hiatt, 
the circumstances of which are still fresh ia the 
minds of the public, was arrested yesterday at 
Paris, on a charge of forging the name of Sir 
Joseph Thomas to several cheques for large 
amounts. It is believed that the arrest took place 
on information laid by a Jew with whom Captain 
Slivyce had dealings, and some startling dis- 
closures are expected at the trial. At present, we 
believe that the police have no knowledge as to 
the whereabouts of his would-be murderer, Hiatt ; 
but it is rumoured that a gentleman answering his 
description took passage by the ^ Christina ' for 
Australia, which ship has not been heard of 

"Very sad," said Pensam; "they were both 
men of fair abilities." 

"Especially the young one," added Clewett. 
'^^Z>e mortim nil nisi honum, for as far as we are 
•concerned, they are both dead." 

The doctor went on reading the Times^ and was 
^eep in a great speech the Premier had been de- 
livering to his constituents, when he happened to 
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glance over the top of his paper, and saw Mrs^ 
Warleigh walking pensivelj on the terrace* 
Hastily excusing himself, and not noticing his 
friend's quiet snule, he left the room, and in a few 
seconds was bj her side, still holding the paper in 
his hand. 

They walked on until they came to the identical 
little summer-house in which Slivyce had so- 
eloquently pleaded his cause, and they laughingly 
entered. Although the spot recalled a very painful 
episode, Mrs. Warleigh could not help laughing- 
at the absurd joke with which every now and then 
the doctor favoured her. But as soon as they 
had seated themselves his face grew graver, and he^ 
laid the newspaper upon the rustic table. It waa 
a grim irony of fate which should have selected 
the very spot in which Slivyce's hopes had run so- 
high for the announcement to be made that they 
were now so low ; and Glewett felt as if it was- 
hitting a man when he was down to tell Mrs. 
Warleigh of the arrest. But it would be better to 
tell her than to allow her to experience the shock^ 
of seeing it stated in the brutally candid print ^ 
so he gradually worked round to the subject until 
an opening presented itself, when he read the 
paragraph to her. She made no remark, but he 
guessed what was in her thoughts ; and when their 
eyes presently met, a flood of gratitude showed 
that part of his guess was true. His heart was 
throbbing, and the paper which was in his hand 
rustled faintly with the trembling that seized him. 
A voice, a very demon, as he thought, was whisper- 
ing into his ear, "Now is your time, doctor;, 
now is your time;'' but he thrust the demon 
from him. True to his first determination, he re- 
solved not to say a word to her about his love 
until he was sure the avowal would not give her- 
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any pain. So he kept his eyes, unconsciously, 
gazing into the deep, clear, blue ones before him^ 
while he resisted the demon which would urge 
him on to destruction. 

They have a theory, the scientific ones, that the 
essence of which thought is composed flows 
imperceptibly, silently, and swiftly, from one- 
brain to another; and surely, in this case, this 
principle must have been at work. Or was it the 
passion which was burning, unknown to him, in his 
eyes, or the tremble of his hands, orthe earnest, wist- 
ful look of his face, that induced Mrs. Warleigh to 
gently steal her hand into his, and whisper her 
gratitude for his having preserved her from a 
marriage with Slivyce, the felon. 

Instinctively his hand closed over hers; and 
even then, when a thrill went through him, he- 
thrust the demon at his ear back — but he held 
her hand. Did the foolish man but know it, the 
whole matter was settled for him ; and all the 
while the little demon was shouting frantically in 
his ear, " Now's your time ; NOW^s your time." 

"Doctor,'* Mrs. Warleigh said, while a blush 
spread over her face, and her eyes drooped ; only 
for a moment though, for they soon recovered and 
looked him straight in the face. 

At the sound of her voice, low, sweet, and 
tremulous, the frantic little demon fled shrieking 
and holding his sides with triumphant laughter, 
for the doctor could no more stem the flood of his 
love than scale a moonbeam; and in a manly, 
straightforward manner, he told her all : of his 
struggles to repress it for her sake, of the tortures^ 
he suffered when he heard of the Slivyce affair^ 
and how he had decided rather to risk her esteem 
than to stand silently by and see her married to- 
Slivyce, the felon. 
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They were a long time^ these two, in tha4^ 
sammer-liouse ; and wlien thej did at length re- 
turn to the Manor, she on his arm, radiant and 
happy, he almost ready to go through a war-dance 
before them all, Phillip smiled, and smiled more 
significantly than ever, and finally patting the 
doctor on the back, roared with delight. And 
that evening Phillip and Hilda talked the matter 
over, and she declared her great thankfulness that 
her mother had now got someone to take her 
place ; for it was decided that when she became 
Mrs, Pensam they were to go to live at Phillip's 
house, Shirley Court, which was now vacant. 
Hilda had become very much attached to Glewett 
for his great kindness during Phillip's absence, 
and for the protection he had always afforded her ; 
and her mother and she looked forward with delight 
to the wedding which had been fixed for the same day 
as that on which she and Phillip were to be united* 
She had, of course, known that her father bad 
been murdered, and the shock of finding that her 
lover was the son of the man who had taken his 
life was at first very great, but it wore off ; her 
love for Phillip was too deep to allow a circum- 
stance for which he was not responsible to step in 
between them. It was decided by unanimoiui 
consent that the double event should be of the 
quietest and simplest character, and that they 
should spend a month or two afterwards in travel- 
ling about Scotland ; and it was further arranged 
that while they were away the Limpet and Lucy 
;8hould consummate their happiness. 

The day at length came round. The Warleigh 
banner was waving from the tower, the Warleigh 
tenants and villagers turned out in their best 
clothes ; the church was decorated with an ever- 
green triumphal arch, erected over the gate, under 
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"^liich, amid the clanging of bells, and the shouts 
of the people, followed by a few personal friends, 
Mrs. Warleigh and Clewett (who was to take her 
name by special licence) walked first, and after- 
them came Phillip and Hilda, 

As they walked back through the churchyard, 
Phillip whispered to his bride — 

*' Darling, do you remember the thunderstorm, 
in the garden ? Thank God, everything is 
explained.'' 



Three or four days afterwards a man, pale and. 
defiant, stood up in the dock to receive the 
sentence of the Court ; and a scrap of newspaper 
which was in his hand fluttered down to the table* 
beneath. The counsel for the prosecution took it 
up, fitted his eyeglass into his eye, and read the 
announcement of the marriages, while the prisoner 
watched him in a dull, mechanical way, quite 
unheeding the words which were slowly being 
uttered — 

" The sentence of this Court is that you be 
imprisoned for the term of eight years.^' 



y» 



A fortnight later the Warleigh bells again 
rang out merry peals as another bride and bride- 
groom passed under the weather-stained, Gothic 
porch of the church, and came out man and 

wife. 

There was a grand breakfast at the Manor that 
morning, before Mr. and Mrs. Limpet Pido left for 
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the yilla at Shirley, which had been presented to 
them by the chief. All the Manor servants were 
iihere; Mr, Levtris, the bntler, was in full dress, 
and Mrs. Blower, the cook, sailed about in her 
bright, plnm-colonred gown. 

Mr. Lewis, in his most eloquent terms, ^^ con- 
veyed to their hillustrious friend — ^he was proud 
to have the privelege of using that term (cheers) 
— the sincere an' hardent concrratulations of all 
'ere hassemblied ; and at the same time, he would 
ask James Limpet Fido, Esquire — so widely known 
as the Poetic Limpet — to accept the silver teapot 
as a slight token of their esteem and regard (pro- 
longed cheering) ; and at the same time, he would 
call on them all 'ere hassemblied to join in drink- 
ing long life and their best wishes to James 
Limpet Fido, Esquire, and his pretty bride, 
Mrs. Limpet Fido. God bless and keep her 
bonny bead from harm'' (loud and prolonged 
cheering). 

The Limpet rose, and was at first so much 
affected that he could scarcely make himself 
audible; but at last he found his voice, and 
for half-an-hour he held his audience spell- 
bound. 

"Li conclusion, my friends, I trust I have 
afforded you, in however slight a degree, some 
hamount of pleasure duria' the time I have been 
acquainted with you. I am haware, painfully 
haware, of many difi&ciencies ; but I am stUl young, 
and I hope the day will come — ^nay, it shall come — 
and I hope I speak without boasting, when I shall 
be able to give you something that shall live in 
your memories. Time, as we know, brings ex- 
perience, and experience wisdom. Ladies and 
gents, in a short while I shall be issuing a volume 
of poims, and with your permission, I will sing 
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you a song wliich will be found hamong them. It 
is entitled 

THE SUN IS STILL SHINING. 

Bemember the siin is still shining 

Though his face may be hidden from ns; 
That clonds have a silver lining 
Tho' things may g^ow wnsser and woss. 

CHORUS. 

Then langh, sing and shout, and be glad 
When trials crowd in thick and fast; 

A fig for the face that is sad, 

With thinking that trouble will last. 

The lane that is long has a turning, 

That leads you to fields green and bright ; 

There's a lamp in each of us burning, 
Which turneth grim darkness to light. 

Then laugh, sing and shout, and be glad 
When trials crowd in thick and fast ; 

A fig for the face that is sad, 

With thinking that trouble will last. 

Great Hope is the name of this lamp ; 

And over the waves of dark care 
It casts forth a beam of sunlight 

To show us the rocks of Despair. 

Then laugh, sing and shout, and be glad 
When trials crowd in thick and fast ; 

A fig for the face that is sad. 

With thinking that trouble will last." 



THE END. 
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